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NOTICE. 



In the last Will of Dr. Binney is the following clause : 
" Having, for several years past, been collecting mate- 
rials at my leisure for the publication of a work concern- 
ing the Terrestrial MoUusca of the United States of 
America, a large portion of which is ready for the press, 
and for which numerous engravings have been prepared, 
my will is, that in case of my decease before the same 
shall be published and distributed, my executors shall 
employ some competent person or persons to prepare 
the same for the press, and shall publish the same at the 
expense of my estate." 

At the request of the executors, I have endeavored to 
fulfil the wish above expressed. The plan laid out by 
him has been strictly followed, though in some in- 
stances contrary to my own opinions, and it has been 
departed from only where observations since his decease 
have rendered it imperative. The consequence is, that 
there are a few discrepancies between the first and 
second volumes. The work was found to be less com- 
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plcto than hml been anticipated, very few descriptions 
having been finished except in the genus Helix, and 
none of the generic descriptions except those of the 
Limacidac. Many new species have also been added 
from the collections which he had caused to be made 
in the South-western States and Texas, but which 
his health had not permitted him to examine. Tlie 
passages for which I am responsible are indicated 
by the annexation of the letter " g." A number of the 
plates also remained to bo designed or engraved. It 
was the intention to have had the work issued very soon 
after the decease of Dr. Binney ; but the scattered state 
of the materials, at various places in this country and in 
Europe, and the difficulty of procuring suitable artists, 
havo caused most perplexing delays. 

I cannot hopo to have produced the work such as he 
would havo made it. My comparative ignorance of a 
subject to which he had given so much of the attention of 
a mind deeply in love with his subject, and thoroughly 
prepared for a full and philosophical treatment of it, 
would forbid this. Nor can I pride myself on possessing 
that delicate artistical taste with which he was so well 
endowed, and which is so necessary in the details of 
such a publication. But so far as a general knowledge 
of his design, together with a sincere wish to do justice 
to the memory of a friend, could avail, they have been 
given to the work. 

A. A. GOULD. 
UooTON, 1850. 
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Amos Binney was bom in Boston, October 18, 
1803. At the age of ten years, he was sent to 
the Academy at Hingham, where he received his 
education preparatory to entering college. At 
the age of fourteen, he entered Brown Univer- 
sity, and was graduated in 1821. He then en- 
gaged in the study of medicine, under Dr. George 
C. Shattuck, of this city, and attended medical 
lectures at Dartmouth College. At this time his 
health failed him. He had urgent cough, pain 
in the side, and other alarming pulmonary symp- 
toms, and was obliged to suspend his studies. 
By the advice of his medical attendants, he un- 
dertook a journey on horseback, which he accom- 
plished in the summer of 1823, proceeding in 
this way to Cincinnati and home. At Cin- 
cinnati he had an attack of fever which wellnigh 
proved fatal. No relief was gained from this 
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journey ; and in the following May he fled, as it 
were in despair, to Europe. He there visited 
England, France, Italy, and Germany, directing 
his attention principally to the Hospitals and to 
the great collections of science and art, and re- 
turned home in December, 1825, greatly relieved 
of his disease; though he ever afterwards felt 
the relics of it, and had one or two violent parox- 
ysms of palpitation of the heart, threatening to 
be fatal. He then resumed his medical studies, 
and took the degree of Doctor in Medicine at 
Harvard University, 1826. 

Though intensely interested in the study of 
medicine on account of its bearing upon natural 
science, the practice of the profession he had cho- 
sen was by no means congenial to his taste ; and 
as he deemed the past history of his health ad- 
verse to a professional life, and, still further, as 
Providence seemed at that time to present to 
him prospects of an advantageous connection in 
business, he forthwith abandoned the medical 
profession for mercantile pursuits. His earlier 
enterprises in trade were not encouraging. The 
consequence was, that he was led to direct his 
attention to real estate and mining operations, in 
which his father was also extensively engaged, 
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and all of which soon devolved upon him by the 
death of his father. In these operations he was 
eminently successful, and rapidly accumulated a 
fortune. 

In the midst of his extensive business he was 
never unmindful of science. This was his pas- 
sion ; and all his leisure moments were devoted 
to it, in preference to mingling in general society, 
for which he had very little taste ; and he always 
looked forward to the time when he should retire 
from business, become a patron of science and art, 
and make science his occupation. In the winter 
of 1836-7, having accumulated what he re- 
garded as a competence, and having invested it 
profitably as he supposed, he counted that the 
anticipated era had thus early arrived. But the 
well-remembered business disasters of 1837 came; 
and so far from being able to retire from business, 
he was obliged to give himself exclusively to it, 
and with redoubled zeal, for the next five years, 
in order to meet the crisis and save his estates 
from the general ruin. Having successfully ac- 
complished this and much more, he again felt 
that, with a competence before him, he could with- 
draw from business cares, and devote himself 
more especially to science and art; and, next 
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after his own family^ to make the Boston Society 
of Natural History and the Boston Athenaeum 
the objects of his solicitude and bounty. But 
alas ! his long-cherished anticipations were not to 
be realized. His health soon began to decline. 
Intermittent headache of a severe and unmanage- 
able character, had already robbed him of half the 
enjoyment of life ; and other difficulties now su- 
pervened. He retired for relief to the country, 
hoping that quiet would restore him. Finding 
this unavailing, he resolved to try what had once 
before proved so salutary to him, — the eifect of a 
sea voyage, and a visit to Europe, which he had 
many years designed, for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the scientific men and scientific 
collections of the old world, and of purchasing a 
well-appointed scientific library, — all of which 
was to be subservient to the cause of science in 
gonoml, in America, rather than to his individual 
gratification. With these ends in view, and with 
every facility for accomplishing his scientific 
designs, ho sailed from New York for Havre in 
October, 184G. He obtained no relief during the 
voyage ; and after stopping a few days at Rouen 
and a short time in Paris, during which his bodily 
sutVoriugs iind his nervous irritability increased. 
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he urged onward for Italy. He tarried a short 
time at Florence, but became still more ill. In 
passing the Apennines, the chilly and penetrat- 
ing "mistral'* which prevailed, and the bleak- 
ness of the lodging-houses, were too much for 
him, in his sensitive condition; and the conse- 
quence was a violent attack of pleurisy. Con- 
vinced that it would be certain death to remain 
under such exposure, he made a desperate ejDTort 
to reach Rome; and, though every jolt of the 
carriage caused a groan, he arrived there on the 
third day. The most energetic treatment was 
here employed, and at first with marked relief; 
but a relapse took place, and he suffered in- 
tensely. Again the disease seemed to have been 
subdued, and he was encouraged that he would 
recover; suddenly and unexpectedly, however, 
he sunk, and died, February 18, 1847. His 
earthly remains, in accordance with his vnshes, 
were brought home, and committed to their des- 
tined resting place at Mount Auburn. 

In person. Dr. Binney was above the middle 
stature, erect, robust, and well-formed. His com- 
plexion was dark, vnth very dark hair and eyes. 
His features were full and well-formed. His dress 
was elegant and scrupulously neat ; his manners 
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were dignified^ and bespoke the gentleman. His 
voice was deep-toned. foIL and melodious, and 
his enunciation was remarkably diatinct His 
imposing mien, and the grave and positive tones 
of his voice, conveyed a first impression that he 
was haughty and inaccessible. He was himself 
at a loss to know why he had acquired this repu- 
tation, inasmuch as he felt entirely unconscious 
of indulging any thing corresponding to it in his 
heart In his opinions be was decided, but not 
obstinate. Though naturally indolent, according 
to his own confession, he was ever busy, as it is 
evident he must have been to have accomplished 
80 much at so early an age. He was elegant and 
refined in his tastes, and passionately fond of the 
fine arts. His discrimination as a connoisseur is 
well evinced by his numerous and well-selected 
books, pictures, engravings, sculptures, and other 
specimens of the fine arts. He was most happy 
in his domestic relations; an excellent father, 
unspeakably anxious to train up his children, 
both by example and precept, in all their duties 
to (^od and man. An extract from his journal 
will exhibit the burden of his mind on this point. 
Ho 8uys, "May my children especially imbibe 
principles of honor and religion, and may it 
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be their high aim to acquire and deserve the 
name of christian gentlemen. May it be said of 
my house, not that ^ all the sons were brave and 
all the daughters virtuous/ but that all the sons 
were upright and honorable, and all the daugh- 
ters good ! " 

Dr. Binney loved the works of nature, not 
as objects of scientific interest only, but as 
the beautiful manifestations of Divine Wisdom, 
adapted, at the same time, to afibrd the well- 
disposed mind gratification of the purest and 
deepest kind. As a lover of nature, he viewed 
with delight the whole landscape ; as a natural- 
ist, he loved to study the relations of individual 
objects. And he loved art> because it is the 
nearest material approach which man makes to- 
wards the handiwork of the Creator. His love 
for Natural History was early manifested. When 
quite a child, his chamber was garnished with 
stones, shells, strings of birds' eggs, and such other 
objects as are likely to attract juvenile observa- 
tion. He commenced a collection of shells while 
in college. The interest of his father in mining 
tended early to direct his attention to the study 
of minerals ; but perhaps nothing contributed so 
much to enkindle his interest in the wonders 
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of nature as his yisit to Cincinnati, soon after 
leaving college. The fossiliferous rocks of that 
region could not but attract his attention ; and 
during his stay there, he spent most of his hours, 
so far as his strength admitted, in lying upon the 
rocks, and in chiselling out the fossil remains. 
Most of the Silurian fossils now belonging to the 
Natural History Society, were obtained by him at 
that time. His first visit to Europe contributed 
greatly to foster and enlarge ihe taste already 
formed for Natural Science ; and he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to procure many shells 
from the Mediterranean, and many valuable min- 
erals. 

In February, 1830, there was a meeting of 
gentlemen, which resulted in the formation of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. Dr. Binney 
was one of the number, and was appointed one 
of a committee of five to recommend measures 
for its organization, and the best means of inter- 
esting the public in its favor. In connection 
with the late Simon E. Greene, Esq., he under- 
took to call on gentlemen likely to be favorable 
to the proposed objects of the Society, and 
obtain their cooperation. At a subsequent 
meeting, he was appointed on the committee to 
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draft a Constitution; and it is understood to 
have been mainly done by him. His name is one 
of those mentioned in the act of incorporation. 
At the first meeting for the choice of officers he 

■ 

was elected one of the Curators, and has held 
some office in the Society ever since. He was 
Treasurer, 1832-4; Corresponding Secretary, 
1834-7; Vice President from 1837-43, when 
he was elected President 

The nucleus of the Society's Museum was con- 
tributed by him. In July, 1831, he gave two 
hundred specimens of minerals, one hundred spe- 
cimens of foreign organic remains, and two hun- 
dred specimens of fossils from Ohio. He also 
deposited his collection of shells, consisting of 
about fifteen hundred species, and at that time 
by far the most complete collection in this country. 
In 1840, these shells were given to the Society, 
together with about one hundred specimens of 
mounted American birds, on certain conditions, 
which were at once complied with. 

The Journal of the Society had his special 
regard. It was modelled by him ; and the first 
paper printed, was written by him. Besides this, 
which was upon the Fusus Aruanus of Chemnitz, 
he contributed several others ; all of them upon 
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the Terrestrial Mollusks of the United States, 
which he made a special study. As long ago 
as 1835, he commenced a monograph of this 
groap of animals, and published it, from time to 
time, in the Journal Besides his papers pub- 
lished in the Journal, he read others to the 
Society, of no less interest and importance, on 
various subjects, in which he displayed most just 
and discriminating views of the claims of Natural 
Science, and of the spirit and aim with which it 
should be prosecuted.^ 

> The following are some of the papers foaad oa his files : — 

Report OQ the Joomal of the Academy of Natural Sdenoes, Vol. VII. 
Part 2, 1837. 

Remarks on the Reports on the Birds, Fishes, and Reptiles of Massachu- 
setts. November, 1839. 

Observations on the Appearance of the so-called Sea Serpent at Nahant, 
as seen by himself, August, 1839, with sundry Documents. 

Criticism on SchlegePs Notice of Dr. Holbrook*s Herpetology, Vol. I. 
September, 1840. 

Remaria on two Paleontological Works of Michelotti. October, 1842. 

Observations, during two successive summers at Nahant, on the Habits of 
the short Sun-fi^h, ( Ortkagoriteut mola.) December, 1842. 

Remarks on the American Species of Pupa. April, 1843. 

Remarks on the Descriptions of New Fresh Water and Land Shells, by 
Isaac Lea. 

On the Hydrarchot and the Mastodon, (published in the Daily Advertiser, 
September, 1845.) 

Remarks at the Annual Meetings of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. 1844 and 1845. 

Remarks on the Fossils from the StraU of the Blufis at Natchez, on the 
Mississippi River. April, 1846. 
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The great work, however, to which he chiefly 
devoted himself, was the one which follows, being 
an amplification of his Monograph on the Ter- 
restrial MoUusks of the United States. It was 
his intention to publish something that, in com- 
pleteness and in the style of its mechanical ex- 
ecution, should be unsurpassed by any similar 
work. He therefore spared no pains and no 
expense to render it as perfect as possible. He 
obtained characteristic and living shells of every 
species and variety ; he procured the best artists 
to figure and engrave both the animal and the 
shell; many of which were repeatedly drawn or 
engraved before he was quite satisfied with the 
result; — he had thorough and accurate dissec- 
tions made of all their anatomical minutiae, by 
the skilful hands of Drs. Wyman and Leidy ; and 
he kept most of the species in captivity for 
months, that he might be able to observe their 
habits, the variations they exhibited, and the 
changes they underwent by age, food, etc. To 
carry out fully his design, he employed an expe- 
rienced collector to spend one winter in Florida 
and the adjacent Keys, and another in the South- 
western States, including Texas ; and thus he was 
prepared to give not only the descriptive charac- 
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ters of the whole group, but its geographical and 
geological relations, and many other generaliza* 
tions of much interest and importance. He car- 
ried the manuscript with him to Europe, intend- 
ing to have some of the unfinished plates exe- 
cuted there. This most valuable work was left 
so nearly complete that it may be regarded 
as essentially his work. 

His last and his greatest effort in behalf of 
science was, to carry into effect a purpose, long 
since formed, of obtaining, through the liberality 
of the Boston public, a building for the Society 
of Natural History, which should amply accom- 
modate its present and prospective collections. 
In his anniversary Address, in 1846, he set forth 
in the most lucid and convincing manner, the 
wants of the Society, the absolute uselessness of 
adding to its collections in consequence of a 
want of the means for their preservation and dis- 
play, and the claims which the objects and labors 
of the Society had upon the public. By a vote 
of the Society, this address was afterwards 
printed and circulated, as an appeal to an en- 
lightened and liberal public; and it will ever 
stand as an enduring memorial of his just 
appreciation of the claims of science, of his 
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clear and unaffected style of writing, and of 
his devotedn^ss to the interests of the Society. 
Not only did he do this, but voluntarily under- 
took to solicit the necessary subscriptions, in 
which he had so far succeeded as to put his 
final success beyond a doubt, when disease 
arrested hiuL 

He was a member of all the scientific bodies 
in this country; — the American Philosophical 
Society ; the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia ; the New York Lyceum ; the Na- 
tural History Societies of Hartford, Salem, Port- 
land, and many others. 

He was also one of the prominent members of 
the American Association of Geologists and Na- 
turalists. He had read several very interesting 
papers at its sessions, most of which were des- 
tined to form a part of his work on the Terres- 
trial MoUusks. When, at the session of the 
Association in Boston, in 1844, it was proposed 
by several of our most intelligent citizens, that 
the valuable papers which had been read should 
be printed, and liberal contributions were volun- 
teered by them for the purpose, Dr. Binney 
was made chairman of the publishing committee. 
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In conformity to his wishes, the work was carried 
out in a style far superior to whai^was contem- 
plated, and proved also much more voluminous, 
while the sales were very limited. The cost^ of 
course, far exceeded the means of publication; 
and the residue, amounting to a large proportion 
of the whole, was contributed by him. 

At the session held in Boston in September, 
1848, he was to have presided over that distin- 
guished body, and expected much gratification 
to himself on that occasion, in the anticipation 
that the citizens of Boston would, by their hos- 
pitality and energy, render it a profitable and 
happy occasion to those who might favor them 
with their presence. 

It was not, however, for his direct, actual scien- 
tific labors and acquirements that Dr. Binney 
stood in his most important relations to science. 
Others have, probably, labored more constantly, 
more zealously, and have made more progress 
than he. But he held a position which very few 
occupy. He stood between science and the pub- 
lic to whom it must look for countenance and 
support. Fully alive to its claims, having a 
clear, philosophical appreciation of the difference 
between true and false science, and having him- 
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self made respectable attainments in the funda- 
mental principles of natural science^ and even in 
all its separate branches, he was at the same 
time the man of business, the man of fortune, the 
man of prospective leisure, and the man who had 
consecrated that leisure to the interests of science 
and art 

Not the least among the items for which science 
is indebted to Dr. Binney, must we reckon his 
superb library. It numbers many hundred vol- 
umes, and at his death was undoubtedly the most 
important library of works on zoology in America. 
It was by no means the largest ; but it contained 
more of the modem works, on those topics which 
are essential to the study of natural history in its 
present state, than any other one library in the 
country. Many of the books are splendid, rare, 
and very costly works ; and all are in elegant 
binding. These he granted free use of, to all 
who desired it ; and indeed it had become indis- 
pensable, in the investigation of any important 
topic in zoology, to consult his library ; and for 
this purpose it was visited by gentlemen from all 
parts of the Union. 

Having frequent occasion to travel, and thus 
visiting every quarter of the Union, he formed 

▼OL. I. D 
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an acquaintance with almost eveiy man who had 
any pretensions to science ; and he did much to 
encourage them^ and to bring them in contact 
with each other. At the same time^ his eye was 
always open, and on the watch for any thing that 
might be of importance to the Museum or to the 
Journal of the Natural History Society. 

While a member of the Legislature, in 1836-7, 
he used his endeavors to sustain the State Greo- 
logical Survey, then in process by Prof. Hitch- 
cock, and wa3 principally instrumental in having 
attached to it the Commission for the Zoological 
Survey also, the results of which have been so 
important He also secured for the Natural His- 
tory Society an appropriation from the Legisla- 
ture, which, small as it was, was infinitely import- 
ant at that time. 

To the Natural History Society, he was, at the 
same time, the patron, the fellow-laborer, the Pre- 
sident He stood with it, and yet with the world, 
a link to bring them in contact Having been 
instrumental in its organization, having watched 
and fostered it through its days of feebleness and 
small things, and having passed through its vari- 
ous offices till he had become its head, — his 
name, his fame, his labors, and his fortune were 
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identified with the Society ; and in its social rela- 
tions he was in a position to render services which 
no survivor has the power of rendering. He had 
hoped that by his visit to Europe he should be 
enabled to form acquaintances with scientific men, 
and their modes and facilities for investigation ; 
to learn the best arrangement for a cabinet, and 
the best modes of preserving objects ; to negotiate 
exchanges, and make large additions to his li- 
brary; by which his future connection with the 
Society, especiaUy at the juncture when plans 
for the permanent arrangement and preservation 
of the Cabinet were likely to be needed, might 
become of the greatest possible advantage. 

Nor was he less qualified, or less disposed, to 
promote the interests of art among us. Ill as he 
was in Europe, he never lost sight of the two 
institutions which he had determined to foster ; 
and he was daUy seeking to obtain coUections 
for the one, and rare books and paintings for the 
other. Several arrangements with this view had 
been entered into, which were interrupted by his 
illness, and more or less defeated by his death. 

It is due both to him and to the history of 
American Art to record, that with a view to the 
encouragement of American Artists, he had pro- 



posed to four of the most prominent painters of 
his native country to execute for him two pictures 
each, at generous prices. They were to choose 
their own subjects, and not be limited for time ; 
the only stipulations being, that the pictures 
should be of certain dimensions, and the subject 
of one of each was to be from history, either 
American, or written by an American ; and they 
were requested to produce such works as would 
give to the world a pledge of their ability, and on 
which they might hope to rest a reputation with 
posterity. The four artists selected were Hunt- 
ington, Rothermel, Leutze, and Tenry. The fol- 
lowing pictures have resulted; namely, ^Heniy 
VIIL and Catherine Parr,** by Huntington; 
^'Xoche Triste,** from Prescott's Conquest of 
Mexico, by Rothermel; ^Spaniards storming a 
Mexican Teocalli," also from Prescott*s Mexico, 
by Leutze ; and ^ I think,** firom Prescotfs Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, by Terry. 

Similar propositions were made to the Ameri- 
can sculptors, Powers and Crawford, and also to 
other artists, for statuary in bronze. 

Such was his life, his attainments, his aims. 
And when, with his generation, the memory of 
Dr. Binney, as a man, an enterprising citizen, a 



father, and a friend, shall have passed away, his 
name must ever appear among the pioneers of 
Science in America, as one of its most substantial 
supporters, and as having contributed materially 
to the enlargement of its boundaries.. 
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PREFACE. 



The following pages, prepared during intervals 
of leisure, have served to occupy the attention 
of the author, and have constituted his amuse- 
ment amid the active engagements of business. 
He has esteemed himself fortunate in being able 
to find, in the study of Natural History, a relief 
to the over-burthened mind, a solace in trouble^ 
and a protection from the all-absorbing cares 
which are incidental to mercantile pursuits. If 
to the healthful exercise of body and mind 
which he has himself enjoyed in their preparsr 
tion, he shall be able to add the approbation of 
those who are engaged in similar investigations, 
it will be as ample a recompense as he has ever 
proposed to himself. He offers them to the nat» 
uralists of the United States without any other 
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pretension than that of being actuated bj a sinr 
cere desire of rendering them accnrate and fidtb- 
ftd, in every particular, and, so far, worthy of 
acceptance. 

In bringing together and reviewing the labors 
of others in the same department of science, be 
has endeavored to do strict justice to all, to ac- 
knowledge his obligation for information received 
from each, and to indicate the source from which 
it is derived. If there are any omissions, in this 
respect, they have arisen from inadvertence and 
not from design. It will be noticed that in sev- 
eral instances he differs in opinion from those 
who have preceded him, and that he considers 
several species, described by them, to be merely 
varieties of, or even identical with, animals before 
known. In thus exercising his own judgment 
in opposition to that of persons for whose opinions 
he entertains the highest respect, he trusts that 
he has done it in a manner which cannot give 
just ground of offence. He has no regard for 
his own views, except so far as they shall be 
found consistent with truth, and he expects 
that they will be controverted by others with the 
same freedom, whenever they are supposed to be 
erroneous. 
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The work contains descriptions of all the air- 
breathing mollusks of the United States, living 
upon the land, including both the aboriginal and 
those foreign species which, having been from time 
to time introduced, have now become naturalized 
to the soil ; and of such species belonging to the 
countries adjacent as are known to the author. 
Our knowledge of these animals is brought down 
to the date of publication ; and it is hoped that 
the work will be found to be as complete as any 
record of an actively progressive science can be. 
In its preparation, all the American authorities 
have been consulted, and for the benefit of Euro- 
pean naturalists, some of whom appear to be 
inexcusably ignorant or wilfully neglectful of 
what has been done for Natural History in this 
country, a catalogue of American authors, whose 
works have been used in compiling these pages, 
is given; a catalogue of the foreign works, 
referred to, is also added. A full synonomy of 
the native species is attempted, and it will pro- 
bably be found to be pretty complete ; but for 
the introduced species a few references only to 
well known works are given. 

Great care has been taken to investigate the 
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history of each species in order to designate it 
by the name applied to it by its first discoverer. 
The rule adopted is to give priority to the first 
puhUshed description or to tlie first published name 
accmipanied hy a recognizahle figtvre, and to reject 
all claims based upon the publication of a name 
only J as these^ if allowed^ would inevitably lead 
to doubt and inconvenience, and in the end 
would afford opportunity for unfairness and 
fraud. The date of the first publication of the 
species is appended to the name of the work in 
which it appeared. The operation of the rule 
wUl restore to American authors many species 
which were first described by them, but which 
have long had a place in the works of MM. 
Ferussac, Lamarck and Deshayes under the names 
of foreigners who did net know them until after 
they had been described in this country. 

It is one of the aims of this work to point out 
the errors, and to supply the omissions, of those 
and other distinguished naturalists ; but although 
the author hopes to make his own work more 
useful thereby, he is far from presuming that it 
can bear a favorable comparison with theirs in 
any other respect than in giving a more full and 
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correct acconnt of the species belonging to his 
own conntry. 

It is proper to state here^ that when the work 
was nearly ready for publication the annexation 
of the republic of Texas to the United States 
enlarged the area of the author's inyestigationSy 
by the addition of a region of many thousand 
square miles in extent to the vast territory already 
included in the field of his inquiry. He endeav- 
ored to meet the exigency by employing a com- 
petent naturalist to explore the accessible parts 
of that State during the early part of 1846 ; but 
it cannot be expected that the results of that ex- 
ploration can exhibit more than an incomplete 
idew of the species living there. A wide field 
of investigation is lefb for the future naturalist^ 
both in Texas and in the whole extensive and 
but partially-explored region west of the Missis- 
sippi •river. 

ISie author takes pleasure in making this 
public acknowledgment of his obligations to those 
gentlemen who have kindly furnished him with 
materials used in the preparation of the work. 
To IL K Griffith, M. D., late of the University 
of Virginia, a cotemporary of, and fellow-laborer 
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with Mr. Say, he is indebted for mnch Talnable 
information respecting this class of animals, which 
has been the especial object of his attention. It 
is a cause of regret that he should not have pei^ 
severed in a design, conceived several years since, 
of publishing a work on the same general plan 
as the present, for the judicious execution of 
which he is peculiarly well qualified, both by 
study and observation. To Professor C. B. Ad- 
ams, of Middlebury College, Vermont, he owes 
the loan of his entire collection of his American 
terrestrial moUusks, which have been of impor- 
tant service in the comparison and diagnosis of 
species, and for many facts concerning these ob- 
served by him in Vermont To S. S. Haldeman^ 
of Columbia, Penn., he is under obligations for 
specimens collected by him during a journey 
through the southern and south-western States, 
and for much information respecting the distribu- 
tion of species. To John G. Anthony, Esq., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for valuable aid and many fitcts, 
derived from his own observation, concerning the 
species found in the neighborhood of that diy. 
To J. Hamilton Couper, Esq., of Hopeton, near 
Darien, Georgia, for his obliging attention in 
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transmittiDg his observations on the habits of 
Glandiruiy together with the living animal, and a 
beautiful drawing of it ; and also for the species 
common in the lower parts of Georgia. To Prof. 
JeflBries Wyman, for information on the anatomy 
and habits of the animals ; and to Prof. J. P. 
Kirtland, of Cleveland, Ohio ; Dr. J. W. Mighels, 
of Portland, Me. ; Dr. Edmund Ravenel and Pro£ 
L^wis R Gibbes, of Charleston, S. C. ; Prof. W. B. 
Rogers, of the University of Virginia ; Isaac Lea, 
Esq., of Philadelphia ; John C. Jay, Esq, and B. 
W. Budd, M. D., of the city of New York ; Dr. 
T. R Ingalls, of Greenwich, N. Y, ; Dr. W. New- 
comb, of Troy, N. Y. ; Prof G. W. Benedict, of 
Burlington, Vt ; and T. J. Whittemore, Esq., of 
Cambridge, Mass., for their active kindness in 
affording the opportunity of examining species 
which, without their aid, would not have been 
procurable. 

To Dr. A. A. Gould, of Boston, he presents 
his thanks, for frequent and various aid and ad- 
vice, often asked for, and always bestowed with 
alacrity and liberality ; and to John S. Phillips, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, for his unremitting atten- 
tions in superintending the preparation of the 
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plates, mostly engraved and colored in that city 
— a labor of good will, which has required 
time and patience that no one except a gen- 
tleman thoroughly imbued with a desire to pro- 
mote the cause of Natural History could have 
performed, and without which, the work could 
not have appeared. 

To the yenerable Alexander Lawson^ the en- 
graver of the Birds of Wilson, the author^s 
acknowledgments are due for his efforts to ren- 
der the illustrations, mostly engraved by him, 
worthy of his own reputation as an accurate 
zoological engraver, and worthy of the confidence 
of naturalists. 

The author is gratified in announcing that the 
anatomical details of the species, together with 
the dissections and drawings, are exclusively due 
to the labors of Joseph Leidy, M. D., of Philadel- 
phia. They constitute the most novel and impor- 
tant accessions to science contained in the work, 
and are an honorable evidence of a skill and 
industry which entitle him to a high rank among 
philosophical zoologists. 

Before commencing the descriptive part of the 
work, the author has found it convenient to enter 
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upon some general considerations connected with 
the subject, for the purpose of tracing the relar 
tions of the animals he is about to describe, but 
more especially of recording those facts and ob- 
servations, connected with the general subject, 
which he has derived from the study of the spe- 
cies belonging to this country. These are ar- 
ranged under distinct heads, and are treated of 
in the following chapters of the Introduction. 
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Tbe earJu wticb hiA \'^zk to laaa a scaled hxiSu wms opwh 

c-1. ai; !• read ^ t ir li^i: ■: f ie new rijI-.-e:*jiv, dxsel->s^ 
iLe LiiV.-rr -if 1:5 own CT^&adra. The order of erenis, 
in iLe pzrdactivn and STiccessin of animal Hfe open ia 
snrface, began t^D le cndersiOi>l. The relations <3l 
different beings to each other were stadied, and all 
were seen to be mutually dependent. Order and sys- 
tem were thus sabstituted for confusion^ and philosoplur 
cal zoology became one of the prominent sobjects which 
claimed the attention of the specnlatiTe and the learned. 

The active interest in this science, originating in 
France, gradually extended to such parts of the conti- 
nent of Europe as were influenced by the French 
language and literature, or were occupied by her annies, 
which were often attended by commisaons of scientific 
men, and sometimes numbered, among their officers, 
naturalists of the highest merit. In England, when in 
consequence of tlie wars growing out of the French 
Revolution, and continuing until the dethronement of 
Napoleon, a state of non-intercourse with France existed, 
the new impulse was not felt until a later date. When 
it was received, however, it produced a decided impres- 
sion, and was soon followed by a rapid advance in this 
department of knowledge. Its results have been the 
training of a numerous body of scientific naturalists, 
among whom are some of the most distinguished men of 
the present age. 

At the period first alluded to, the United States, then 
not long emerged from colonial subjection, was engaged 
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in organizing and establishing new political institations. 
The people, thinly spread over a vast territory, were 
busied in developing its resources, or were engrossed by 
the excitements resulting from the unsettled condition of 
public aflbirs, and the frequent collisions with foreign 
powers, which disturbed the peace of the country for 
twenty-five years, until the termination of the war with 
England, in 1815. At the close of that conflict, which 
finally established for the country a rank among nations, 
and left it in repose, the movement which had sometime 
before been communicated from Europe, began to pro- 
duce sensible effects here. 

The state of society was not, at that time, suited to 
the favorable reception, much less to the rapid diffusion 
of science. Wealth was so equally distributed, that few 
were rich ; and, although a respectable degree of intel- 
ligence was common, all the ener^es of the people 
were spent in pursuits immediately connected with the 
practical utilities of business. As a consequence of this 
condition of things, few were willing to cultivate science 
for its own sake, and most of these were persons who 
had not yet become engaged in the serious labors of 
life. It was by the young men of that period, therefore, 
that the Zoology of the modem school was welcomed to 
North America, and the earliest efforts made to promote 
its study. Their exertions were at first of the most 
unpretending character, but they sufficed to attract the 
attention of those possessing similar tastes, and led to 
the establishment of institutions in our principal cities, 
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between the years 1812 and 1820, deroted to the col- 
tivation of Natural History. Some of Aese could not 
sustain themselves, and became extinct ; but otlieis 
were more successful, and have continued, wiA yarioos 
prosperity, to the present time. These, together with 
societies established in the interval, have exercised, and 
yet msdntain, an important influence on the public mind. 
Through their efforts, scientific information is no longer 
confined to the professedly scientific, but has become 
familiar to the intelligent part of the community, and 
leisure is found by many to cultivate its various branches. 
The public, ceasing to condemn that, the immediate util- 
ity of which it cannot understand, now cheers, with its 
approbation and aid, undertakings of a purely scientific 
character ; and the government extends to them, occa- 
sionally, an uncertain and hesitating patronage. 

The institutions referred to served as nuclei, around 
which gathered those who were interested in zoological 
studies ; and the investigation of the zoology of the 
country, then but imperfectly known through the works 
of Europeans, was soon commenced by the young 
naturalists who composed them. Beyond their limits 
there appears to have been but littie encouragement for 
such pursuits, and hence the names of nearly all the 
early naturalists of the United States may be found 
connected with the history of these associations. As 
the materials collected by them acquired importance, it 
became desirable to make them known, and the publicar 
tion of their respective transactions was undertaken. 



\ 
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The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
issued the first number of its Journal in 1817. The 
Annals of the New York Lyceum of Natural History 
appeared in 1823. The Contributions of the Maclurian 
Lyceum in 1827, and the Journal of the Boston Socieiy 
of Natural History in 1834. Besides these, which are 
exclusively appropriated to Natural History, there are 
others of a mixed character, in which considerable 
prominence has latteriy been ^ven to the same class of 
subjects ; such are the Transactions of tiie American 
Philosophical Society, and the Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Several private Jour- 
nals also in the same interest, have from time to time 
appeared; none of which, however, have obtained a 
permanent establishment, except the American Journal 
of Science and Arts, edited by Professor Silliman, 
which commenced its career in 1819, and yet enjoys a 
vigorous existence. This work contains numerous and 
valuable contributions to zoology, and has always exer- 
dsed a wholesome and effective influence in difi\ising 
correct ideas of the value of all the Natural Sciences. 
It is in these publications alone, that we must look for 
the great mass of original materials aviulable in the 
compilation of any work on the zoology of the United 
States ; and they are the sources often resorted to in the 
preparation of these volumes. 

During the last ten years, however, several important 
works of a different character have appeared. A gen- 
eral and growing conviction, in the public mind, that the 
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apfficadod of sesnsiSe ki<7w!edge to Ae iQTcstigi&an 
of the raggril resoarccs of the coantrr irould hasten 
die diiScorerr of Dew soorces of proffperitj,* and dkdoGe 
die best aD>l lanei ecooomkal mode <^ deTdoping and 
improTing tk»e abeadj kiiowiu indiiced the LegUatnrei 
of mere than half the States of the Umoa. to estal^di 
scientific Coinnusgi*Dn3 for the e^anunatkm oi the Geologj 
and Mineralogj of those States respectiTelj. In Bome 
qS them the Comndsaons were directed to coDect infin^ 
mation respecting Zoolo^ and Botany. In accordance 
with this authoricT, extensire and elaborate works <m the 
Zoology of Massachusetts and of New York hare been 
given to the public, at the expense of those States, and 
catalogues of the species, with short notices of the 
animals of other States, hare also been prepared. These 
have contributed much to eluddate die general subject^ 
and, especiaUj, haye added largely to what was before 
known of the geographical distribution of species. 

The two classes of publications which have been men- 
tioned, are believed to comprise all the materials, of any 
importance, relating to the particular department of 
Zoology here treated of, except the article entitied Conr 
ehohgy in the third American edition of Nicholson's 
Encyclopedia, which bore the date of 1819, and con- 
tuned descriptions, by Mr. Say, of several native land- 
shells. In this exception must also be included the 
papers of Mr. Rafinesque, which will be presently 
noticed, but which, for reasons hereafter pven, are not 
deemed worthy of any consideration. The next paper 
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sacceeding the article on Conchology, also by Mr. Say, 
published in the Journal of the Philadelphia Academy, 
is dated in January, 1821. These are the two earliest 
publications relatmg to this subject ; and, although their 
date is so recent, they anticipated all foreign publicar 
tions, and secured the priority of the descriptions and 
names contained in them. The same good fortune has 
attended the later publications here, so that it may be 
said, that with a few exceptions, American species 
have been first described by American naturalists. The 
exceptions are, descriptions by MM. Miiller, Ferussao, 
and others, of species common to the Antilles, and some 
parts of the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, as well as to 
the United States ; and by Mr. Backett, of a single 
species &om Canada, published in the Linnsean Transac- 
tions in 1822. It seems remarkable, considering the 
frequent intercourse between this country and Europe, 
and the activity that already prevailed among European 
naturalists in procuring new objects from foreign coun- 
tries, that so few American species fell into their hands 
previous to the time when the American publications 
commenced. Indeed, they seem to have been better 
known to Mr. Lister in 1770, than to M. Lamarck in 
1822, the former having ^ven figures of nine or ten of 
Hiem, against descriptions of only five by the latter. 

The titles of the various papers, memoirs, catalogues, 
and more elaborate works, relatmg to the terrestrial 
mollusks, may be found in the catalogue of American 
anthers contained in the precedmg pages. On reference 
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II 



I. 



OF THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC ZO6LOGY IN THE UNITED 
STATES, WITH NOTICES OF NATURALISTS PARTICU- 
LARLY CONNECTED WITH THE SUBJECT OF THIS WORK. 



The impulse given to the study of Natural History 
in Europe, at the close of the last and the commence- 
ment of the present century, by that eminent school of 
naturalists and philosophers which arose in France, 
contemporaneously with its great political Revolution, 
imparted to the Natural Sciences an importance which 
ihey never before possessed. A crowd of g^ted and 
ambitious minds, freed by that event from the shackles 
of established opinion, and thus enabled to direct their 
energies to such ends as suited their respective inclinar 
tions, entered upon a new career of intellectual exer- 
tion. With untiring perseverance, they investigated 
the past and present conditions of all organized exist- 
ences, and interrogating nature in the very recesses of 
her temple, drew ftom her responses a philosophy which 
swept away the received theories of that day, as com- 
pletely as the new political institutions took the place of 
the antiquated government to which they succeeded. 
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history of that island, and pabfished nnxneroiis woib on 
botany and various branches of loology, the most impcn^ 
tant of the latter relating to ichthyology. There is no 
published evidence that he had at thia time much ae- 
qiuuntance with the mollusks, although by his own state- 
ment, his collection of shells amounted at the period ct 
his embarkation from Sicily, to the incredible number ai 
600,000 specimens ! On reaclung the coast of the 
United States ho su£fered shipwreck, by which his col- 
lections, manuscripts and library, the fi-uits of the labor 
of years, were lost, and his property was so much im- 
paired, that he never recovered from the blow, but sunk 
into a state of poverty and even of destitution, in which 
he continued until his death in' 1840. 

It is conceded on all hands, that the writings of M. 
Rafinesquo, previous to his departure from Sicily, indi- 
cate the possession of considerable talent, and a degree 
of sagacity wliicli placed him in some respects in ad^-ance 
of his contemporaries. It is stated indeed by one of his 
partial friends, that ho anticipated by ten years, a large 
proportion of the generic and sub-generic ichthyolo^cal 
distinctions which viovQ subseiiuently taken up in the 
lletjne AnimaL^ But it is Jit the same time evident, 
that his judgment was even then unsound, his discrimi- 
native perceptions of uncertain force, and that his mind 
was too easily captivated by new and ori^al ^iews, 
without sufficiently establishing the facts on which they 

I Sti'tiimon. Cabiuct Cyclopedia. Fi:»ho9, Amphibians and Reptile^ 
Vol. i. pp. CO — C2. 
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were based. The leading fault of his character as a 
naturalist was, a belief in the specific difference of all 
natural objects which present any variations among them- 
selves, even of the most unimportant characters ; and a 
passion for combining into new groups, according to real 
and obvious affinities, when such existed, or to fkncied or 
trifling ones in their absence, all the objects which came 
within his observation. His groups consequently were 
of very unequal value ; and while some of them were 
combined according to their natural and fixed relations, 
others were brought together by resemblances perceived 
only by himself. He possessed, however, a peculiar 
facility in the formation of the language of nomenclature, 
and his generic and specific terms might, with advantage 
to science, be imitated by some of the naturalists of the 
present day. The adoption in one of his works of this 
motto, 

" De Linn6 le g^nie fl a choisi pour guide/' 

shows that he imitated the brief and comprehensive stylo 
of Linmeus ; but in his hands it often became obscure, 
and rendered it difficult to recognize the subjects of his 
descriptions. 

M. Bafinesque appears to have been well received in 
the United States. His claims to a stanc^g as a natu- 
ralist were at once admitted, and he immediately com- 
menced taking an active part among the few who were 
investigating its natural history. His name frequently 
appears in the record of the early proceedings of the 
Lyceum of Natural History in New York, and many 
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papers on botanical and loolo^calsiibjectB were poMished 
by him in the journals of the daj. In 1818 he visited 
the country west of the Alle^umy mountains, and was 
soon after appointed Professor of Natural Hisu^y in 
Transylvania Umversity, at Lexington, in Kentucky. 
The results of his Tiat to the West were exiiibtted in 
several memoirs sent to Europe for publicmtion, and in 
others which appeared in this country. About this time 
the faulty qualities of his character began to increase, 
and graduaUy overshadowed the more useftil ones.^ He 

> His personal habits and manners 'were at this time \ery peculiar and 
eccentric, and indicated that diseased state of the mind, which, at a later 
pchtxl, became more marked and decided. Mr. Andabon, in one of those 
irrai^uc epi'iodcs which relieve the scientific monolooy of the early Toinmes 
of his Ormtkolagicai Biograpkyy has given a ^-eiy amiwng arrownt of a 
vtfit made to him by "SL Rudncsque, at his residence on the banks of the 
Ohio n\'cr, in Kentucky. He entitles his episode, the "Ecce n tric Natu- 
ralist," and mentions BIr. R. muler the fictitious name of M. de T — , It 
may be interL>«tiii? to make a lew extract. 

" ' What an odd-looking fellow ! ' said I to my^U*, as, while walking by 
the river, I obser\'cd a man landing from a boat, with what I thought a 
bundle of dried clo\*er on his back. 'How the boatmen stare at him! 
Surely he muM be an original.' He ascended with rapid step, and, ap> 
proaching me, askcnl if I could point out the house in which ^Ir. Audubon 
resided ? * Why, I am tlie man,' said I, ' and will gladly lead ytw to my 
dyreUing.' Tlie traveller nibbed his hands together with delight, and draw- 
ing a letter fnxn his pocket, handed it to me without any remark. I broke 
the seal and read as follows : *■ My dear Audubon — I send you an odd fish, 
which you may pro\'e to be undcscribed, and hope you "will do so in j-our 
next letter. Belie\'e me always your friend, B.' 

" With all tlie simplicity of a wood;iman, I asked the bearer where the 
odd fL««h was ; when M. de T. smiled, rubbetl his eyes, and >*-ith the greatest 
good humor said, ' I am that odd fish, I presume, Mr. Audubon.' 

" Clean clothes were offered, but he would not accept them, and it was 
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became entirely neglectful of what had been accomplished 
by other naturalists, rarely mentioning their names or 

with evident reluctance that he performed the lavations usual on such occa- 
sions, before he sat down to dinner." 

"He chanced to turn over the drawing of a plant quite new to him. 
After inspecting it closely, he shook his head, and told me no such plant 
existed in nature. I told my guest that the plant was common in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, and that I would show it to him on the morrow. 
*And why to-morrow, Mr. Audubon? Let us go now.' We did so; and 
on reaching the bank of the river, I pointed to the plant. I thought M. de 
T. had gone mad. He jducked the plants one after another, danced, hugged 
me to his arms, and exultingly told me that he had got, * not merely a new 
species, but a new genus.* 

" When it waxed late, I showed him to the apartment intended for him 
during his stay, and endeavored to render him comfortable, leaving him 

I 

writing materials in abundance. I was indeed heartily glad to have a 
naturalist under my roof We had all retired to rest Every perscm I 
imagined was in deep slumber, save myself, when of a sudden I heard 
a great uproar in the naturalist*s room. I got up, reached the place in a 
few moments, and opened the door, when, to my astonishment, I saw my 
guest running about the rocxn naked, holding the handle of my favorite 
violin, the body of which he had battered to pieces against the walls in 
attempting to kill the bats, which had entered by the open window, proba- 
bly attracted by the insects flying around his candle. I stood amazed, but 
he continued running round and round, until he was fairiy exhausted; 
whtea. he b^^ged me to procure cme of the animals for him, as he felt con- 
vinced they belonged to a < new species.* 

" M. de T. remained with us for three weeks, and collected multitudes 
of plants, shells, bats, and fishes." "We were perfectly reconciled to his 
oddities, and finding him a most agreeaUe and intelligent companion, hoped 
that his sojourn might be of long duration. But one evening, when tea was 
pirepared, and we expected him to join the family, he was nowhere to be 
fbimd. His grasses and other valuables were all removed from his room. 
The night was spent in searching for him in the neig^iborhood. No eccen- 
tric naturalist could be discovered. Whether he had perished in a swamp, 
or had been devooied by a bear or a gar-fish, or had taken to his heels, were 
matters of conjecture ; nor was it until some weeks after, that a letter from 
him, thanking us for our attentioD, assured me of his safety." 
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As, for reasons which may be gathered from the pre- 
ceding remarks, the genera and species of the pneumo- 
branchiate mollusks proposed by M. Rafinesque, are 
considered to be destitute of authority, and entirely 
unworthy of notice, no mention will be made of them 
in the text. But, to shield the author from a charge, 
from any quarter, of having designedly suppresBcd them, 
a brief account of all of them knovm to him, is here 
added. In a memoir published in the Journal de Phjf- 
^iqucj Paris, June, 1819, M. Rafinesque proposed no 
less than seventy new genera of North American ani- 
mals, among which eight were formed out of the genua 
HeUx. These are founded, upon only slight variations 
of the aperture of the shell, and so similar are some of 
them to each other, that where he saw reasons to create 
generic distinctions, others, at the present day, can see 
only such differences as belong to varieties of species. 
The genera proposed by him at that time, were the 
following : — 

Odotropis. " Lip reflected, umbilicus covered, tooth upon 
columella. 

it is a positive fact, that in knowledge I have been a Botanist, Naturaliat, 
Geologist, Geographer, Historian, Poet, Philosopher, Philologist, EcoDomist, 
Philanthropist. — By profession a Traveller, Merchant, Manufacturer, Col- 
lector, Improver, Professor, Teacher, Iiaw>''er, DrafUman, Architect, En- 
gineer, Puhnist, Author, Editor, Bookseller, Librarian, Secretary, . . . and 
I hardly know myself what I may not become as yet ; since whenever I 
apply mj'self to anyihing^tchtch IHIx^ I never fail to succeed if depending 
on me alone, unless impeded and prevented by lack of means, or the hos- 
tility of the foes of mankind." 
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Mesomphix. '^ Umbilicus expanded, exhibiting the volu- 
tions. 

Tbiodopsis. ^^ Umbilicus large, lip thick, aperture nar- 
rowed by three teeth, one upon each lip and one upon 
the columella. 

XoLOTREMA. ^^ Differs from the preceding by absence of 
umbilicus ; or, it is small and covered by the reflected 
lip; aperture transversal, linear; the inferior tooth a 
lamellar carina. 

Chimotrema. "Aperture transverse, extremely curved, 
resembling a simple fissure. 

ToxoTREMA. " Differs from the preceding by the emargi- 
nate lip. 

Stsnotrema. "Differing from the two preceding by a 
thick emarginate lip, and a second lip flattened to the 
spire and uniting with the true lip ; a transversal carina 
above. 

Aplodon. "Aperture rounded, columella with a single 
tooth; umbilicated. 

In his Enumeration and AccouM of Remarkable 
ObjectB in his own cabinet, published at Philadelphia in 
1831, Toxotrcma and Stenotrema were changed to Tox- 
ostoma and Stenostoma; two new genera, Trophodon 
and Odomphium, and one sub-genus, MenomphiSy were 
indicated by name, and the two following genera were 
characterized : — 

Mesodon. " Differs from Helix by lower lip with a tooth. 
Omphalina. "Differs from Helix by no lips, but an 
umbilicus. 

VOL. I. 6 



In the Ust-nazned |ttper« M. Rifinesque describes 
tvo ?pecies of AgadzkX. for sach vis the <«thognphT 
he adopcetl f>r Achadzuu 



^*A^tA:.'%a venegcia, Rtf. 1^S0. Six spireB^ snoocli, jel- 
lowi«h, Tirieeued with brown spots near the ntom, fim 
fpiz« with iooe nairow colored suiis, con c e ntii c. Neulj 
two iaebes ; from Loniaana. 

'- A /kJn-uXd. lUf. lSi23. Dght spixes, snooih. leddU 

brown, with broad looghudiml black bands on the spiRBf 
of a liziceoUte dexooae ah^w. Orer two indies; fraai 



Pers<:kns acqaainted with oar Helices, will readilj 
distinguish nearly all the species on wldch M. Bafin- 
esqne founded the above genera, for it is apparent that 
he had acmallT before him American specimens, and 
did not depend upon his memory or imagination. It is 
singular, however, that with his fondness for publishing 
species with the contraction *• HafV* appended, he 
nowhere dts^.TiltJ these Helices. Descriptions may, 
indeed, exist unnoticed in some of the loose fragments 
which horaldcii liis pretended discoveries; but this is 
not likely. The probable explanation of the fact is, that 
he became ac4u:mited with most of the species in Phila- 
delphia, (in the winter of ISIS and ISIO, after his 
return from his first \isit to the West,) where they had 
already been announced by Mr. Say: a supposition 
which is supported by the fact, that in two letters from 
him to the 2sew York Lyceum, published in the Ameri- 
fan Mmthlt/ Ma'jazin*^ mid Critical litvietr^ in Septem- 
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ber and October, 1818, which were intended as a sort 
of prodromus of his discoveries in the West, he nowhere 
speaks of having collected land shells, although the flu- 
viatile species, divided as usual into several genera and 
sub-genera, occupy considerable space. As he could 
not, without a gross infraction of that comity practised 
among naturalists, which secures to each his own discov- 
eries, and which even he was not prepared, at that time, 
entirely to disregard, openly assume the species described 
or made known by Mr. Say, he could publicly gratify 
his mania for genera-making only by the construction of 
these new genera. But, he gave to the specimens in 
his own cabinet, specific names which he thought more 
appropriate than those of Mr. Say, and they gradually 
foimd their way to his correspondents abroad, and par- 
ticularly to M. F^russac, with these names attached. 

In his Annals of Nature for 1820, M. Rafinesque 
proposed three new genera and several species, viz. : — 

GENUS PHILOMTCUS. 

Philomycus. " Differs from Limax by no visible mantle, 
the longer pair of tentacula tenninal and club-shaped, 
the shorter tentacula lateral and oblong. The name 
means, friend of fungi, on which they feed. 

" Philomycus quadriltu. Gray, back smooth, with four longi- 
tadinal rows of black spots, long tentacula black and ap- 
proximated ; rather attenuated behind, tail obtuse. On the 
banks of the Hudson, length oyer half an inch. 
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**P . oxvnu. FuItoiu gray, dendeiy btek wrinUed 

longitudinally ; tenticula brown, tlie lateral ones Tery sman; 

tail acute, carinated above. Length two thirds of aa inch, 

in New York. 
*<P . fuscus. Entirely brown, tentaeola thick, back 

smooth, tail compressed, acute. In Ohio, length one ibnzth 

of an inch. 
** P , JUxuolaris. FnlTous, back Tariegated, whh fleiu- 

086 brown lines, slightly wrinkled transTersely ; attenuated 

behind, tail obtuse. Length from one to two inches, it 

may change its shape. Found on the Catskill moontains. 

There are many other species of this genus in the United 

States. 

GENUS EUMELUS. 

EuMELUS. *' Differs from Limax by no visible mantle, the 
four tentacula almost in one row in front and cylindrical, 
nearly equal, the smallest pair between the larger ones. 
Name mythological. 

'* Ewnclus nebulosus. Body nearly cylindrical, rounded at both 
ends; back smooth, crowded with gray and fulvous spots 
intermixed of the same tinge, without spots beneath ; tenta- 
cula brown. Length about one inch, in Ohio and Kentucky. 

** E . Uvidus. Livid brown above, grayish beneath, anten- 
nae black, obtuse behind, back smooth and convex. Length 
one inch, in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

GEXUS UEMILOMA. 

IIemiloma. (Univalve Land Shell.) "Spire raised and 
smooth : opening obliqual elliptic, with an anterior raised 
half margin uu the inside lip, a little twisted ; columella 
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dccurrent on the whorl obliquely and with a very small 
umbilicus. The name means half margin. 

**Hemiloma ovata. Ovate, very obtuse, smooth, six spires, 
breadth two thirds of the length. Found near Lexington 
in a nearly fossil state ; whitish, length three sixteenths of 
an inch. 

In the same paper he also describes a species of 
Umax, viz. : 

"Limax gracilis. Body slender, head and lower tentacula 
fulvous, neck gray, upper tentacula brownish, mantle dark 
fulvous, back smooth brown, beneath dirty white ; tail brown, 
obtuse above, mucronate and acute beneath ; probably a real 
Limax. Yet it has the two long tentacula inserted above the 
neck, while the small ones are terminal and all slightly club- 
shaped. It may, perhaps, form a sub-genus Deroceras. 
Length over one inch. Kentucky, in the woods. 

The shell upon which the genus Hemiloma was found- 
ed has not been recognized ; it was probably a fosffll. 
There is reason to believe, that Philomycus and Eumelus 
ori^ated in the defective and careless observation of 
M. Rafinesque. Certain it is, that no other observer 
has yet found naked slugs with the four tentacles in one 
row and nearly equal, with the two long ones inserted 
above the neck, or without a more or less developed 
mantle. A hasty examination of small individuals of 
the animal, which in this work is included in a genus for 
which the author has proposed the name of Tebennopho- 
ros, might readily deceive any one who did not suspect 
their peculiar characteristics, as the mantle is often so 
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doMfy praned to the body, ttai the Eae of wp i i mli oa 
IB not mble. Bach an error iroold aeooant fiir As 
prinoipai ohanMstoxistio of those two geneift. Bat^ 
irbetfaer M. Bafineeque iraa deedred in {his ivay or not^ 
it is approhended that imder the oiroinnatanoes, tiieie 
gener* oannot be reoei?ed, althon^ endoned by die 
adqilion of M. Fdmnao. Whenever ammab inQi die 
eharacteiietios wluch he reorade, ahaU be dioeoTeired, it 
irin be time enough to renew Ub names.^ 

Haying Ihns briefly reyiewed Ihe ehaneter of flieae 
two anthon, and oritidied Ihe worioi of one of thenii it 
zemaine only to repeat, that the zeaolt of the labon of 
eabh, npon tins branch of natoral hiatary at letat, baa 



> M. JUtampm mam to knm been eo— aoun y tint 1» ai||^ te «b- 
noxioiM to 1I10 ohttgo of fwaHMiiift 10 Ui owb^ dJKJoraios tini won 
«lle•dJwenlm0Wl^■lldllaplfl•dihlidBAaoe^fa■Mieip•tia& Heflqf^'lhi 
uMBuun]^ 01 MoartBiiiJB|f f*"^**""**! ^fnothflr ny dsooraiBS n tttKMf 
now, wiD not pravent ma from ofiering those which I oonadffr siidi. If a 
ibw diaU afierwudi piove otherwin, the blame, if any, mnat ky with thoae 
European ooo^ilen who give na now and then, their bulky, ooady, and 
leamed Cydopediaa, Dictfonariea of Natural Hiitoiy, and SyateuMi withoot 
following the wiaelimiean plan of detaiUng off the fonnordiaooveriea.'* "In 
such a state of acienoe I shall not be prevented from pnHishing my new 
apeeiea, because it may happen that one out of fifty may be previoinly 
noticed in some costly and inaoceaaifale woik.'* Having tfaua easily dinm- 
barrassed himself of one of the chief obligatioas of a aoidqgical writer, to 
wit, that of ftiUy investigating the works of his predeoessofs^ he thus defines 
the princqiles which gnided himsdf. " The princqiles of these tracts sfasB 
bekng to the true linnean aofaool of inqwofvement. I diaU IbUow al the im- 
provementB that the worthy Linneeus wouU have adopted, if he had lived 
in this age ; but I shall carefully avoid any deviation from the fundamental, 
rational and eveilasting rules of nomenclature, and descriptive tustofy." 
Asmaii of Ngtun* 
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been very diflFerent. The one has left a favorable record 
of himself throughout ; while of the other, only traces 
enough remain, to mark his errors. 

The other principal contributors to the elucidation of 
this branch of zoology will bo named in the general 
remarks on the respective genera, and a particular 
account of their contributions to the history of the genus 
will be given. 



n. 



OF THE IGNORANCE AND NEGLECT OF AMERICAN I4ABOSS 
IN ZOOLOGY EXHIBITED BY EUROPEAN NATURALISTS. 



The discovery and description of animals before 
unknown, is one of iihe evidences of the zeal and in- 
dustry of a naturalist ; and to be known among the 
few persons engaged in this branch of science as pos- 
sessing these qualifications, is unfortunately, in this 
country at least, his only reward. To perpetuate this 
evidence, the right of naming the species has been 
conceded to the discoverer by common consent; and 
in all systematic and descriptive works on Natural 
History, his name is, by universal practice, appended to 
that of the species, and in this manner becomes as 
extensively known as the animal itself. He who omits 
the name of the discoverer, and still more, he who 
substitutes the name of another in its place, does the 
former a manifest injustice, as it deprives him of a right 
which is the only recompense of his labor. He also 
does an injury to science by adding a new name to an 
object already named, thus increasing the multitude of 
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terms, and enlarging a synonymy which is abready bur- 
ihensome and inconvenient. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished European conchyliolo^ts are obnoxious to 
the charge of forgetting these wholesome rules, and 
not only of neglecting the rights of American naturalists, ' 
but of taking from them, and transferring to others, the 
little credit they might derive from a just appreciation of 
their efforts. To show that this assertion is not without 
foundation, and that the labors of our naturalists in this 
department have been so frequentiy overlooked as to 
indicate a design to neglect them, or an indifference to 
their rights, and then to prove that there is good reason 
for complsdnt, it will be sufficient to review the species 
of Helix which were first described by Mr. Say, and 
which were published by him antecedent to the appear- 
ance of the works of MM. Lamarck and F^russac. Mr. 
Say published, in the Journal of the Academy of Phila- 
delphia, previously to, and in the month of, January, 

1821, descriptions of twenty-three well-ascertained spe- 
cies. In 1822, M. Fdrussac published his Tableau Sy%' 
tematique de la FamiUe des IdmaponSy in which he indi- 
cated by name only, without descriptions or figures, 
seventeen of the same species ; of these, ten appeared 
under Mr. Say's names, two under new names ascribed 
to M. Rafinesque, and five were assumed by M. F^rus- 
sac himself, and his own names appended. In April, 

1822, appeared the second part of the sixth volume of 
the Animaux sans Vertebres of M. Lamarck. This 
work was, in point of fiewt, published before the above- 

▼OL. I. 7 
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named work of M. F^rossac, and its author referred to 
the contents of that work in anticipation of its actual 
appearance. In it, five only, out of the twenty-three 
species are described, and all of them under names di^ 
ferent from Mr. Say's, two of them being adopted firom 
M. F^nissac, and three altered arbitrarily £rom Mr. 
Say's names, which M. Lamarck's own references proved 
that he should have been acquainted with. In 1830, 
M. Deshayes published a continuation of Brugoiere's 
Histaire NaturelU des Vers^ in the Encydopedie Mi- 
thodiqiie. Here, under the article Helix, ten of the 
same species are described. For three of them only, 
Mr. Say's names are retained, (one of these bdng 
ascribed to M. F^russac, and another to M. Rafinesque,) 
two appear under names of M. F^russac, two under 
those of M. Lamarck, and one under that of M. Bafiih 
esque; one name is changed arbitrarily, and one is 
pven as a new species, under a new name. In 1838, in 
the second edition of the Ammaux sans VertebreSj 
M. Deshayes noticed twelve of the same species, five of 
which are under Mr. Say's names and ascribed to him, 
three under those of M. Lamarck, three under those of 
M. F^russac, and one under that of M. Rafinesque. 
The annexed table Tvill exhibit, at one view, the species 
described by Mr. Say, and the names applied to them 
by the other authors referred to. 
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TABLE OF TWENTY-THKEE SPECIES OF HELIX, 

DESCRIBED BY THOMAS SAT, ANTERIOR TO, AND DURING THE EARLY 

PART OF THE YEAR 1821, 

SBOWUHQ THE STNONYMS SUBSEQUEXILT APPLIED TO THEM BY 

EUROPEAN AUTHORS. 



Ko. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


Mr. Say. 

SpeoUe BMDM. 

1831. 


M. FenMU. 

ProdraoM Oen. 

1892. 


M. Lanuitk. 

Aaim. nns. Vat. 

ISO. 


M. DeahajTM. 

EocTC Mfltlwd. 

1830. 


M. PtihajTfii 

LAnwroh, 9d edk. 

1838. 


HELIX. 

albolabris. 

tridentata. 

altemata. 

thyroidus. 

labyrinthica. 

hirauta. 

perapectiva. 

lineata. 

auriculata. 

Meptemvohra. 

multilineata. 

appreasa. 

imlliata. 

inflecta. 

clausa. 

elevata. 

interna. 

cheraina. 

gularis. 

ligera. 

solitaiia. 

concavB. 

profunda. 


HET.TT. 

albolabris. 

tridentata. 

altemata. 

thyroidus. 

labyrinthica. 

hirvuta. 

perspectiva. 

lineata. 

auriculata. 

scptcmvolva. 


HEUX. 

bonplandi? 


HELIX. 


HEUX. 

bonplandi ? 
tridentata. 
scabra. 
thyroidus. 


tridentata. 

scabra. 

thyroidus. 


scabra. 






hirsuta. 
patula. 


himita. 
perspectiva. 










auriculata. 
planorbula. 


planorbula. 


planorbula. 


linguifera. 

denotata. 

clausa. 


linguifera. 


linguifera. 

notata. 

claiLHa. 


linguifera. 

denotata. 

clausa. 






knoxvillina. 






























rafinesquea. 














planorboides. 
richardi. 








ricliardi. 


richardi. 


richardi. 



It would be wrong to impute to either of the distin- 
guished gentlemen who have been named, any inten- 
tional injustice to Mr. Say. M. Fdrussac indeed, as- 
cribed to him all the species whose descriptions he had 
»een, previous to the publication of his own work, and 
those only, although it was in his power to have pro- 
cured all of them. M. Lamarck had no definite no- 
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iaon of the wrong he was doing, and his practice was 
in this particular verj loose. M. Deshajes, in the 
Encyclopvdie^ seems to have been careless in looking 
up his authorities, and had not awakened to the impor- 
tance of reforming the nomenclature by restoring origi- 
nal names, for which he has since proved himself to be 
an able and zealous advocate. But it maj be said, 
without justly incurring reproach, that neither of them 
seems to have considered it to be necessary, to pro- 
vide liimself with the means of making such references 
to American authors, as was proper and essential in 
order to render his own works more accurate, and to 
guard against injustice to others. Indeed, so late as 
1839, M. Deshayes, in his continuation of M. Ydrxa- 
sac's work, in giving the synonymy of Helix septem- 
volva ascribes the specific name to M. F^russac, over- 
looking entirely the fact that Mr. Say had published 
the species four years in advance of M. Fdrussac, as 
plainly appeared from the dates of the respective works 
to which M. Deshayes referred in his own description. 
It may be said, in excuse, that the writings of Ameri- 
can naturalists, scattered as they are through various 
periodical publications, are procured with difficulty in 
Europe. This is probably true, to a considerable ex- 
tent, but it is no more tnie than that similar European 
publications can hardly be obtained here. They can 
be obtained by those who deem them sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant some trouble in procuring them ; 
and the author who undertakes a general work, like 
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those named, without having the means of knowing 
what progress has been made in the science in every 
country, is but ill prepared for his task. His work 
cannot be either accurate, or complete, and must be 
destitute of that full authority, which a thorough in- 
vestigation of all existing information on the same sub- 
ject alone can give. In this way the utility of the 
works of MM. F^russac, Lamarck, and Deshayes is 
very much impjured; all of them being exceedingly 
incomplete and unsatisfactory in American species. 

Besides the species which were published by Mr. 
Say at the distant period before mentioned, numerous 
others have, in the interval of twenty years, been 
established by him and other American authors, very 
few of which, it is believed, have found a place in any 
foreign systematic work. The result of this omission 
has been what might be expected; insulated natural- 
ists in various parts of Europe, obtaining from time to 
time, through travellers and friends, some of the com- 
mon mollusks of this country, and finding them to be 
unnoticed in the standard works of reference, have 
considered them to be unknown. It seems never to 
have occurred to them, that these shells might have 
been described on the spot where they exist, or, in- 
deed, that there coidd be native naturalists to describe 
them. They have ttierefore published the species, with 
as little apprehension of having been anticipated, as 
if they had been brought from the most remote and 
uncivilized countries. In tiiis manner, well-known spe- 
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cies havo been named anew, varieties have l>een erected 
into species, and localities which have been carefully 
explored for twenty years, and whose prodactions are 
as well known as those of the neighborhood of London, 
have been considered as fertile of novelties as a 
newly discovered land. The errors which have thus 
arisen are so numerous, that it would be impoaable, 
and useless if it were possible, to notice them all; 
but the writings of MM. Bossmassler, Menke, and Des 
Moulins, where treating of American species, afford in- 
stances sufficient to confirm the remark. This ignorance 
of American authorities appears to have continued to tiie 
present time. M. Pfeiffer, in his SymbolcB^ published 
at Cassel in 1841 and 1842, ^ves descriptions of about 
twenty of Mr. Say's species, some of them, as he 
seems to suppose, for the first time. They were ori^n- 
ally described in this country twenty-five years ago, and 
of nearly all of them several other descriptions, with 
figures, have been published from time to time. This 
evil is likely to increase, until a systematic effort is made 
on the part of American naturalists to correct it. The 
remedy is, to rely more upon themselves, and less 
upon the savans of other countries; to assume that 
they are as likely to understand the things before and 
around them as those who are so far removed; and 
to claim the same notice and respect for what is done 
in the United States, as is accorded to the labors of nat- 
uralists in Europe. If these volumes should aid in excit- 
ing this spirit they will not have been entirely useless. 



m. 



OF SOME OF THE OBSTACLES IMPEDINO THE STUDY OF 
ZOOLOGY, AND THE MEANS OF OVERCOMING THEM. 



One of the opprobria of zoology, at the present daj, 
is the great number of nominal species, of almost 
every class of animals which have been described and 
published, and which have been brought forward with- 
out sufficient attention to the relative importance of the 
characters on which specific distinctions shoidd be based. 
Hence it happens that, in approaching the study of this 
science, we are compelled to possess ourselves, at the 
outset, of a mass of useless and cumbersome learning, 
which, under the name of synonymy ^ consists of little 
else than the accumulated misapprehensions of preced- 
ing writers aa to the value of specific difierences, and 
the record of the errors which they have thereby been 
induced to conunit. We cannot pass this shapeless mass 
without notice, for its very bulk challenges attention ; 
Dor can we avoid it, for it obtrudes itself at every point. 
The very necessity that exists, of investigating the 
errors of others, in order to render our own labors more 
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correct, condemns us to examine thoron^y all they 
have done ; and the more carelessness and haste their 
works exhibit, the more impeiioiis in this respect is oar 
dnty. The unwelcome and growing burden of synon- 
ymy is thus imposed upon Natural History, there 
to remain, imtil it shall be cast off by eofme much 
needed reform in the artificial arrangements of ihe 
present system. Perhaps there is no branch of zoo- 
logy in which this evil has already become so un- 
manageable as in that of the testaceous moUusks; 
and for this reason, we have thought that a few 
remarks on the subject, tending to explain the causes 
which have led to its existence, and pointing out 
the maimer in which they may be avoided, might, 
in some degree, prevent its increase in this partic- 
ular department, and among the naturalists of the 
United States. 

We do not intend to discuss the question, what con- 
stitutes a species ? for that would lead us too far firom 
the end we propose ; but, in common with most natu- 
ralists, we shall take it for granted, that certain indi- 
viduals, possessing a common organization and simi- 
lar external characters, derived from a common and 
similarly endowed source, and propagating other indi- 
viduals identical in structure with themselves, do now 
exist, and will continue to exliibit the same characters 
until they and their posterity become extinct. It is to 
these individuals, considered collectively, that we apply 
the name of species. Every species may be considered 
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to possess two kinds of characters, one essential and 
depending upon organization, the other contingent, and 
modified by the external circumstances imder the influ- 
ence of which it exists ; and while the type of the 
species, or the unity resulting fipom the totality of its 
characters, remains constantly the same, nature permits 
a great amount of variation in the subordinate par- 
ticulars, which radiate, as it were, in every direction, 
and at greater or less distance, from the specific cen- 
tre. If we consider the physical condition of the ter- 
restrial mollusks, we are prepared to find in them the 
maximum development of such variations ; for, owing 
to their limited locomotive powers, individuals are con- 
fined to a very narrow range, and during their whole 
lives, and often during a succession of generations, are 
subjected to absolutely the same influences. Yet, in the 
course of time, they have spread to great distances from 
each other, and now occupy very different locaUties. 
Hence, while one set of individuals is exposed to the con- 
tinued action of one agent, other sets, occupying other 
localities, may be acted upon by other and very diffferent 
ones, and in each locality a considerable but different 
modification of tiie specific character may consequentiy 
take place. We have only to suppose the existence 
of a certain number of localities, each distinguished by 
the presence of different causes, operating through a 
period of some duration on the species occupying it, 
and the result will ahnost necessarily be the production 
of as many well-marked varieties. Such is in fact 
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our experience in respect to many of otir native spe- 
cies ; for individuals from various and distant localities, 
especially from .those differing in climate, soil, or geo- 
lo^cal structure, are rarelj identical in external char- 
acter, but ahnost always present striking difierences in 
tiie size, thickness, or weight of the shell ; the eleva- 
tion or depression of the spire ; the smoothness or rough- 
ness of the epidermis ; the prominence and number 
of the striae of increase ; the diameter of the open axis 
of the shell, known as the umbilicus ; and in tlie number 
and magnitude of the tubercles, folds, and other tes- 
taceous deposits which are often formed in the aperture, 
and upon the columella of the shell. These modifica- 
tions are so constant, in some species, that the practised 
eye can thereby distinguish the stations, or rather the 
section of country, from which individuals exhibiting them 
are respectively derived. The same remark is true 
as regards the marine mollusks used for food. The 
dealers recognize the localities of some of them by 
variations which often escape the naturalist ; and they 
sometimes know that distinctions which he considers 
structural and constant, are due only to physical influ- 
ences. It is well known that there fe a tendency in 
nature to continue, to successive generations, those mod- 
ifications of form which have, in the first place, been 
introduced by accidental causes, and thus to continue, 
for a time, what have been called permanent varieties. 
But these, it is believed, return, sooner or later, to their 
original type. 
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Now the naturalist, occupying perhaps an insulated 
position, and familiar with a ^ven species only as it 
exists in a single section, where its characters are uni- 
formly the same, cannot a priori suppose it to assume 
other appearances elsewhere ; and when a strongly- 
marked variety is presented to him, he of course con- 
siders it to be a new species, closely allied indeed to 
the one with which he is acquainted, but yet distinct. 
He hastens to make it known by publication, and thus 
falls into an error rimilar to those which have given 
occasion for these remarks. It is the local naturalist 
especially, who is most likely to commit this kind of 
mistake ; for in the paucity of materials for comparison 
usually at his command, he cannot have the means of 
arriving at a more correct judgment. 

These remarks lead to certain inferences, which, if 
well founded, are worthy of serious attention, and which, 
combined with other considerations, ought to govern 
the conduct of naturalists. In the first place, we see 
that the diagnosis of species which rests exclusively upon 
external characters is, from their mere uncertainty, not 
wholly to be relied upon. The shell is an extraneous 
product of the animal, a substance foreign to it in 
some respects, and formed only for shelter in times of 
danger, and the protection of the soft parts from ex- 
ternal injuries. It possesses no vitality, and its charac- 
ters are, therefore, as we have seen, subject to change 
and even to obUteration, to a degree that never happens 
to organs partaking of the vitaUty of the animal. Soi- 
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entific certainty and exactness require characters which 
are not liable to change, and which we can seek onlj 
in the organization of the animal. This alone remains 
always the same ; for notwithstanding the speculations 
of M. Lamarck and his followers, there is not a shadow 
of evidence tending to prove the slightest permanent 
change, in the structure of a single animal, unce the 
creation of the world. Species, genera, and even whole 
groups of animals have been created, and have be- 
come extinct ; but, so far as we know, the organization of 
the most insignificant species has imdergone no change. 
The permanent characters drawn firom this source, 
combined with those of the shell, will enable us success- 
fully to discriminate between species, and we may ob- 
tain collateral aid from the observation of their struc- 
tural ftmctions, their instincts, and their habits ; and 
thus, while seeking to exhibit their distinctions alone, 
may do much towards completing their natural history. 
The requirements of science can no longer be satisfied 
by a single Linnaean phrase ; the characteristics of the 
whole organized being are needed ; and the description 
of the shell alone, ought never to be admitted, except 
when that of the animal itself cannot be obtained. The 
naturalist who has it in his power to acquire a know- 
ledge of the animal, a^ well as of the shell, should be 
held in every case so to do, and to make both known 
together. 

Conchology, considered as the study of the imper- 
ishable portions of a class of animals, has been, and 
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will coniinue to be, a most important auxiliary to the 
elucidation of geology ; but without the reform we have 
indicated, it cannot be much longer considered as a 
branch of zoology. It must give way to the more philo- 
sophical investigation of the mollusks as living beings, 
whose organization and relations must occupy the atten- 
tion which has hitherto been given to minute and com- 
paratively unimportant particulars of the shell alone. A 
pursuit which, imder the name of a science, has often 
served to give dignity to trifles, and which has caused 
a false estimate of the character and importance of 
all zoological studies, in the minds of many, will thus 
fall to its proper level, and take its rank as one of 
the scientific nugse which, in times past, have amused 
the minds and occupied the learned leisure of its adepts. 
Our successors mil look back with astonishment to 
the period when persons, busied with the collection, 
arrangement, and classification of these external envel- 
opes, often without the ability of distinguishing the 
animal of one genus from that of another, and some of 
whom, in a long career, never saw a single one of the 
aimnals whose products they were so familiar with, 
were considered to be naturalists, when they were in 
fact mere collectors. 

There is one excuse, however, which may be urged 
for the very general reliance which has been placed 
upon characteristics founded on variations of the shell, 
and that is, the prevalent idea, sanctioned by some 
leading names, that every difierence in the shell is 
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neccssarDy produced by a corresponding difierence in 
the structure of the animal. This principle, which 
IS exceedingly plaudble at first sight, ought, if trae, to 
be followed by another axiom which depends upon it, 
namely, that great diversities of the animal structure 
are attended by great differences in the shell ; and both 
ought to be confirmed by well-known facts. But, in 
truth, neither of these principles is practically of 
much value in the diagnosis of species, and every one 
familiar with shells, knows, that very considerable dif' 
ferences occur in all the particulars we have named, 
while the animal remains unchanged ; and on the other 
hand, it is equally well understood that considerable 
modifications of the animal structure may exist, without 
anything like a corresponding amount of variation in 
the shell. A remarkable instance of this occurs in the 
marine genera Lottia and Patella^ in which the shells 
resemble each other very nearly, but In which a separar 
tion of the two genera has been justified by important 
difibrcnccs in the animal structure alone. In the branch 
which we are considering, though not particularly among 
the species of this country, the naturalist can find no 
differences of animal structure to sustain the generic 
distinctions which, if he relied upon variations of the 
shell, he often would found upon these external char- 
acters. 

The second remark which we make, as resulting 
from the preceding observations, is, that no one is in 
a position to establish species with confidence, even 
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88 now practised on external characters alone, nntil he 
has thoroughly investigated each of them under all its 
diJFerent aspects. In order to do this, he who pro- 
poses additions to the list of our species should pos- 
sess, or have the opportunity of examining, complete 
series of specimens embracing those of every age, from 
the egg to maturity, and from every section of the 
country in which they occur. He should ascertain to 
what circumstances they are sutg'ected in different lo- 
calities, and be able to mark the different modifica- 
tions which correspond to differences of temperature, 
soil, elevation, humidity, and to the kind and quantity 
of food. He should be acquainted with their retreats, 
and their habits, so far as these are likely to affect 
their external characters. It is only afber he shall have 
made a careful comparison of all the variations which 
he notices, that he will be able fully to understand the 
species, and to decide definitively and correctly upon 
its varieties. K he finds the characters of his proposed 
species melting gradually into those of one abready well 
established ; or, in other words, if the interval between 
them is filled up step by step, by variations which, 
though differing but little firom each other, serve to con- 
nect the extremes, he ought to consider the two to be 
specifically identical ; for if any other practice should be 
adopted, there would be absolutely no limit to the num- 
ber of species, and every department of zoology would 
consist only of the history of well-marked individuals. 
And besides all this labor, he should furthermore be 
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able to refer to the works treating of American species, 
80 that he maj ascertain whether his results have not 
been anticipated bj others. And, if he would be worthy 
of entire confidence, he must not confine his observation 
to the cabinet. One who knows species only as they 
appear in his own drawers, can have but an imperfect 
idea of the innumerable deviations, firom every type, 
that nature permits. Specimens in cabinets are usually 
selected for their size, beauty, and perfection, or for 
some remarkable peculiarity about them, — those whose 
characters are strong and well defined, being always 
preferred, while the intermediate forms, a thousand 
times more nimierous than the others, but presenting 
nothing notable, are neglected. The tendency to order 
and classification, which the study of Natural History 
creates, induces the in-door collector to separate and 
arrange his specimens according to their resemblances. 
With hh materials he finds that distinctions are easily 
established, that the bounds of species and varieties are 
well defined, and that groups are marked by determinate 
and fixed characters. The limits of each division seem to 
him to be constant and not to encroach upon each other. 
As it is in his cabinet, so he supposes it to be in nature. 
He accordingly speculates, refines, and generalizes, and 
ends by establislmig a system wliich, because consistent 
with his own experience, he thinks equally supported 
throughout. When the same person changes the scene 
of his observation from his own cabinet to the field and 
the forest, and becomes acquainted with numerous 
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living individuals, he soon perceives that the dividons 
are much less abrupt than he had supposed. He finds 
that the changes 6i type are gradual and ahnost insensi- 
ble, and ihat some of the forms that had appeared to 
him definite and fixed, blend by degrees with others 
which he had considered to be distinct. He necessarily 
abandons many of his preconceived views as to spe- 
cific distinctions, and is obliged to modify all of them 
more or less by his new experience. Every naturalist 
should therefore test his opinions by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with living species existing in their natural 
conditions. It is true that but few of our naturalists 
could heretofore comply with these preliminary requid-' 
tions, and perhaps the most complete collections m the 
country, public or private, have not been sufficientiy 
ample to aflR^rd the means of making so thorough a 
comparison as we con^der to be necessary ; yet the 
rules we lay down are good ones, and, if observed so 
fiur as circumstances will permit, will be of great ser- 
vice to science. If our naturalists had been guided 
by them during the short career of American zoology 
we should now be firee from an amount of error in re- 
spect to our own species, which, in the period of twenty- 
five years, has created a synonymy well nigh as con- 
fused as that which in Europe has been accumulating 
more than twice that length of time. The excuse for 
error which formerly existed, m the want of means for 
learning what is correct, can no longer be received for 
the facilities arising from ample collections of shells and 

VOL. I. 9 
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books, and firom intercourse with a nmneroos and ireD- 
informed body of naturalists, are now nearly as great 
in this country as in Europe. 

There are, however, other causes tending to the 
continual introduction of spurious species, independent 
of the selection of a secondary class of characters 
on which to establish them, and these arise firom the 
usages of the science itself, and from opinions winch 
are held by some of its authors. We shall briefly 
mention two of them. The custom of appending the 
name of the earliest describer of a species to that of 
the species itself, although it is, in the present state of 
loology, necessary and proper, has in this connection 
inconvenient results. It is certainly a standing evidence 
of progress, but the working zoolo^t is apt to attach 
too much importance to it, and to ima^e iiiat his 
own diligence, and perhaps his scientific reputation, 
are measured by the number of species which he dis- 
covers and describes. At the present time, when 
every subject of science is attracting the attention of 
many minds, and the competition is particularly active 
in zoology, he is justified in supposing that delay may 
deprive him of the priority of his discovery. Influ- 
enced at once by a praiseworthy deare of establishing 
his own claims, and by the fear of being anticipated, 
he hastens to bring forward his description, often with- 
out giving himself sufficient time to verify the certainiy 
of his discovery. The result in such a case is fire- 
quentiy a supposititious species. The proper correction 
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of tlds procedure must arise firom fhe reflection, that 
an ill-established species cannot stand, that sooner or 
later the error must be discovered, and that a false 
judgment in this respect will be held to betraj inac- 
curacy, or insufficient powers of discrimination. He 
should furthermore be encouraged to keep back his 
discoveries until he is fiillj satisfied of their accuracy, 
by the assurance that, in the final opinion which is to 
fix his reputation, a single species well established, 
with its place and relations ascertained, will redound 
more to his honor than a thousand erroneous ones. 
These remarks are intended only for the ingenuous 
and well-meaning naturalist, but it is greatly to be 
feared that there have been others who, for the sake of 
a little temporary reputation, have thrust themselves 
without qualification among the laborers of NaturaT 
History, and have deluded themselves with the idea, 
that because they could write nobis after false species, 
others would be blind to their demerits. The career 
of such persons must always be short ; they are the 
false coin of science, and will sooner or later be 
stamped as uncurrent. The other of the causes alluded 
to is, the hypothecs, held by some persons, that the ani- 
mals of the respective continents, however near their 
affinities may be, are in every case specifically ^tinct 
from each other ; and hence, as there are animals of cer- 
tain fSEunilies on both continents which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from each other by any well-marked char- 
acters, it has resulted, that species possesfflng ai^)arent 
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idflulitj of ftTturml ftm md of €^gHl■ttlHl^ IiAfo 
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(hrmi CbmM of tbe Vmtod States fem tbe nBBe tnd 
in Great Britain. In a aoSkg^ tuSfy inliimlMi^f 
allied to fliat of ivbieh ire treat| to irit^ flie aig-broalh 
iitt firask-water inriU h iffbay ost JiiiimMKto^ mubb JBSoaltaf 
baa arisen from ihii aonree. In iUs flontfy boA ga* 
nerio and apeoifio fonna aeen to be almnat eulin^ 
independent of rBinatal m^mI othep ff>w*^ inflneBeeiu 
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them to be conridered identical, if confined to one 
continent only. Hence diflferent namea hate been in^ 
posed on what we cannot but consider to be the same 
Aing. The toRestrial genns iShi^oiiMy bearing in many 
respects a strong resemblance to Ac LbimeadtB^ is, like 
Aem, everywhere very nnifixrm in its external diarao* 
tors, and it is almost imposaUe to define from them 
alone, in what our species diflfer firom Aose of Bnrope. 
The question of Ae identity of Aese dosely alfied spe- 
cies must eventually be dedded by Aeir anatomy, bat 
in Ae mean time we believe it to be perfectly safe to 
adopt this ariom, that spemes, whencesoever derived. 
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possesdng fhe same characters, are identical. We view 
this to be a more rational course than to consider them 
to be the anahffues of each other, a conyenient but 
indefinite mode of expression, which maj be used to 
coyer eyery degree of similitude from a general analogy 
to a close aflSnitj hardly admittmg of distinction. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of a pro- 
per selection of specific terms for new objects ; for next 
in importance to a good description and figure, is an 
appropriate and characteristic name. The use of spe- 
<nfic names was adopted as a substitute for the charac- 
teristic phrase, consisting often of many words, which, 
before the time of Linnaeus, naturalists were obliged 
to cite wheneyer they alluded to a species. As one 
word thus took the place of an entire sentence, it was 
desirable to select one that expressed some prominent 
trait of the object named, and, if possible, that trait 
by which it was distinguished firom all others of the 
same genus. Such a word aids the memory by to- 
calling the characters of the species, and being in the 
Latin language, conyeys its meaning in eyery coun- 
try where that language is understood. This practice, 
00 obyiously consistent with good taste, good sense, 
and utility, was receiyed with general approbation, 
and ahnost immediately adopted among the rules of 
nomenclature. Li process of time, howeyer, innoya- 
tion commenced, and distinguished naturalists were oc- 
casionally complimented by the attachment of their names 
to particular species. There seemed at first to be no 
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impropriety in this usage; for the nataralist who had 
labored for jears in elucidating the history of a partico- 
lar class of animals, without any other reward than 
that arising from the gratification which the pursuit 
itself furnished, might well deserre to have his name 
connected with that department of knowledge which 
he had promoted. Indeed, there was acknowledged 
to be a beautiful propriety in disiingiushing a genus 
of plants by the name of Linnffius, the great refonner 
of botany, or a species of birds by that of Wilson, 
iheir eloquent and graceful historian; and in other 
sinular examples. Names derived from persons even 
of much less celebrity as naturalists might not be pro- 
ductiye of any practical inconyenience, and the custom 
was therefore so far sanctioned as to be admitted as an 
occasional exception to a general rule.^ It was, how- 
ever, a great error to permit any departure from the 
ori^nal rule, and its infraction has been followed by 
consequences very much to be regretted. In our 
own country, where there is but littie of that con- 
senrative feeling which tends to the preservation of 
those usages and principles which past experience has 
proved to be wise and useful, and where innovations 
of all kinds are entered upon rashly, and often, as it 
would seem, from a mere love of change, and where 
the influence of the personal example of the most 

1 The exception is thus stated by Mr. SwainsoD, in his System of No- 
menclature : " Species may be ocamonally named after personSf pcovided 
they have been distinguished in that branch of xodlogy." 
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cUstingaished leaders of science is very feeble, the 
wholesome restraints of zoological nomenclature have 
been broken down, and naturalists have created rules 
for themselves. A multitude of barbarous terms, de- 
rived from the names of persons and places, have been 
introduced, outra^g in their composition both pro- 
priety and good taste, inconsistent with the object pro- 
posed by the establishment of specific names, and sub- 
versive of the best interests of science. Among the 
names selected for this distinction are those of some 
of our most able zoologists, who are worthy of this or 
of any other honor, but there are many more of col- 
lectors and amateurs, and of persons totally uncon- 
nected with any branch of zoology, who have no claims, 
except that of the partiality of friends, to be placed 
in such association. The temple has even been dese- 
crated by the money-changers, and the names of shell- 
dealers and petty hucksters have been admitted to the 
same honors as those of Wilson and of Say. The 
indiscriminate use of these names defeats the intentions 
of those who apply them. An honor which is so com- 
mon as to be borne by every one, ceases to be an honor, 
and persons of general celebrity as naturalists, can- 
not feel themselves flattered by being classed in the 
same rank with the numerous unknown persons with 
whom they are thus associated. Be^des, to give the 
intended compliment any value, the reader must be told 
to whom the author intends to offer it ; and thus spe- 
dfic descriptions, besides comprising tibe characters 
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of fhe object described, must be bmihened by an ad- 
ditional clause establishing the identity of the person 
commemorated. 

Another evil, of a still more grave character, in- 
asmuch as it affects the reputation of thoso concern- 
ed, has resulted ; the motive of these friendly compli- 
ments has been questioned, and they have been sap- 
posed to arise more from a desire to gratify a certain 
small vanity than from any expectation of promoting 
thereby the advance of zoology. We do not ourselves 
coincide in this last opinion, because we know too 
well the honorable sentiments of some who have fidlen 
into the practice which we condemn, to suppose that 
they are actuated by motives so unworthy. We be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that they have adopted it fiom 
an amiable wish to gratify their friends, without hav- 
ing sufficiently reflected upon the abuses of which it is 
susceptible, or upon the serious objections to which it 
is liable. But we cannot approve the practice or pass 
it by without reprehension, because the motives of 
those who have adopted it are correct. We are con- 
vinced that it is itself erroneous ; we know that its 
abuses have become intolerable, and we think that 
they ought forthwith to be abated.^ To efBdct this, 

1 Wo do not wish to be understood to imply, that American xoologists 
alone are obnoxious to Uiis cboi^, but only that this reprehensible custom 
has been adopted in a more wholesale manner in this country than in 
Europe. In proof of this we will mention some of the most remaikable 
examples. In a series of memoiis by one author, published in the Sth, 
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the practice itself must be wholly ahandaned. We 
invoke the attention of zoologists to the subject, and 
ask their aid in endeavoring to eflfect a change. 

Having spoken thus freely of some of the evils 
which impede the progress of zoology, alluded to 
their causes, and suggested such remedies aa are 
praeticable in the department which we have under- 
taken, — having, moreover, condemned certain prac- 
tices which prominent zoologists of the time receive 
with favor, — we are quite prepared to be subjected 
to the test of our own rules. It may be, that we have 
not been governed by the principles which we recom- 
mend to others. Of this we leave others to judge. 
K it should be so, however, it will not detract from 
their utility, but only show that we have erred with 
the best intentions, and that instances often arise in 
which not only ourselves, but the best-informed zoolo- 
^ts may form incorrect conclusions. We do not 

6th, 7th, and 8th volumes of the Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, more than one hmidred instances occur of the use of specific 
terms derived from the names of the author^s irionds and correspondents, 
and these mostly applied to the species of one family of moUusks. In a 
memoir in the seventh volume of the Journal of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences, the name of an English botanist is applied in the 
same manner no less than twelve times in as many different genera o{ 
shells. The geologists, we fear, have been seduced by these bad exam- 
ples, for one of the most distinguished of them, in a memoir in the Trans- 
actions of the American Geological Association, having occasion to pro* 
pose five new species, has ^deeUeated" four of them to other geologists. 
Names derived from countries, mountains, rivers, &c., which are also 
objectionable, are used with great freedom, and numerous examples of 
them occur in the same memoirs. 
VOL. I. 10 
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expect to cause a reform, but we hope that, among 
the nmnerous yomig zoologists who are now coming 
forward, there maj be some who maj concur in the 
justice of our opinions, and whose career maj be, 
either through conviction or unconsciouslj, influenced 
thereby ; and we shall be happy if in a sin^e instance 
we shall prevent a repetition of the evils which we 
have mentioned. 

As to the application of our own principles to the 
species treated of in this work, we would remark, that 
among our generally acknowledged species, there are 
some which seem to us to be separated from others 
on insufficient grounds, and that our inclination is 
in every such case to reunite them. In some of these 
instances our o|nnion is confirmed by the opinion of 
gentiemen whom we consider to be better qualified 
than ourselves to decide ; in such, of course, there is 
no doubt. In others, that sanction is wanting or doubt- 
fully yielded ; yet our own convictions are too strong 
to permit us to hesitate. But in another class of 
cases, we are opposed by the unanimous opinion of 
all those zoologists who are familiar with the subject. 
Hero, we yield our own belief to the common senti- 
ment. We do it the more willingly, because time 
cannot fail to develop further facts which will estab- 
lish the truth ; and because multiplied observations on 
the characters and habits of species are necessary, 
and investigations must be made in some imcxplorcd 
parts of our country before we shall possess the ma- 
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tcriols for fonning a final opinion on all donbtful points. 
We shall express our own opinion on these spcciea, 
when treating of tbo different genera, and shall ^vo 
a list of those nearly allied, which scorn to us to 
need further examination. 




IV. 



OF CLASSrnCATION. 



The Animal Kingdom, a term intended to embrace 
the infinite multitude of living beings that people and 
animate the globe, that fill the air, the earth, and the 
-waters with life, is, bj the ori^nal laws of its organi- 
zation, separated into several distinct diviaons. In 
each of these, there prevails a common principle of 
structure, or unity of composition, variously modified 
and complicated, which pervades all the animals con- 
tained within it, and which is independent of, and distinct 
from, that which governs the composition of the others. 
The limits and boundaries of the diflfcrcnt divisions have 
not been so thoroughly investigated, as to determine' 
the exact relations wliich obtain among them, or their 
comparative rank according to the perfection of their 
organization and functions. Indeed of many of the lower 
animals very little is yet known ; but, the constant acces- 
sions which are daily made to our knowledge of their 
intimate structure render it certain, that very imix)rt- 
ant modifications of tlie received opinions in regard t<> 
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some of them, will hereafter be adopted. Two primary 
<livisions have been, for half a century, generally recog- 
nized by naturalists, viz. 

1. That including the Vertebrate Aiomals, or those 
endowed with an internal bony skeleton, the con- 
stant feature of which, is the vertebral column ; and 
possessing a brain, spinal marrow, and a system of 
nerves connected with them. 

2. That including the Invertebrate Ammals, or 
those destitute of the structure belonging to the pre- 
ceding ; the nervous system being only gangUonary. 

These great primary divisions are founded, essen- 
tially, upon diflferenccs in the conformation of the ner- 
vous system, and separate the animals possessing a com- 
mon sensorium or brain, and cerebral nerves, together 
with a ganglionary system, from those which possess a 
ganglionary system only. The first is characterized 
in the most definite manner, and the animals included 
in it, are constituted on the same general plan of organ- 
ization. It has usually been subdivided into four 
great classes. Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. 
But there are indications from the recent investigations 
into the structure of the Marsupial animals, which may 
lead to their establishment as a class between the Mam- 
mals and Birds; and there are not wanting reasons 
for the division of the Reptiles into two independent 
classes. But whatever changes may take place in the 
groupng of the component parts of the division, the 
divi^on itselTmust be retained with nearly its present 
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limits. The second division is characterized in a much 
less positive manner. It embraces beings of very vari- 
ous structure, possessing but few characteristics in com- 
mon, and created on plans of organization so widely 
diSerent, that nothing brings them together in the same 
group except the negative quality of wanting those 
properties which distinguish the first. In some of 
them, the nervous system remains undiscovered, and 
if it exists, is less developed than in the ganglionaiy 
animals. This classification, which is not altogether 
philosophical, is therefore liable to be re-modelled, as 
the progress of knowledge shall require it, and may be 
said to be, at present, in a rather unsettled state. 
Various propositions have been made by different 
naturalists, each influenced by his peculiar theoretical 
views, for its subdivision into natural classes, but none 
of these have met 'vsitii general acceptation. It is 
certain, however, that the Invertehrata will bo recognized 
to contain several distinct divisions, each holding a rank 
equally as independent as the vertebrate animals, dis- 
tinguished by a principle of conformation equally definite, 
and removed to a greater or less distance from them, 
according to the perfection of the structure and func- 
tions of the animals contained in it. 

The order and system impressed by the Divine Will 
on all created things, indicated to the early philosophers, 
as clearly as to those of our own time, that some princi- 
ple of arrangement must prevail in the constitution of 
animated beings; and hence their attention was given 
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to its inveBtigatJoD. Gmded hj only & very limited 
knowledge of tbcir structure, and obBcrring, wliat is 
very obvious, that there is a superior and an infe- 
rior extreme ia their organization, and a gradation 
&om tlie one point to the other, it was inferred that 
they are all arranged in a regularly descending series, 
and constitute an unbroken chtun from the highest to 
the lowest. It was seen afler a time, however, that 
this is true only in a very general sense, and that it 
regards the great classes rather than inferior groups, 
the degrees of the scale bemg very irregular, and the 
intervals between some of them of vast extent. Such 
a hiatus occurs between the two great divisions we have 
just named, the distance between the animals lowest in 
rank in the vertebral classes, and the most highly or- 
ganized invcrtebral ittiimala being almost infinite. In 
passing from one to the other the transition is immediate 
from beings posaesMng a brwn and highly developed nerv- 
ous system, distinct organs of sense, an internal bony 
skeleton which is a part of the living structure, renewed, 
from time to time, like the other tissues of the body, 
and extensive powers of locomoUon, and endowed, more- 
over, with intelligence, to those in which there is neither 
a bnun nor cerebral nerves, where the organs of sense 
are for the most part wanting or singly or douhtfidly 
developed, the body composed of a soft and flaccid sub- 
stance protected in some classes by an external cover- 
ing of hard and dense structure, but distinguished from 
bone by its want of vitality, and the power of locomo- 
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tion restricted commonly within very narrow limits, and 
in which intelligence is replaced by instinct. 

The impossibility of arran^g animals in an onin- 
temipted Linncan series being now acknowledged, and 
every practical attempt to construct such an one having 
failed, the attention of naturalists has been turned in 
another direction, and much time has been given to the 
investigation of the structural and functional reladoos 
of the several groups and species to each other, with a 
view of deducing from them the true principle of natu- 
ral arrangement. For this purpose their affinities and 
analo^es have been studied, their external appearance 
and minute internal anatomy have been examined, and 
Qie whole economy of their lives has been sought out 
A comparison of tliese, aided by acute observation and 
ingenious reasoning, has resulted in the promulgation of 
several hypotheses which have been put forth, each as 
illustrating tlio plan followed by nature in the creation 
of living beings, and wliicli should therefore be adopted 
as the basis of zoological classification. The authors of 
some of these, though admitting a generally descending 
series, have supposed that there are collateral lines, 
more or less numerous, diverging from tlie main series, 
but continuing parallel to, and after an interval of 
greater or less extent, merging again with it. 

Others, and tlie most numerous class, have conceived 
that, at whatever jx)int we commence, we shall, by 
tracing the gradations of organization and the connect- 
ing affinities of groups, arrive at tlie same })oint again ; 
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that the natural arrangement therefore is represented 
by a series of circles, constituting together a netrwork, 
of which the meshes or subordinate circles touch at 
their circumference other circles, having near relations 
with them ; the whole uniting to form a great circle. 
According to this idea, the animal kingdom consists of a 
certain number of grand divisions arranged in a cir^ 
cular form, each of these circles consisting again of the 
same number of classes forming another circular series 
within the preceding. These again are divided and sub- 
divided into others representing orders, families and 
genera. The number of parts constituting each of 
these circles is supposed to be the same. Thus, for 
instance, in one of these systems five genera are 
included in each family, five families in each order, and 
so on to the grand divisions, which are also five. The 
authors and advocates of the systems are by no means 
agreed as to the governing number adopted by nature, 
three, four, five, and seven, having been respectively 
proposed. They are all known as circular systems^ and 
receive their peculiar designation from the number pro- 
posed, as ternary, quinary, &c. 

It cannot be denied that every animal has other 
animals clustered around it by various relations, and 
that any system of grouping founded on these relations, 
tends apparentiy to a circular arrangement. But it is 
equally true that every attempt to discover the governing 
principle which presides in the arrangement has been 
hitherto unsuccessful. Notwithstanding that much leam- 
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ing and ability have been devoted to the sobject, the 
analogies relied on, in all these STStems, are of very 
unequal value, being oftentimes remote and almost 
imperceptible, and not infrequently fanciful and absurdL 
The reasoning is faUacious, sometimes transcendenialy 
and in the nuun unsatis&ctory, and the general opinioQ 
of naturalists is adverse to the theories themselves. 

Of the animals composing the great invertebrate 
division, those knoim by the name of Mollusca,' the 
mollusks, or soft-bodied animals, decidedly out-rank the 
others by the perfection of their respiratory, circulatory, 
assimilating, and reproductive functions, while the func- 
tions of ammal life, excepting those of locomotion, 
are as highly developed as in either of the other 
departments. They have consequently been usuaDy 
placed, iQ the order of arrangement, next after the verte- 
brate animals, and they are formed according to a pecu- 
liar typo or system of organization. 

From the time of M. Cuvier, who was the first to 
demonstrate the leading modifications of structure pre- 
vailing among tiie Mollusks, and to found thereon a 
truly philosophical classification, showing their several 
distinctions and relations, many other methods have 
been brought for^N'ard by distinguished naturalists. 
Some of these display great learning and ingenuity, 
in the formation of the terms applied to the various 
subdivisions, and if mere words could become a substi- 

1 The word is dehvcd from the Latin moUusciUi iu'$iulying so/l. 
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tute for knowledge, might eclipse the claims of that 
great man. But, when analyzed, thej are found to be, 
in their general outlines, essentiallj the same as the 
method proposed by him, the new one being merely a 
new nomenclature, with changes in the arrangement 
of the subordinate parts, and such new grouping of 
genera, as more recent anatomical investigations have 
rendered necessary. Some difference there is, also, 
in the opinions held concerning the comparatiye rank 
and value of the different sections, and the limits of 
the division itself, some authors including among the 
MoUusks one or more classes of animals which are 
excluded by others, and elevating to the rank of dis« 
tinct classes groups which, by others, are placed in the 
subordinate position of orders and families. With these 
changes and limitations, the primary subdivisions re- 
main as proposed by M. Cuvier in 1798, the minor 
parts having been from time to time modified by the 
labor of himself and other authors who have treated of 
these animals as a class. 

It is not intended, here, to ^ve a particular account 
of the classification of the Mollusks as at present re- 
ceived, but it is essential to the correct understanding 
of our subject, so far to exhibit it, as to show the 
position which the animals described in this work 
hold, the peculiarities which characterize them as a 
body, and the relations which they bear to each other, 
and to the other families of the same type of organi- 
zation. No method of classification hitherto published, 
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incticates correctly in aQ its details, the present state 
of this science, and hence, no one of them is followed 
in full, in this work; but, such of the yiews of dif- 
ferent authors as are acceptable to us, are with some 
alteration adopted here. The Mollusks are thus de- 
fined by M. de Blainville : 

MoLLUSOA. Amrnals tviih two equals gymmdried 
halves; the body with its appendages softj not arUcHr 
latedj enveloped in a skin or muscular membrane 
(manUe') of various form^ upon or within whuh is de- 
vdoped a calcareous shell of one or more pieces, * Cfbr- 
culation complete^ with white blood; heart essentialljf 
aortic and above the intestinal canal, Respiration 
aquaticy or aerial. Nervous system composed of a cere- 
bfiform ganglion above the cesophaguSj communicat- 
ing with the ganglia of the different functions^ those 
of locomotion being lateral. 

They were divided by M. Cuvier into three Classes. 

Class I. CEPHAI.OPODA. lo which the locomotiye organs are 

attached to the head. 
Class n. Gasteropoda.. In which locomotion is perfonned 

by an expansion of the ventral disk forming a 

sort of foot. 
Class III. AcEPHAXA.. In which a distinct head is wanting. 

The second class, which includes the animals herein 
described, is characterized by M. Rang, as follows : 
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CLASS n. 



GASTEROPODA. 



Animal. Body free^ without limbs to aid progres- 
sion; hut with an abdominal expansion or foot 
suitable for crawling^ and in a small number for 
swimming ; head distinct^ hearing commmly one 
or more pairs of tentacles^ and almost always eyes 
variously situated upon or near the tentacles; res- 
piratory organs branchialj very variable in their 
form and position. 

Shell. JExtemal^ internal^ or wanting^ almost al- 
ways a single piece^ conical or spiral when extern 
fuUy and more or less rudimentary when internal^ 
sometimes operculated. Inhabiting the sea^ fresh 
water ^ and land. 

The Bubdiyifflons of this class, or the Orders, have, 
in nearly all the methods, been founded upon difibr- 
ences in the structure of the respiratory apparatus, and 
tiie genera are grouped into them, according to their 
supposed relations in this particular, and without ref- 
erence to their other characters. But, the arrange- 
ment of the genera is not the same in any two of 
them, and the same terms being used by diflferent au- 
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tiion irxiii a difoeni pnelioal appEeaiion, oonndeni- 
Ueooofiiffloa prevaib in iSboB part of fte flMHififnlkii 
Manj of ihem bang impeiftcfly known, tteir plaMS 
most remain nncertain and sobjeet to ebaogOy vniil 
more accurate knowledge of tiieir etnictaie diall be 
obtiined; and it will not be nnfil aU of iliein have 
been inTesiigatedy that, any system can be {ropoqBd, 
iriuch| BO &r as these siibdiTiaons are conoemedy will 
baTe any chance of permanfince. Ihe following ar- 
xangement, nsed in the sense of ike anthon whose 
names are aiqpendedyis therefbre to be oonsidersd as 
merely a proTinonal one, to be TSiied ftom time to 
time, and posnbly to be entirely abandoned, by sob- 
giitiilmg another firanded npon a dfiflfareni otgn or 
ovgans, and expresring, peilia])s, more conecfly, tiieir 
natural relations. Becent dbserrations render ifc ear- 
tvn, indeed, that mnch eirQr ptreraib relative to tiie 
mode of respiration, and to the organs by which it is 
performed in this class. The nnmber of orders might 
be, eyen now, reduced by combining two or more 
together. 



ORDERS. 

1. PvsuMOBRJUicHiATA. Lamaick, and Gray. Oi|{anaof 
piradon oonsistiDg of branehial Teasels spread like a sel- 
woik over the internal parietes of a canty in the anterior 
part of the body, communicating with the air by a small 
orifice on the right side. Respiring air. 
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3. Certicobranchiata.. BlainTille. Organs of respiration 
situated in a large cavity above the neck, opening largely 
forwards. 

3. SiPHONOBRANCBiATA.. Blainvillc. Organs of respiration 
consisting of one or two pectiniform branchie, contained in 
a cavity in the anterior part of the back, and communicating 
with the surrounding medium by a tubular canal attached 
to the columella. 

4. AsiPHONOBRANCHiATA. Blaiuville and Deshayes. Organs 
of respiration the same as in the preceding, except that 
they are not prolonged into a tube, but have sometimes an 
appendix or inferior lobe performing the same office. 

6. ScuTiBRANCHiATA. Blaiuville. Organs of respiration pro* 
tected by a sub-spiral or simply covering shell. 

6. Inferobranchiata. Cuvier. Organs of respiration in form 
of lamellae or folds, under the projecting border of the 
mantle. 

7. CiRRHOBRANCHiATA. Blainvillc. Organs of respiration in 
form of numerous long filaments borne by two radical lobes 
above the neck. 

8. MoNOPLBUROBRANCHiATA. BlalnviUc. Organs of respira- 
tion on one side only. 

9. NuDiBRANCHiATA. Cuvicr. Organs of respiration consist- 
ing of naked arborescent tufts arranged symmetrically on 
the side and back. 

10. NocLEOBRANCHiATA. BlaiuviUc. Organs of respiration in 
form of symmetrical tufts grouped with the digestive or- 
gans into a mass or nucleus on the upper and posterior 
part of the back. 

11. Cryptobeanchiata. Deshayes. Organs of respiration 
often not apparent. 
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This clasfflficadon is better exhibited in the followiiig 
tabular form : 



TTFB. 



MOLLUSCA. 



I. 

Cephalopoiu 



■{ 



U. 
Gasxsbotoda 



Pnemnobrtiichuita. 

Cervicobranchiata. 

SiphoaobranchiaUL 

Aaiphoiiobnuicluatm. 

Scutibrmnchiata, 

Inferobranchiata. 

CirrfaobraDchiata. 

MoDopteurobranchiata. 

Nudibrancbiata. 

Nadeobrmnchiata. 

Ciyptobranduata, 



m. 

ACEPHAUL 



{ 



As the immediate subjects of this work are com- 
prised within one section of the pneumo-branchiate 
mollusks, namely, that containing the species living 
upon the land, it will not be necessary to give any ac- 
count of the order as a whole, beyond that contained 
in the preceding definition, except to indicate such of 
our native genera, as are by the best authorities ad- 
mitted into it, and their natural groupings into fsuni- 
lies. This is done in the following tabular view. It 
is proper, however, to notice, that there is much reason 
to doubt whether the family of Auriculadm is truly 
pneumo-branchiate, and that the characters of the 
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genus AncyltLB have not been determined by anatomi- 
cal investigation. The other genera are well known, 
with the exception of one proposed by the author. 





FAMILIES. 


GENERA. 






• 

Limacidoe . < 


Vaginulus. 

Tebcnnophoms. 

Arion. 




' 




Limax. 




SECT. 1. 

Terrestrial. ^ 
Living upon 
the land. 


HclicidsB . < 


' Vitrina. 
Succinea. 
Helix. 
Bulimus. 
Glandina. 


Pncumobranchiate 
MoUusca. ' 




Pupadse . • * 


CylindrcUa. 

Pupa. 

Vertigo. 






Helicinadse . 


; Helicina. 
Cyclostoma, 






r 


r Limnea. 




SECT. n. 
A(iuatic. ^ 
Inhabiting 
the waters. 


Limneadse . < 
Aoriculadffi . . 


Planorbis. 

Physa. 

Ancylus. 

Auricula. 



The characters by which the families are distinguish- 
ed, cUfTer in importance, but the genera contained in 
them respectively, are so nearly allied by a common 
peculiarity as to afford obvious and convenient di- 



visions. 



The impossibility of arranging animals in an unin- 
terrupted Linnean series, descending from the most pei> 
feet to those of the simplest organization, has long since 
been acknowledged, and every practical attempt to 
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construct sach a scries h&s been a failare. Of late 
years, the attention of naturalists has been turned iu 
anotlicr directiou, and much time has been given 
to the investigation of tiie structural and functional 
relations of the sereral groups and species to each 
other, with a riev of deducing from them the true prin- 
tnple of natural arrangement. For this pvirpose tli«r 
affinities and analo^cs haro been studied ; their ezt«r- 
nal appearances and their minute internal anatomy have 
been examined ; and the whole economy of their lives has 
been sought out. A comparison of these, uded by 
acute observation and ingenious reasoning, has resulted 
in the promulgation of several hypotheses, which are 
put fort^, each as the true plan or system followed 
by nature in tlie creation of living beings, and which 
should therefore bo adopted as the basis of xo<3ogical 
classification. The authors of some of these, tboo^ 
admitting a generally descending scries, have supposed 
that tlicrc arc collateral lines, more or less numerous, 
diverging from the main series, but continuing par^ 
allcl to it, and, after au interval of greater or less extent, 
merging agcun with it. 




V. 



OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF GENERA AND 
SPECIES, AND THE EXISTING CAUSES INFLUENCINa 
IT. 



The causes affecting, and the laws regulating the 
distribution of species upon the earth, together with 
the modifications of character produced by their influ- 
ence, have been much discussed of late ; but the facts 
hitherto recorded are too few in number, and the field 
of observation is too restricted, to permit any except 
very general inferences to be drawn from them. In 
the United States especially, it would be premature to 
attempt to define even the limits of species, so long as 
extensive portions of the country remain unexplored 
by naturalists, and so little attention is given to this 
subject; but, a few remarks based upon the present 
state of our information may be hazarded, although at 
the risk of bemg proved to be in part erroneous by fu- 
ture investigation. We proceed, therefore, to mention 
various causes which have been supposed to exercise 
an influence upon the diffusion of genera and spe- 
cies, and upon the multiplication and perfection of 
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individuals; and to coni^der their respectiye impor- 
tance, as shown by their effects upon the indigenous 
species of land mollusks. It is necessary to pre- 
mise, however, that our remarks on these causes are 
derived solely from observation in this country, and 
relate only to their influence on the species existing 
here. 

Geographical feature of the country. The effect 
of the combined influences which determine the range 
of these animals is, to confine each species to a cer- 
tain natural station or habitation ; in other words, to 
restrict it within geographical limits more or less defi- 
nite, beyond which it never extends; and hence their 
range appears to be very closely dependent upon the 
geographical character of the country. It is proper 
therefore to inquire in the first place, how far they are 
in reality restrained by merely geographical causes, 
and whether the geograpliical features of the country 
exercise of themselves a positive influence on their 
distribution; and in order to a correct understandinff 
of the subject it seems to be necessary to give a brief 
sketch of the principal geograpliical outlines of the 
region to wliich our notice is limited. 

The territory of the United States is bounded on 
the north by the Great Lakes and British America, on 
the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Republic of Mexico, and on 
the west by that State and the Pacific Ocean. It 
extends from 67° W. to 125° W. from Greenwich, 
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through fifty-eight degrees of longitude ; and on the 
Atlantic coast from 25'* N. to 45"* N. through tweniy 
degrees of latitude, and on the Pacific coast from 42** 
N. to 49"* N. through seven degrees of latitude. The 
distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, through 
this tract, is estimated at 2500 miles, and between 
the extreme north and south points at 1400 miles. 
It has a maritime frontier of more than 4000 miles, 
and a lake coast of 1200 miles. Its superficial con- 
tents are supposed to exceed 2,200,000 square miles, 
only one half of which is included within the bounda- 
ries of the organized State and Territorial govern- 
ments. The whole country east of the Mississippi, 
and for a considerable distance west of that river 
was, with the exception of an inconsiderable portion 
of pndrie, originally covered with a dense forest ; and 
the labors of two hundred years have cleared and 
opened for cultivation probably less than one-eighth 
part of it. The magnitude of the whole area will be 
more fuUy realized by reflecting that it is eleven times 
greater than the kingdom of France, and considerably 
exceeds that of the whole of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of the Russian empire.' 

Its great geographical features are derived from two 
principal systems of mountains which traverse it, and 
divide it into three distinct regions. The first system 

> For details respecting the physical features of the country, the author is 
indebted to a valuable work on the Climate of the United States, by 
SamudFony, M. D., 8vo. New Toik, 1842. 
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oonrisiBaf the ranges known m ihb BoAj MaaaiaiaMf 
nnmng neariy parallel Kridi tibe coast of flie PiMifie 
Ooean, of Taximu ekTatiany but the U^iest peaka 
linng beyond ihe limito of perpetoal fipost and awnr. 
Theae aeparato tibe iratara nmung into the Piaaifia 
Ocean firam fhoae flowing into tibe Ifiananpin Bmr, 
and Gnlf of Menco. Hnb second system connte of 
the Appalachian rangea, wliibh rise firam an defalal 
iaUeJand that makea up nearly lialf of liieir wbola 
deratian, tbe sammitB ooeasionany readmig an aUitoda 
of six flioiisand, or even az tibooaand fife hmdred fbet 
abo?e tbe aeai bat preeenting a mean bdgjht of fifom 
two thousand to two tiboosand fife bmidred ftet. Tb/Bj 
extend in a norHi-eaBt and aoatb-west direction firom near 
the St Lawrence rifer to Alabama, and fium a banier 
between the waters that flow westward to fbe IGsna- 
sipja river and the Gulf of Mexico, and flioae tbak 
flow directly into the Atlantic Ocean. At thdr soatilh 
em extremity they incline towards the south-west, and 
terminate before reaching the Gulf of Mexico, thus 
penmtting the low alluvial lands of the southern Atlanr 
tic coast to unite with the lands of the same character, 
which form the southern part of the valley of the 
MiRsiflfflppi. The great regions formed by these par- 
allel systems are the following : 

1. The Pacific Region, extending between the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Of this, as well as of the elevated plat- 
form or table-land from which these mountuns 
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rise, but little zoological information has been 
received. 
2. The Central Region, or vast plain extending from 
the Rocky Mountains on the west, to the Appala- 
chian Mountains on the east. Being watered by 
the Mississippi River and its tributary streams, it 
is commonly known as the great valley or basin of 
the Mississippi. It is for the most part underlaid 
with horizontal strata of secondary limestone, and 
in its eastern and northern parts contains coal 
formations of great extent. Its rivers are of great 
volume and length, and the Mississippi River, rising 
near the western extremity of Lake Superior, and 
running southwards to the Gulf of Mexico, divides 
it into two parts. 
8. The Atlantic Region, extendmg from the Appa- 
lachian chain on the west, to the Atlantic Ocean. 
This is for the most part a gently sloping plain, ex- 
tending from the base of the mountains to the 
ocean. The northwestern, or more elevated portion, 
is based principally on primary strata, whUe the 
division nearer the sea is imderlaid by horizontal 
cretaceous and tertiary, composed of marls, cal- 
careous clays, and sand. 
As the physical characteristics which we have indi- 
cated, rather than described, are very marked, and dis- 
tinguish a coimtry of very great extent, they probably 
afford as many facts tending to show the influence of 
this class of causes, as are to be found elsewhere ; and 
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henco we may look upon any inference which may be 
properly drawn &om them here, as one of general 
application. 

Mountain ranges, and particalarly systems of momh 
tains, are of course among the most effective natural 
barriers to the extension of ammals on the sorfiice of 
the globe ; but the completeness of the effect is in pro- 
portion to their height and continuity, and is modified 
by the respective locomotive powers of the species 
which they restndn. A low range of mountains which 
would completely intercept the progress of fishes, and 
other animals inhabiting the waters separated by them, 
would hardly place an obstacle in the way of quad- 
rupeds or birds, which have the means of surmounting 
them. A higher range, which would yet not impede the 
birds, would begin to limit the quadrupeds. It would 
define the range of the smaller species, and those of 
feeble locomotive powers, which are confined by tiieir 
habits to the immediate neighborhood in which tiiey 
are bom ; while the larger and more powerful species, 
accustomed to roam over extensive tracts of country in 
search of food or for change of climate, would scarcely 
be checked in tlieir migrations. It does not appear, 
from any circumstance noticed in the condition of the 
terrestrial moUusks, that any height of mountains which 
could be surmounted by quadrupeds, would oppose an 
insuperable boundary to them, or that there is anything 
in tiieir organization to prevent their compassing the 
highest elevations, provided the other circumstances are 
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Buch as are consistent with their economy. For, al- 
though their powers of progression are of a very low 
order, they are not by their instincts restricted to a 
particular local habitation, nor have they any regular 
places of breeding or of shelter, but on the contrary, 
'seek such as may happen to suit their purposes, and be 
near when needed. Hence, although no individual 
animal can be supposed to have made any considera- 
ble progress, yet, as every one has receded further and 
farther from the point of departure, it may be con- 
ceived that, in the course of the countless generations 
which have existed, they may have extended to vast 
distances from the original focus of the species, if indeed 
{here was but one focus, a fact which is likely to remain 
undetermined. We might expect then, a very wide and 
almost unlimited distribution of these animals, if there 
were no other counteracting circumstances to restrict it ; 
and, if such did not exist, our expectations would proba- 
bly be realized. But, as with the elevation of the ranges 
of mountains the atmospheric temperature is reduced, 
the character of the vegetation changes, and the geo- 
lo^cal structure almost always assumes a new form, the 
conditions of life on high levels become very different 
from those existing below, and the influences resolve 
themselves mainly into those of climate. These operate 
in a very different manner from the obstacles we have 
before spoken of, and affect directly the means of 
procuring food, the power of reproduction, and the 
ability of sustuning life itself; and hence they are of 

VOL. 1. 13 
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the ulmost importance in the consideration of this sub- 
ject. The facts, in relation to the zoological influence 
of the two systems of mountuns within the United 
States, accord fiilly with these views. The Rocky 
Mountains, rising through the level of vegetable bar- 
renness to Uiat of perpetual snow, are, at their highest 
elevations, unsuitable to the existence and support of 
animal life ; and constitute a barrier impenetrable to 
nearly every class of animals. The country westward 
of those mountains is therefore separated zoolo^cally, 
as well as geographically, from that eastward of them; 
the species common in the more eastern divisions are 
there replaced by other and different forms ; and it is 
thus a distinct zoological region. The Appalachian 
ranges on the other hand, of moderate elevation, cov- 
ered for the most part to their summits with forests, 
and presenting no limit to the support of animal life, 
are easily penetrated at many points through their de- 
files, and present but few obstacles to the extension of 
species. They constitute no zoological barrier to the 
land-moUusks, although they do to some other ftninn^lg ; 
and if, owing to their altitude and the consequent di- 
minution of temperature, individuals are less numerous 
upon their summits than in the valleys, this effect is 
climatic alone. Of the native species inhabiting the 
Atlantic Region, with the exception of those of the ter- 
tiary section in the south and south-eastern parts of it, 
nearly all have Leon noticed in the Central Region; 
and, so far as observation extends, both sjvecies and 
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individuals are quite as numerous in the insulated val- 
leys among the mountains, and upon their slopes, as in 
the coimtry on either side of them. This remark can- 
not of course apply to the introduced species, which to 
this time, with one or two exceptions, are confined to the 
Atlantic Region alone. There are, however, in the 
Central Region, several species which hitherto have not 
been detected in the Atlantic Region ; but this obser- 
vation, if it should continue to hold good after more 
extended investigation, may probably be explained by 
other than geographical causes. And there is at least 
one species, which, in its progress from the west east- 
ward, seems barely to have reached the confines of the 
Eastern Region. This is Helix profunda^ common in 
the Central Region, but hitherto only found eastward 
of the Alleghany Mountains in a single locality, on the 
Juniata River, in Pennsylvania. Neither do our rivers 
and lakes appear to present any positive obstacle to the 
extension of species, for we do not know an instance 
where the two banks of a river exhibit any considerable 
diflTerence in this respect, both species and individuals 
being in general equally numerous upon both sides of 
them. Even the Mississippi River, separating the coun- 
try into eastern and western sections, and nearly insulat- 
ing the eastern section lying between the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico, has no restraining efiect, and 
the Great Lakes themselves have not prevented many, 
and perhaps all, of the species common to the country on 
their southern border from extending to their northern 
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shores ; they being nearly as abundant in some parts 
of Canada as in the United States. 

Leaving out of consideration the ocean, which of 
course confines whole tribes and orders of animals 
within one area, it would seem necessarily to result, from 
the preceding facts and observations, that merely geo- 
graphical features do not much affect the distribution of 
species ; and that their territorial range, under simi- 
lar and favorable conditions, is, irrespective of geo- 
graphical limits, very wide. The vast area between tiie 
Bocky Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean may, for 
these animals, be considered as one zoolo^cal district ; 
and it may be assumed that they are diff^ed through- 
out the whole of it, except where they are restrained by 
climate, or by other general or local causes. 

The following tabular view exhibits the distribution 
of the species mentioned in this work, according to 
the geographical divisions before defined, so far as un- 
derstood at this time. The species believed to have 
been introduced from other countries are printed in 
italic letters. 
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TABLE OF DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIES IN THE SEVERAL 

GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS. 



Species noticed in 

the Pacific Region^ 

only. 



Species noticed in 

the Central Region * 

only. 



Species noticed in 

the Atlantic Region 

only. 



Species noticed in 

both Central and At- < 

Untie Regions. 



Succinea nuttalliana, rusticana. 

Helix califomiensis, cdumbiana, labiosa, loricata, 
nickliniana, nuttalliana, sportella, strigosa, town2»- 
endiana, tudiculata, vancouverensis. 

Succinea luteola. 

Helix albocincta, berlanderiana, bufibniana, datisa, 
cumberlandiana, demissa, elevata, exoleta, gula- 
rijs, interna, lasmodon, leporina, limatula, maxil- 
lata, multilineata, pcnnsyK'^nica, rotula,8ajucola, 
solitaria, spinosa, sub-plana, tcxasiana. 

Buliinus dcalbatus, superastrus. 

Glandina vanuxemeusis. 

Vertigo decora. 

Hdicina occulta, chrysochcila. 

' Vaginulus floridanus. 
Arion horteriM, 
Limax agreatUy varUgatuM. 
Succinea campestris. 
Helix aspena^ ceUaria^ hortennt^ jejuna, lucidot 

multideniata, ott(Miis, rbodocheila, selenina. 
Bulimus dteoUatua^ undatuMf fasciatus, subula, vir- 

gulatus. 
Cycloetoma dentatum. 
Pupa incana, modica, pcmtifica. 
Cylindrella campanulata, jejuna, lactaria. 
Achatina gracflliraa, pellucida. 

' Tebennophorus caroliniensis. 

Limax campestris. 

Vitrina peUudda. 

Succinea avara, aarea, oralis, obliqua, jnUria. 

Helix albolabriff, altemata, appressa, arborea, auri- 
culata, chentina, concava, dentifera, electrina, 
fatigiata, fuliginosa, hinnita, inflecta, indentata^ 
inomata, intertexta, labyrintbica, ligera, lincata, 
lucubrata, major, minuacula, uiobiliana, mono- 
don, palliata, perspectiva, profunda, pulcheUay 
pustida, sayi, scptemvolva, sthatella, suppressa, 
thyroidus, tridentata. 

Bulimus lubrieuSf exiguus, faUaz, harpa. 

Glandina truncata. 

Pupa armifera, badia, contracta, corticaria, rapicola. 

Vertigo gouldii, milium, ovata, pentodon. 

Helicina orbiculata. 
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Climate. In a territory so extensive as that em- 
braced within the United States, there is ample oppor- 
tunity to test the effect of climate ; and the topograph- 
ical character of the country aids in defining the 
bounds of this influence, and in enabling us the more 
readily to appreciate its amount. It may be said, in 
general, that the country presents a great diversity of 
climate, varying from that of the northern district, 
where frost and snow prevail nearly six months in the 
year, and the alternations of temperature are rapid and 
excessive, tlie extreme range of the thermometer ex- 
ceeding ISO"" of Fahrenheit, to that of peninsular Florida, 
where the seasons blend imperceptibly with each other, 
vegetation is never dormant, and flowers succeed each 
other without interval. 

The mean summer and winter temperature of the two 
most northern and tlio two most southern military posts, 
the last of these being an insular one, together with that 
of tlie most south-western post, taken from Dr. Forry's 
work, will illustrate the subject, and show that we have 
within our limits a range of climate as excessive in its 
extremes as those of Moscow and of Cairo. 
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The general effect of climate, irrespective of other 
influences, is undoubtedly a reduction of the number, 
both of genera and species, towards the north ; and a 
manifest diminution of the number, size, and perfection 
of individuals. Thus, while in the northern sections 
Glandina, Helimia^ Cyclostomay and the polygyral forms 
of Helix entirely disappear, and only one of the native 
species of true Bidimus remains, the single genus Vitrina 
begins to be observed. At the same time, although in 
the southern sections the genera are more numerous, 
and only two northern genera, Tebennophorus and Ft- 
trinay are known to disappear, yet, the great genua 
Helix becomes less niunerous in species, thus indicating 
that its focus is in the more temperate portion of the 
central region. This result however, is affected by 
elevation and other causes as well as latitude, species 
being continued on the Appalachian table lands, as far 
south as Georgia and Alabama, when they have abready 
cUsappeared on either side in the same latitude. And 
while the northern species show a tendency gradually 
to run out, towards the south, their places are supplied 
to some extent by other forms. Thus, the polygyr<d 
SeliceSy which form a very distinct division of this 
genus, and by some have been thought to possess char- 
acters sufficiently marked to constitute a genus by them- 
selves, occurring but rarely in the latitude of the Ohio 
river, become more common towards the south, until, on 
the borders of the Gulf of Mexico, they exist in vast 
numbers, to the exclusion of nearly all the species. 
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irluoh foriiher noriii ooenpj llie eomiky. J&ii* fiOagf 
if it be oone&dered a leptimaito speoaesy ii anoflMr nd- 
lar instance. It a^ipean first, spiiia^, north of tki 
Obio, where it oan hardfy be dSsihigiushed ftom the 
analogous Mdix tridadatm; but in the sandj parts ef 
the aoadi it is greatly mnllipGed, and entirely takM the 
place of the latter spedes. 

But, althouf^ distribation is mainfy infhwMwd by 
elimate, there are many other nunor eansea iMA 
gtetJlj modify its eflbet, and defceimine Ae nnnibery 
both of genera and qwdes, in partioalar loeaBtieai and 
eren over large tracts of ooontry. Amo^g theae are 
the following. 



Gedtogieai Struetmre. Hnb inflaenoe of tins 
is Yery important, and adnnia of no doobt She soils 
formed firom tho dtflnis of eakaieons strata an tiboas 
which support the terrestrial molliisks in Ihe greatest 
numbers, and on which individaab attain the greatest 
sise and beaafy. It would seem, iherefore, that the 
calcareous matter of the soil is in some way essentisl 
to the perfection of the shelL Smls formed from pn* 
mary rocksy on the other hand, are those on which they 
are least numerous, and where the shell is in general 
smaller and less ponderous. We doubt not that indi* 
Tiduals brought from prinutiye and from calcareous 
regions may be respectively distinguished by the greater 
or less deyelopment of, and the amount of calcareous 
matter in, the shell. As to the other geolo^cal fimn- 
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ations, we liave not been able to perceive any ap- 
preciable differences in the influence which thej exert, 
but from all of them it is less favorable. The coal 
formations have been said to be nearly as favorable to 
their multiplication as calcareous strata. We are not 
prepared to deny this entirely, but certainly, in every 
part of the coal-field of the eastern part of Ohio which 
we have visited where limestone is wanting, these ani- 
mals are not more numerous than in the primary region 
of Vermont, other circumstances in both being appar- 
entiy equal. The only inference therefore which seems 
to be justified is, that the presence of calcareous matt^ 
in the soil produces a positively favorable effect on the 
increase of the terrestrial mollusks ; the effect of the 
other geological formations being only negative, and, so 
far as observation goes in this country, not definite. 

Vegetation. A vegetation composed entirely of coni- 
ferous trees produces a positively unfavorable influence. 
Hence, in our pine forests, these animals are always 
comparatively rare, and in the northern primary sections 
may be said to be entirely wanting. In the Southern 
States, where extensive pine forests prevail, but with a 
favorable climate and a calcareous soil, neither species 
nor individuals are numerous, and the latter are reduced 
in fflze. It seems necessary, indeed, that deciduous 
trees and plants should predominate, in order to their 
considerable multiplication and extension. 

Humidity and Dryness. Humidity is one of the 
conditions necessary to their existence, and therefore it 

VOL. I. 14 
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is that they are more nmnerous in humid localities 
than elsewhere. For the same reason, they prefer the 
bottom of ravines, and the damp and shady recesses of 
the forest, and choose for their places of shelter strata 
of wet and decaying leaves, and the lower sor&ces of 
wood and stones in contact with the soil, or even bnry 
themselves in the soil. For though they have the ability 
to retire into their shells and of hermetically cloang the 
aperture, yet this power seems to be provided as a de- 
fence agsdnst occasional or accidental changes, and not 
agsdnst constant or long-continued effects. Hence, they 
are rarely found to occupy positions that are perma- 
nently arid; and in regions subject to long-continued 
drought, and upon soils which easily give up their mm- 
ture, they are not met with except in low ntoations, 
near the margins of streams, ponds and swamps. For 
the same reason they are not common on soils which 
become hard and impenetrable on drying, and are want- 
ing in sun-burnt wastes and in sandy deserts. The vicin- 
ity of waterfalls, within the influence of the spray and 
mist arising from them, is a favorite locality of many 
species. Excessive moisture, on the other hand, is very 
prejudicial, for they cannot exist in swamps, or upon 
grounds subject to be overflowed with water, and they 
are destroyed by inundations. The genera, however, and 
even the species, dififer considerably in these partic- 
ulars. Glandina occupies habitually wet and swampy 
grounds, and Succinea and some species of Pujhx are 
often found upon ground in the immediate vicinity of, 
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and saturated with water, localities not habitable by 
other genera. Helix mvitilineata is one of the species 
sidd to inhabit wet meadows. 

Elevation. Although all our species, as has been 
sidd, may be supposed to have surmounted very consider- 
able elevations, yet they do not constantiy inhabit the 
highest levels, such positions being, by reason of climatal 
influences, less favorable to them than less elevated 
situations. There are, however, some species which, 
although diffused throughout almost every part of the 
country, are found more commonly than others, in the 
higher regions of the mountains, and which appear to 
occupy them by choice. It would seem, therefore, that 
elevation exercbes an influence independent of climate. 
We are not aware that many facts have been observed 
which support this opinion, and the only species which 
we can mention with confidence as being frequentiy 
noticed in such situations is Helix hiomataj which, both 
in New York, Vermont, and Massachusetts, we have 
procured from the Idghest ridges. This native species 
bears some resemblance to Helix alliariay wldch Mr. 
Forbes cites as an inhabitant of the highest elevations 
in Great Britain. 

But, notwithstanding these remarks, the general influ- 
ence of elevation corresponds with that of increasing 
northern latitude, and is decidedly climatal. The height 
of the most elevated mountains in the United States, 
eastward of the Rocky Mountains, however, is so incon- 
siderable, that they enjoy for a short period, at least 
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during the smnmer, a temperature which is snfficientlj 
mild to pennit any of the species to exercise their usual 
functions, and to reproduce their kind, althou^ the 
length and severity of the winters retard their maturity 
and prevent a rapd increase of numbers. Hence, 
species are less numerous, and individuals are reduced 
in size and beauty, on the higl^rat levels, in the same 
manner as they are in northern localities. A striking 
instance of this effect is seen in the mountainous re^<Mi 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, where Hldix triden- 
tataj and ff. %ayi^ although frequently met with, do not 
reach one half the magnitude which they attain in the 
lower levels of western New York and Ohio. 

The observations hitherto made on this interesting 
subject are few, and do not authorize any confident 
inference ; but so far as they go, they show that neariy 
all the species which inhabit the country on either side 
of the mountidns, exist also on the high table4ands, 
and that if there are any species peculiar to the extreme 
high points, they must occupy very limited localities on 
the few peaks which rise more than 5000 feet above the 
sea. It is not unlikely indeed, that the genus Vitrinay 
which has been found elsewhere at high elevations, may 
be discovered in these situations. 

The relations which the different levels of elevation 
bear to the parallels of latitude, although as interesting 
to the zoologist as to the botanist, have not yet been 
made the subject of examination in this country. But 
the Rocky Mountains, towards and beyond which the 
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tide of jxqjnhkioii is abeadj roDing, ofkTy in the great 
extent ci their table4and and in the height to which they 
rise, a Tast field of research to future naturalists, where 
tfaej irin be able to solve many of the most important 
qaestkms connected with the geographical distribution 
of the terrestrial mollusks of our country ; and only a 
few years will elapse before these mountains will be 
accessible, with comparative ease, to those who may wish 
to explore them. 

Haying thus noticed the most important agents which 
are supposed to influence the extension of these animals, 
it may be proper to give such general results respecting 
their actual distribution, as seem to be justified by our 
present scanty knowledge, and to be in accordance with 
the preceding principles. And if, as before observed, 
but littie confidence can be placed in such general infer- 
ences, they may nevertheless be useful by exciting 
further investigation, and may lead the way to more 
certain information. The facts hitherto observed in re- 
lation to species, indicate the existence of several distinct 
zoological divisions or sections of country, of which the 
topographical characters are in general well marked, and 
in which, respectively, causes are seen to exist adapted, 
according to our views, to exercise the influences we have 
named. It is not pretended that the productions of each 
of these, even in the limited department of the terres- 
trial moUuaks on which alone they are founded, diflbr en- 
tirely from those of the others ; but, whOe they are more 
or less blended in general, there are certain species which 
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are peculiar to each. And notwithstanding that these 
sections may he defined with some particularity^ their 
limits are necessarily in a considerable degree arbitrary ; 
and it will require many years of patient and indus- 
trious observation, and the accumulation of a great 
number of facts, before they can be laid down with cer- 
tainty. Beginning at the southern extremity and pro- 
ceeding northwards, they occur in the following order. 

Section 1. The Peninsuia of Floriday and the 
adjacent islands, extending from 24° 3(K to 30"* north 
latitude, and at the nearest point being about one hun- 
dred and thirty miles distant from the northern shore of 
the island of Cuba. This section, surrounded by the 
ocean on every side except the north, is but littie raised 
above it, no part rising more than one hundred and fifty 
feet above its level. The interior of its southern part is 
an immense morass intersected by slug^h streams, while 
its northern portion is in some parts a level, and in others 
an undulated country with a sandy soil, and, except 
near the streams and ponds, and in the islands or insu- 
lated thickets of verdure locally called hammockn^ where 
deciduous trees prevail, covered with pine trees and an 
undergrowth of dwarf palmetto. The climate is peculiar ; 
summer and winter present no great extremes, and meet 
each other by slow and insensible changes ; the beautiful 
vegetation and verdant foliage of the tropics are ever 
present ; and with the temperature of Cuba, are enjoyed 
many of its productions also. Its zoology has never 
been thoroughly investigated, but a careful exploration 
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of its most southern portion, including the islands of the 
coast, has demonstrated that many of the land-mollusks 
indigenous to Cuba, are found both on the main land and 
the islands, and that others which are derived from a more 
distant source, also exist there. Among the former are 
Pupa incaruij Cylindrella lactaria^ Cyclostorha dentatum^ 
Bvlimu9 undatm and fasciatus ; and among the latter, 
BulimuB virgidatuSy and Helix rhodocheilay sdenina^ 
ottonisy &c. There are other species which, so far as is 
at present ascertained, are peculiar to this section. Such 
is VaginuluB floridanuB. Dead and worn specimens of 
other Cuban species are also sometimes seen in collec- 
tions, and represented to have been procured in Florida, 
but the evidence that they actually were, is not entirely 
satisfactory. The other species indigenous to this sec- 
tion are the same which are found in the next northern 
section. The influence of a mild climate approaching 
that of the intertropical regions, and very favorable to 
the multiplication of species, is counteracted, in some 
degree, by the excessive humidity of large tracts, and 
by the general prevalence of a sandy soil. For this 
reason, though in some situations they exist in multitudes, 
there are extensive portions where it is almost impossible 
to discover a single one ; and, in general, it may be said, 
that individuals are multiplied whilst species are re- 
strmed. The marked characteristics of this section, 
and its near approach to a tropical climate, lead us to 
expect that when it shall have been thoroughly explored 
it will be found to contm more than the twenty-eight 
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gpedee now Biqypoied peooSar to ilNit^ at lydlM otter 
introdnoed specieB. ItpoMeMeoapaeoBar iutM B rt iilfco 
eooneotuig point bofcween Had Vwaam of Norik ftfrini 
and that of flie West Indian irianda. 

md di Qiiff qf Mucim. lUa ombneos tiM aaalan 
parti of North and Sooth CaioEnn and Q^org^ «ha 
nholeof Florida not niobided m tba preoadb^g aartknj 
flio aonlfaeini parts of Ahhama and WmSmipp^ tfco 
idiolo of Lomnanfti and parts of Aikanaaa and Tbaa. 
It extends from flie ooean to the point nhom flm rifsn^ 
ftping orer the last xoolj lodge, xeaeh flie level of fide* 
irater; end is a low end hmmd repon ohenetaned hf 
eztamdTO swanqia end menihfw, dagg^ itaeaniy end 
iride inlets from flie sea. On the stnams, flm aoil is Ivt 
Ettla eIe?atod abore flie water, T^getationi is Uganm 
end prolifio, and eztoinve and afanost impmwInMs 
cane4)rake8 prevail. On the hi^er grounds the soil is 
ohieflj sandy, and vast tractB, extending ftr hundreds of 
miles, are covered by magnificent open forests of ^gantio 
pines. Here the traveller may journey for days and 
weeks among the monotonous scenery, and will in vttn 
seek relief or change in the unvarying landscape, 

** Wbere to the north — pine treee in praipeot riM^ 
Where to the aooth— pine trees eanil the ikk% 
Where to the eett— pine treee obitract the view, 
Where to the weit— pine treee forever grew." 

To a £a.vorable climate there is here superadded the 
concurrent geolo^cal influence of a substratum of soft 
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and crumbling limestone, which modifies the sandy soil, 
the vegetation remaining unfavorable. This section is, 
in its lower and more humid parts, the peculiar habitat 
of the genus Qlandinay which has not been noticed 
north of it. Here also exist in great numbers Helicina 
orMculatay and the polygyral species of Helix. These 
last are most abundant on the sea islands, and near the 
inlets from the sea. In the sandy plains is found the 
species of Helix called by Mr. Say fallax, by the 
influence of climate very numerous in individuals, but 
through the effect of a poor and sandy soil, much re- 
duced in size. ff. lucubrata, H. selenina, and S. mobili- 
anaj so far as is known, are found here only ; so also is 
Succinea campestria. Off-shoots from this section extend 
into that next north of it, Helicina and one at least of the 
polygyral helices having been noticed as far north as the 
Ohio River. The species belonging to the section next 
north are found more or less abundant where the two 
sections blend, and extend to a considerable distance 
into this section. 

In the southern part of this section, the State of 
Texas is included, the climate of which exceeds consid- 
erably in its mean temperature that of the parts of the 
same section on the Atlantic. After crossing the Mis- 
sissippi River, several species appear which either do 
not exist, or are very rare on the eastern side ; these 
increase in dze and development as we proceed in a 
south-western direction, until they are found in the most 
mature condition in the western part of Texas. Fromi- 
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nent among these are Bidimus dealbatusj wldcli is yotj 
abundant, ff. Buff&niana and H. herianderiana. Hdix 
texasianaj a modification of the tridental fonns, also ap- 
pears, and seems to constitute a connecting link between 
JSidiz tridentata and its varieties and the polygjral fonns 
80 common throughout the rest of this section. While 
these new forms are developed, the common forms of 
Helix septemvoha and auriculata diminish sen^blj in 
frequency, as wc proceed towards the south-west along the 
shores of the Mexican Gulf, and at length become very 
rare or disappear entirely. Among these is Stlix tep- 
temvohay a species more or less common in the low 
lands of the whole coast from South Carolina to Louis- 
iana inclusive. These circumstances indicate a tran- 
sition to another fauna, and it is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that, as regards the terrestrial moUusks, Mexico 
is a distinct zoological region. 

Section 3. The Southern interior Section. In this 
section is included the territory north of the preceding, 
its western part lying between it and the Ohio River, 
while its eastern part extends northerly, though not well 
defined on its northern boundary, as far as North Caro- 
lina or the southern part of Virginia. It is for the most 
part broken into mountains or hills, is watered by large 
and rapid rivers, and numerous streams and brooks, and 
is covered with forests of deciduous trees. The climate, 
^eolofj^cal structure, soil, and vegetation, are in general 
iiiYoriible, and accordingly, both species and indi\'idual3 
lire numerous. As before mentioned, some of the spe- 
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cies of the preceding section extend into this, and almost 
all of those belonging to the next succeeding section are 
common to it ; but it has its own peculiar species which 
prevail particularly in the mountmnous parts of its most 
southerly portion. Among these are Hdix spinosa^ 
H. major^ H. cumherlandiana^ H. subplana^ H. gidarisj 
H. rotulaj H. leporina^ and H, lasmodon. The physical 
conditions of this section are peculiarly conducive to 
the development of testaceous variation ; hence we find 
here the carinated and heavily-ribbed Helix pcMiatay the 
deep-ribbed Helix altematay and others. In it the 
genera Limax and Tebennophoru% are very abundant. 
This section, already distinguished by a larger number 
of peculiar species than either of the others, has been 
but partially explored. Being in its greater part a 
mountainous region, subject to climatal influences difibr^ 
ent from those of the country north of it, it may be 
expected to furnish a still larger number of yet unob- 
served species, and would doubtless well reward the 
industry of any naturalist who should thoroughly recon- 
noitre it. Like the preceding, it extends beyond the 
Mississippi River, but its limits are there unknown. 

Section 4. The Northern interior Section. This 
includes the country between the Ohio River and the 
Great Lakes, and between North Carolina and New 
York and Vermont. Its character is much like that of 
the preceding section, except that its winters are longer 
and more severe. Its boundaries on the north-east and 
north-west are not well defined, and it extends like the 
preceding, west of the Mississippi River. The influences 
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operating within this section are of the most {SeiTorable 
kind, except the climate, which, though conrnderablj 
seyere in winter, is in the northern part meliorated by 
the presence of the great body of the waters of the 
lakes. Soil, vegetation, and geolo^cal stractore com- 
bine with the climate to produce, in the southern part of 
this section, as well as in the northern part of the pre- 
ceding, a greater amount of circumstances and condh 
tions propitious to their existence and increase, than exist 
elsewhere. VaffinuluSj Olandinaj Helicinaj the larger 
species of BuUmuSj and Cyclostomaj restrained by cli- 
matal influences, have disappeared ; but the majority of 
the species of Helix j Suceineaj Pupa^ and Vertigo flour- 
ish in great numbers, and all the naked slugs, both 
native and introduced, with the exception of Vaginubu^ 
are found. It would seem to be the great central focus 
of all these genera, from which they radiate into the 
other sections. Very few species have as yet been 
noticed ; H, lucicUij an introduced species, and Pupa 
badiay decora and gouldii, are perhaps the only ones. 

Section 5. The North-icestcrn Section. The coun- 
try west and north-west of the Great Lakes and extend- 
ing to the 49th degree of north latitude. This section 
is described to bo " literally a wilderness of lakes, islands, 
and peninsulas ; a mazy waste, so inhospitable and irre- 
claimable, as to mock the art and enterprise of man, and 
bid defiance to his industry." It is characterized as the 
coldest climate of the United States ; the winters being 
long and severe, the change from summer to 'winter being 
rapid, and the extremes of temperature very great. 
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The extreme range of the thermometer extends from 
38* below lero, Fahr., to IW above, making one hun- 
dred Sid thirty-eight degrees ; and the mercury often 
remains below zero for many days together. The sum- 
mer heat, though never long continued, is excessive. 
The prevailing rocks west of Lake Superior are primary, 
the soil is thin and poor, and the vegetation stunted. 
Operated upon by these causes, tlic species which pre- 
vuled in the preceding section become less and less 
numerous as the secondary region east of Lake Superior 
runs out farther west, and finally disappear. The genus 
Vitrina is, however, indigenous to it, and Helix inomata^ 
which is believed to reach a more northern as well as a 
more elevated position than any other species, is also 
found in it. Here appears also the singular little Bxd' 
imuB harpa, which is unknown farther south. This sec- 
tion is but little known. 

Section 6. The Northreastem Section. This lies 
between the St. Lawrence Biver and the Atlantic Ocean, 
and comprises the northern parts of New York and Ver- 
mont, and all New Hampshire and Maine ; the British 
provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also 
included within it. Its summers are short, and its win- 
ters long and severe, exUbiting extreme reductions of 
temperature, but modified by its proximity to the ocean. 
Li Nova Scotia, which is almost insular, the winters are 
ssdd to be much more mild than in the same parallel of 
latitude in Canada. Li its general character, as affected 
by climate, the section resembles the preceding, and 
though separated from it by a great extent of interme- 
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diate territory, the most peculiar species of the two are 
the same. This is an instance of the tendency of similar 
causes to reproduce the same forms in localities widely 
separated, though upon the same continent. In it the 
influences are imfavorable, and the species gradually run 
out towards the north-east, until, in Nova Scotia, the 
only one of our larger species common to the more south- 
em sections, known to prevail, is Helix dUenuxtaj pro- 
bably the most universally diffused species of our whole 
catalogue. The number of individuals is also greatly 
diminished, and they never attain the same size and 
beauty which they reach in more favorable situations. 
In many parts of this section, land shells are never seen, 
and throughout the whole of it they are more or less rare. 
But, while such is the operation of climate and soil on 
our native species. Helix hortensisy a species imdoubtedly 
introduced fi*om Europe, has made a successful lodgment, 
and is the most abundant species throughout the greater 
part of Nova Scotia, the islands north and east of it, 
parts of Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and on several 
small islands on the coast of Maine and Massachusetts, 
but docs not extend to more southern and temperate 
parts. The genus l^itnna also belongs to this section, 
as does also Bidimua harpa. 

The distribution of the genera and species in each of 
the preceding sections is exhibited in the s^Tiopsis on 
pages 1:28, 129 ; the species supposed to be introduced 
from foreign countries being printed in italics. The 
catalogues arc, of course, imperfect, and additions and 
alterations will be ma<le from time to time. 
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In addition to the causes mentioned before, as exer- 
cising a general influence, there are others operating 
in a more limited sphere, and acting only at particular 
times, the effect of which, nevertheless, is for the time 
being very important, and they are therefore deserving 
of remark. They may bo denominated occasional or 
accidental causes. 

Sadden and extreme Vteissitudes of Temperature. 
The terrestrial mollusks resist changes of temperature 
better than many others by the defences they construct 
over the mouth of the shell, as well as by retiring into 
protected situations. There is, however, a limit to their 
powers of resistance, and sudden and extreme depres- 
sions of temperature, particularly in those parts of the 
coimtry where such changes are uncommon, are very 
fatal to them. In the winter of 1834 and 1835 a sud- 
den and severe frost continuing for several hours, de- 
stroyed all the orange trees in the Territory of Florida, 
causing a most serious loss to the inhabitants. At the 
same time, the tide being at ebb, the marine mollusks 
living above low water mark were nearly exterminated, 
and immense numbers of the terrestrial species were 
killed. We have noticed the surface of small islands on 
the coast of Florida literally covered with the bleached 
remains of Helix and Helicina that were destroyed at 
that time. It must have required several years to re- 
store the species to the same position in point of numbers 
which they held before that occurrence. Cold, not very 
extreme in degree, but continued for a longer period than 
usual, gradually produces results of a similar character. 
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The winter of 1842, which was very severe, produced a 
nmilar effect on the naked moUosks of the coast of 
Massachusetts. The species which usuallj are veiy 
abundant there were hardly observed during the suc- 
ceeding year. Oysters, spread by the fishermen cm 
oyster banks for preservation, were destroyed at the 
same time in great numbers. Thus a series of long 
and uncommonly cold winters, or of cold and dry sum- 
mers, reduces their numbers to such a degree that 
scarcely an individual is seen where thousands were 
met with before. On the other hand a succession of 
warm and moist seasons increases their numbers incred- 
ibly. 

Inundations of Rivers. Tracts of land, 1)ut little 
nosed above the level of high water, occur on the bor- 
ders of nearly all our large rivers. On the lower parts 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers especially, they con- 
stitute a wide, level, alluvial territory of great extent, 
comprising many hundred square miles. The periodical 
melting of ice and snow in the spring, and heavy rains 
in the mountains where they have their sources, cause 
such an increase in the volume of their waters, that 
they occasionally rise above their banks and overflow 
the low lands in tlicir vicinity. These inundations are 
usually limited to a narrow region, and speedily sub- 
side ; but when, by a simultaneous operation of these 
causes over a wide extent of country, all the head 
waters pour tlieir tribute at the same time into the 
main trunks, the mass of water becomes irresistible, 
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and breaking ihrougli every barrier, it spreads out into a 
vast inland sea. The body of water is then so great, 
that weeks elapse before it can be drained off through 
the usual channels, and the country remains during this 
time covered with it. When these inundations are thus 
excessive and long continued, which usually only hap- 
pens after intervals of years, they must in a great de- 
gree destroy animal life, and reduce, if they do not ex- 
terminate, the species most exposed to them. Thus the 
undue extension of these a.nimals is checked in a region 
otherwise particularly adapted to their increase, and 
they are kept within more restricted numerical limits. 

Another and very different influence of rivers in 
their ordinary action is to bring down into the plains 
and lowlands, and thus aid in distributing, the species 
occurring in the more elevated re^ons. We may 
suppose that a species, having by its own powers at- 
tained the sumnut of a range of mountains, may, when 
wded accidentally by the current of rivers, be very 
rapidly difflised through the country on the other side ; 
and thus a much shorter period of time be required 
for its extension than would have been necessary under 
other circumstances. 

Fires, It was the custom of the abori^nal inhabit- 
ants of the country to bum over, annually, large 
tracts of land, by setting fire to the rank, dry grass 
and herbage on the prairies and in the more open parts 
of the woods. This practice, repeated every autumn, 
insured a fresh and luxuriant growth of plants in the 
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enBuing spring, and thus aflforded ample pasturage for 
their game. It prevented also the growth of trees 
upon the prauies, and of underwood in the forests, 
and tended to preserve them in their then existing 
condition. The conflagration of the combustible mass 
was of course fatal to the smaller animals, and in such 
tracts the moUusks were, and still are, ccnnparatively 
rare. As, under the proprietorship of lands bj the 
present population, this practice has, with few excep- 
tions, become obsolete, it may be expected that the 
land-shells will gradually spread over the tracts for- 
merly exposed to fires, and become as numerous there 
as elsewhere in the same region. Indeed, there is no 
doubt that this result has already taken place to a con- 
siderable extent, in those States where exten^ve prai- 
ries exist, and that they will continue to multiply 
until such lands come under the dominion of agriculture. 
On the other hand, the accidental spreading of fires, in 
seasons of drought, over wooded tracts, may, from 
time to time, diminish their numbers in places subject 
to this contingency. 

Agriculture. The influence which at this time is 
producing the most marked changes in the number 
and distribution of the land-moUusks, proceeds firom 
the operations of man in opening the forest for culti- 
vation, and adapting the country for the abode of 
civilization. As the forest falls, light and heat are 
admitted, the moist places are dried up, the mollusks 
are deprived of their natural protection, and brought 
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under the action of agents to whicli they are nnaccns- 
tomed, and which tend to their gradual extinction. 
The omnivorous hog, which accompanies man in all 
his migrations, seeks them out in their most secluded 
retreats, and uproots them from the soil itself; and 
the domestic poultry find in them a favorite food. 
Fires, which from year to year are applied to consume 
the trees felled by the axe, aid in the work ; and finally 
comes the plough, which completes their extermina- 
tion. Thus, they mostly disappear as the settlement 
of the country proceeds, until in the older and most 
populous districts, they are nearly extinct or are repre- 
sented only by the smaller species, existing under fa- 
vorable circumstances, and in the most retired local- 
ities. So, too, in the well-wooded regions of the West 
not actually subjected to the operations of agriculture, 
where they were until lately known to be very nume- 
rous, the universal practice of rearing great numbers 
of hogs, which roam at large in the forest, has dinun- 
ished their numbers and rendered them much less com- 
mon. No species, however, is likely to become extinct 
from this cause alone, for many escape these various 
dangers, and some portions of land remain uncultivated ; 
and when sufibred to rest for a time unmolested, they 
increase very rapidly. 

Destruction hy Ammah. The increase of individuals 
is kept in check by the depredations of other species 
of the same fEunily, and even by other individuals of 
the same species. Other kinds of ft-TiiT"<^l^ also prey 
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upon them. We have firequentlj noticed that wfaen 
in a state of confinement, Helix concavaj itself not an 
abundant species, will generally destroy other species 
which are kept with it ; and the animal of Qlandina 
truncataj which we have occadonally had in captiviiy, 
has uniformly destroyed those of the other genera and 
species placed within its reach. In the same mumer 
Limax variegatu%j when kept a few days without food, 
has devoured the weaker lAmax agrutiSj leaving no 
vestige of them except the rudimentary shell. We have 
also been informed, on what we consider to be good au- 
thority, that a foreign species, believed to be Hidiz 
nemoralisy which existed formerly in great numbers in 
Charleston, S. C, was completely exterminated hjJSuIir 
mus decollatuSj a foreign species also, which now flour- 
ishes there in abundance. In this case, however, the 
destruction of the one species, though subsequent to the 
introduction of the other, might not have had any con- 
nection with it. Birds also make great havoc among 
them, where the woods are so far opened as to permit 
the entrance of such of them as do not usually fre- 
quent the forest. They seize the shell with their beaks, 
and bearing it to a prostrate tree or log, break it with 
repeated blows of the point of the bill, and extract the 
soft animal. It is not uncommon to find numerous 
broken shells about a spot in the woods which has been 
selected by the bird as the seat of its operations. The 
little heaps of shells in the woods are by some supposed 
to be due to the agency of squirrels, and not of birds. 
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but probably it is merely because they are found, like 
the shells of nuts which are known to be eaten by the 
former, near to logs. Frogs also, and toads, in their 
excursions upon land, frequently meet with and prey 
upon them, and it is quite a common occurrence to 
find the shell of a Helix in the stomach of a frog. 
Some of the aquatic mammalia feed upon and destroy 
great numbers of the Naiades j and there would, there- 
fore, be nothing improbable in the supposition that some 
of the smaller terrestrial quadrupeds feed upon the land- 
moUusks. Indeed, we have been informed that a spe- 
cies of field-mouse, probably a Sorexj burrows in the 
deep snow that covers the ground in the winter, and 
seeking the torpid Helices in their retreats, drags them 
to the surface and devours them, leaving the broken 
shells scattered upon the snow. 

Proximity of the Sea. Among the causes affiscting 
the distribution of land-shells which have been noticed 
in other countries, the vicinity of the ocean has been 
supposed to exercise very considerable influence. In 
Great Britain it has been stated, that species are more 
numerous, individuals multiplied to a greater extent, 
varieties more common, and the shells larger, more 
developed, and marked with more brilliant colors, on 
seorbariks than elsewhere. It seems to be thought, 
though it b not so stated in terms, that the ocean pro- 
duces a direct influence in this case, and no intimation 
is ^ven of its being an indirect climatal effect. It is 
said also, that the presence of sand ^ds the multiplica- 
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tion of individuals. K these effects were the result of 
the causes named, we might expect to find them occur- 
ring in similar localities elsewhere ; but, in this coontiy 
at least, the obseired facts do not support such a con- 
clusion. On the contrary, so far as the author's per- 
sonal obseiration and inquiry have extended, it has 
appeared that the land-shells are much less numerous 
near the sea than in the interior, and that they are par- 
ticularly deficient immediately upon the sea-shore, upon 
what may be termed seorioTiks. The influence of the 
sea, as well as of large bodies of firesh water, tends to 
meliorate the climate of the country bordering upcm 
them, and hence, perhaps, the seashore of Great Britain 
is a more favorable habitat than the interior, althou^ 
this influence modifies the climate of the whole island in 
a greater or less degree. Our experience, too, as to 
the presence of sand, is entirely opposite to that noticed 
in Great Britain, sandy banks near the sea and else- 
where being destitute of shells, and all soils in which 
siliceous sand predominates supporting them only in 
small numbers. Indeed, pure sand creates a mechan- 
ical obstacle which these animals cannot overcome ; its 
loose dry particles adhere to their wet mucous surfiEU^e, 
incnist them entirely, and prevent their locomotion. 
They vainly endeavor to free themselves firom it, by 
secreting more mucus, and in this way soon become 
exhausted, and die. 

There is, however, a class of facts in the United 
States, which at first view seems to confirm the English 
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observations. Ten years since, we observed great num- 
bers of Helix horten»i8 on a small uninhabited island 
comprising less than an acre of surface, near the shore 
of Cape Ann, in Massachusetts. Dr. Mighels has 
observed the same species very abundant on an island, 
of only a few rods in extent, in Casco Bay. JSieKx sep- 
temvolva and Helicina orhiculata occur in such quan- 
tities as almost to cover the ground upon small islands 
on the coast of Florida. The diimnutive islands called 
the BrotJierSy in Lake Champlain, near Burlington, fur- 
nish the shells of that district in abundance. Oak 
Island,* a little wooded islet a few miles eastward of 
Boston, surrounded by extensive salt marshes and at 
high water by the sea, was, a few years since, covered 
by myriads of Bulimus luiricuSj and Vertigo ovata. 
And very recently, on throwing a bridge from Goat 
Island, at Niagara Falls, to an islet near it, the surface 
of which measures but a few hundred square feet, and 
which had been previously inaccessible, it was found to 
contain the Helices and Succinece of the neighborhood 
so plentifully, that hundreds might have been taken in a 
few moments. In all these cases, the fact that individ- 
uals were greatly multiplied above their numbers on 
the adjacent nudn land, was striking and beyond doubt. 
The locality, in each instance, being situated within the 

1 The raflroad from Boston to Salem now passes through this island, and 
connects it, in two directions, with the main land. This will probably effect 
an entire change in its peculiar molluscous fauna, or rather cause the ex- 
tinction of these animals. 

VOL. 1. 17 
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immediate influence of large bodies of water, it would 
not have been unreasonable to have considered this 
influence, the only one apparently common to all of 
them, as the cause of the great multiplication of indi- 
yiduals ; and hence to have inferred, that Hie proximity 
of the sea or of the Great Lakes was &yorable to their 
increase. But, as other islands, seemingly subject to 
the same influences, are totally destitute of sheUs, and 
the main land in their immediate vicinity msjinfating them 
only in scanty numbers, we must necessarily seek some 
other cause adequate to explain the fsucia. According 
to our views, we find it in the circumstance that either 
these islands are from their position inaccessible, or 
from their diminutive extent unworthy of attention, and 
hence not subjected to agriculture, and not inhabited by 
man and the domesticated animals which accompany 
him. The mollusks are therefore in undisturbed pos- 
session, and being free from the attacks of enemies, 
they multiply to such an extent as the climate and 
facility of obtaining food will permit ; and consequently, 
in process of time, become very abundant. These fiicts, 
then, do not corroborate the opinion held abroad as to 
the influence of the sea. 

Local causes. There are probably other causes of a 
local character not understood, but affecting the increase 
of individuals in particular circumscribed spots, pro- 
moting the increase of species and individuals in some 
localities, and restraining it in others. Such causes may 
exist in the intimate composition of the soil, or in the 
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character of the plants ; and it is likely that both of 
them have their influence. The mechanical properties 
of the soil also have an influence, as in the instance of 
sand, to which we have alluded. So too, a soil composed 
of stiff clay which on a few hours exposure to the sun 
becomes baked and rigid, and cannot be penetrated by 
them, is equally unfavorable. There are other localities 
where individuals multiply infinitely. Mr. Anthony, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, informs us, that in his walks aroimd 
that city, himself and a friend collected during a single 
week, above five thousand specimens of Helices^ the time 
devoted to the walks being taken from the intervals 
between business hours, and good and mature specimens 
only being selected. Professor Adams states that he 
collected, in one hour, more than one thousand specimens 
of Hdix minuscula ; and Dr. Gould found Bvlimus 
lubricuB so abundant upon Oak Island, that many hun- 
dreds could be taken from the groimd with a single 
handful of decaying leaves. 

Although some few species seem to occupy somewhat 
limited localities, not having as yet been foimd over any 
very broad region, yet the range of most species is very 
extensive ; and, what is worthy of remark, the widest 
distribution is to be noticed in the smallest species. The 
smaller species are also tenfold, and probably a hundred- 
fold more numerous than the larger. This circum- 
stance is somewhat difficult of explanation. Both their 
number and their broad range may perhaps be owing 
to their very diminutiveness, on account of which they 
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more readily find shelter and escape obserratioa, thus 
being exempted from many deatmctivo ageocies. 

There are some species, upon the distribalioD of which, 
climate, vegetation, geolo^cal stmctnre and otlier gen- 
eral causes, seem to exercise bnt very Bttle inflaence, as 
is shown by the uuiversEiIity of their ^fhmon through- 
out the country. Helix labifrinthica, for example. Is 
equally abundant, and as much developed, upon the todes 
of the primary hills of Vermont and Mune, in the rig- 
orous climate of 45° north latitude, where snow covers 
the ground three or four months of the year, as it is 20* 
further south, upon the tertiary levels of southern 
Florida only a few feet above the sea, where it enjoys a 
climate of almost tropical mildness. The same remari: 
may be made of Helix minutcuta, JPupa contraeta, 
P. rupicola and P. exigua, and perhaps of other minute 
species. 




VI. 



OF ZOOLOGICAL FOCI, OR POINTS OF ORIGIN WHENCE 
GENERA AND SPECIES ARE DERIVED. 



The distribution of species, as treated of in the pro- 
ceding chapter, has thus far been considered only as 
influenced by existing causes, whose operation is known. 
These, however, will hardly account for the present con- 
dition of all the species, or rather, some of them as it 
would seem, occupy their present positions, notwithstand- 
ing the restr^ning influences, which, if the preceding 
views are correct, should have limited them within more 
narrow bounds. The species alluded to, are those which 
occupy difierent and widely distant countries and conti- 
nents, and which have abready been discovered upon so 
many points of the earth^s surface, as to indicate an 
almost universal diffusion. The researches which are 
now continually undertaken, to elucidate the zoology of 
almost every part of the world, frequently bring to our 
knowledge instances of the wide range of species, which 
had been noticed previously only in a single country ; 
and the number of these is already large. The most 
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striking example among them occurs in JSidix pulehella. 
This diminutive species is spread throughout the con- 
tinent of Europe ; it is common in the nortli of Afiica, 
and in some parts of the south of Asia ; Mt is found in 
Cuba, and others of the West Indian islands ; and is 
abundant in nearly every part of the United States and 
Canada. The various positions which it is thus found 
to occupy, and the dissimilar circumstances in which it 
exists, together with the difference of climate and other 
physical agents to which it is subjected, and the vast dis- 
tances both of land and ocean which intervene between 
these localities, render it doubtful whether its general 
dispersion is not due to other causes than those which 
have been named, and whether, indeed, it can be ex- 
plamed on any acknowledged principles. Its condition 
in this country tends to increase these doubts. Its occur- 
rence might, of course, be expected, in any country 
which has been closely connected with Europe by com- 
merce, but this would be no reason for meeting it in the 
interior of North America, far removed from the settie- 
ments of white men, and in places still inhabited by the 
aboriginal races, and only occasionally visited by the 
wandering hunter. Yet, in 1820, on the arrival of 
Major Long's exploring expedition at Council Bluffs, on 
the Missouri River, five hundred miles above its embou- 

* Si>eciinens of Helix pulchcUa were brought to this country by Mr. 
Lyell, which were olUaiiied by Lieut. Lyell, in the neighl>orhood of Can- 
dahar. They diller in no resi^ct from common Europeim and American 
specimens. 
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chure into the Mississippi, and more than fifteen hundred 
miles from any maritime port, Mr. Say discovered it in 
considerable numbers. Its existence in this case involves 
some important consequences, for, if we consider it to 
be of foreign origin, and take the period of its introduc- 
tion to have been some time since the first permanent 
colonization of this continent by Europeans, and suppose 
the point at which it was introduced to have been upon 
the searcoast, it is necessary that the animal should have 
travelled more than twenty thousand times its own length 
every day while in motion, and to have been in progres- 
sive motion one fourth of the whole time for two hundred 
years, in order to have reached this locality; and if its 
progress has been aided by accidental transportation to 
some point on the Mississippi River, the result will not be 
the less improbable. Now when we reflect, that it is 
only sixty or seventy years since the first settlements of 
white men were made west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
and that it is scarcely forty years since the country 
beyond the Mississippi River was reached in their pro- 
gress, and bear in mind that the accidental transporter 
tion of such animals could only have occurred by the 
merest chance, and that in their natural progress they 
must have overcome numerous and steep mountains, and 
crossed wide and rapid rivers, the difficulties in the way 
of this mode of explanation seem to be insuperable. It 
is true, that the historical period within which this con- 
tinent has been known, comprises probably but a small 
part of its whole existence, and that the action of known 
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causes through a period of indefinite duration, might 
have produced even a more general diffusion, but, as an 
impenetrable veil hangs over everything that preceded 
the historical epoch, and we know of no facts which cor- 
roborate this latter suggestion, we cannot place much 
reliance upon it. We must seek then for other causes, 
to explain the general dispersion of this and other cos- 
mopolite species.! 

Of the origin and mode of creation of organized 
beings, we of course can know nothing, through our own 
limited faculties. The subject is beyond our comprehen- 
sion, and Divine Providence has vouchsafed to us no 
revelation concerning it. The Mosaic account of cre- 
ation informs us that after the surface of the earth was 
prepared for the support of animal life, the different 
classes of animals were created at different periods of 
time, and our own experience, drawn from observation 
of the fossil remains of former animals, which have been 
preserved in tlio strata of the earth's crust, fully cor- 
roborate this account. But, we are limited to these 
very general facts, and must found our views of the 
local origin, and the subsequent dispersion of species 
over the earth upon such observations as we possess, and 
such reasonings as we can base upon them. 

1 A similar course of remark mi^ht be pursued in relatioQ to BuJimuM 
lubricusy and VUrina pellucuia, the fonner abundant and generally diflused 
in tlie country, the latter rare and found only in insulated »tuatioiis, but in 
every case directly ujwn the route followed by hunters and fur-trappen, 
froiii the carlicM sJcltlciucul:*. 
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There arc two theories, which have mwnly divided 
the opinions of naturalists. The first supposes that the 
existing races of animals were of simultaneous creation 
at a common centre or focus, from which thej have 
spread over the whole earth ; the other considers that 
there were several distinct centres or foci, from which 
the species radiated into — and thus formed, the zoolo- 
gical circles or regions which are now apparent. The 
first supposition, though possible, is seen at once to be 
attended with many physical diflSculties, and has but few 
supporters ; while tlie second, commends itself to the 
minds of almost all. In surveying the zoology of the 
earth, we find groups of distinct animals, of the different 
classes, occupying regions which are defined by natural 
boundaries, and limited to these regions alone ; and the 
discovery of new continents and islands has, in every 
case, revealed animals peculiar to each of them. The 
existence of distinct zoological regions has hence come 
to be an axiom in the philosophy of zoology, and the 
theory of distinct foci of animal origin has thus been 
greatly fortified. But in all the speculations of natural- 
ists on this subject, and in all their attempts to deduce 
the limits of the various regions, from the actual distri- 
bution of animals, attention has been ^ven almost solely 
to the large animals, and mostly to the vertebrata, and . 
consequently the regions as laid down by authors, are co- 
extensive with the wide range of these species. It is 
manifest, however, that the ranges of the different classes 

of apimftk differ very much among themselves, and that 
VOL. I. 18 
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the quadruped that seeks its food, according to the 
change of seasons, throughout the greater part of a con- 
tinent, and the bird which, guided by its instinct, spends 
its summers in the polar regions, and its winters between 
the tropics, are subjected to very different laws of dis- 
tribution from the insect whose range is often strictly 
local, or the mollusk, whose limits are defined by the 
causes we have described. The higher classes of ani- 
mals, indeed, are unaffected, or but slightly restrained, 
by many of the causes which, to the inferior classes, 
constitute insurmountable obstacles; and consequently, 
the geographical space which they respectively occupy, 
or the circles within which they habitually move, are of 
very different extent. It would seem to result, firom this 
reasoning, that, in seeking to ascertsdn and define the 
various zoological re^ons, we must make a distinct 
apportionment for each distinct class of animals ; and 
that the spacious regions ranged by the higher animals, 
must be divided and subdivided into others of more 
limited extent, which shall represent the more limited 
spheres of the less diffused species. It follows, also, that 
within each of these minor spheres or zoological sections, 
tlie original focus of all the species contained within it, 
must have been located. We believe that these ideas 
yrill be found to be consistent with facts everywhere 
observed. In applying them to North America, we find, 
that its temperate parts arc considered to constitute a 
peculiar zoological region, characterized, among oilier 
animals, by the bison among quadrupeds, and the wild 
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turkey among birds ; and for these two classes of animals 
it is probably correctly defined ; but for the terrestrial 
mollusks, some other division is necessary ; for the most 
widely diffused among them does not occupy so large a 
space, and several groups of species are much more lim- 
ited, as we have endeavored to show. It will be objected 
to this theory of distinct zoological centres, that it can- 
not be natural, because it concerns only one department 
of animals ; and that, as nature acts through general laws, 
these separate plans of diffusion are inconsistent with 
this principle. The objection, in our view, has but little 
weight ; the laws of nature are known only by their 
results, and as we see that diflbrent classes of animals 
have different capacities and different powers of action, 
and of resisting a<;tion, we must believe that they were 
formed to be subject to different uifluences ; and that 
their diffusion may, without any inconsistency of purpose, 
have been regulated by different plans. And the gen- 
erally received opinion, of the successive creation of the 
different classes of animals, after intervals of greater or 
less durations, adds strong confirmation to our theory ; 
for, admittiijg this to be true, the centres from which 
sprung the various mollusks were established, and the 
causes influencing their extension and distribution were 
in operation, for an indefinite period in advance of even 
the existence of the animals of the higher classes. 

There are difiiculties which it seems to us can hardly 
be overcome on any other supposition. If all the species 
had been created at one time and at one place, they 
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oo^t io be fiMmd io have made iinriy an equl adfa^^ 
and to bd pretty equall j diapened oTer the earUi, ftr ym 
know of nothing in their orguiation that ahonU gm 
anj eonfliderable advantage in thia leapeot to one over 
another. The qsedea of the two heimapheiea ahoold 
alao be in general the SHOie. If all the ipedea AflBy 
ori|pnated on the eastern oontinenii bow haa it h^qiened 
that tho4M that have readied the weatem oontinenfcy have 
in general, left none of their kind behind them ; or that 
peculiar species exist in small islands or groape of islands 
fiur removed from other land T If it be said tfaali in Hm 
long lapse of agos, qiecies once muversally diffaaed hate 
become extinct in partacnlar regons, and tfaali the sor 
vivors are confined to more limited nngea, we aak how 
it happens that the testaceous remains discovered by 
geolog|k»l research, diflbr as much from existing qieoies 
as the recent species of the two ccmtinents differ from 
each other. It seems to ns tiiat the facts taken for 
granted in these objections are inconastent with any 
other theory than tiiat of different foci of creation, and 
that this theory is sustained by all that we know of the 
geological revolutions of the earth, and of the condition 
of the species formerly existing upon it. 

Having tiius adopted the tiieory of distinct zoological 
centres, and admitting tiiat as successive portions of the 
eartii's surface emerged from the waters, and became 
adapted to sustain the diflbrcnt classes of animals, those 
races which were fitted for the then existing phy^cal 
condition of things, were brought into being by the pro- 
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lific band of nature, wo fiod no difficulty in supposing 
that under the same or sunilar conditions, the some 
species may have been created at different centres. Id 
this way the presence of any species in every part of 
the earth may be accounted for, and thus only can we 
satisfactorily oxp)^ the diffusion of the species that 
have been under consideradon. 

The zoological scdaons which, in accordance with 
these ideas, we have ventured to propose, are given 
merely as suggestions, indicated by the present state of 
information. It is desirable that the subject should be 
fully investigated, and the correctness of the proposed 
divisions tested. Should they be proved to be untenable, 
we shidl very willingly relinquish them, and adopt such 
other views as may be found more consistent with facts. 



vn. 



OF THE INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN SPECIES INTO THE 

UNITED STATES. 



The frequent commercial intercourse sabsisting be- 
tween various countries is producing, slowly but surely, 
important changes in the fauna of manj districts ; and 
must presently render it difficult to distinguish their in- 
digenous animals from those that have been imported. 
Nowhere is international commerce more active, than 
between the western and southern nations of Europe and 
the United States ; and hence we are peculiarly liable to 
the introduction of animals from tliat part of the world. 
Considerable additions to our catalogues of the lower 
animals, particularly of insects, have already been made 
in this way, and it has therefore become desirable, that 
an accurate determination of our native species, in everv 
department, should be had, previous to any further in- 
crease from tliis source. For this reason, we have 
endeavored to ascertain the facts relating to the intro- 
duced species of land-shells, whether deriveii from this 
source or others, both for the interest connected with the 
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subject, and that they might serve as points of compar- 
ison for future observers. Among the species which are 
common to this and to other countries, we shall mention 
Hdix pulchella and Bulimus lubricm^ as being of foreign 
origin, and as having been introduced ; but this we do, 
rather in deference to received opinion, than because we 
are satisfied of the fact ; for, in truth, so generally are 
they diffused over the country, that we are inclined to 
believe, as may be inferred from our remarks on a for- 
mer page, that they are as truly native species as many 
others which have never been considered to be other- 
wise. 

The process of introducing foreign species is constantly 
going on. The animals sometimes, but more commonly 
their eggs, are transported in the soil of boxes of plants, 
or about the roots of trees and shrubs imported for hor- 
ticultural purposes, or in the cavities of woods used in 
the arts. Another common mode of introduction is 
among the ballast of vessels, collected on the shores of 
foreign countries, and often discharged on our own. 
Some of the larger European species, and particularly 
Helix aspersdy are sometimes shipped to this country as 
an article of commerce, and are used for food by foreign 
residents. Others are brought as objects of curiosity, 
and are preserved in gardens, and conservatories. Indi- 
viduals introduced in some of these modes, Escaping or 
preserved by accident, are thus enabled to colonize the 
species in new localities, where, if favored by propitious 
circumstances, they obtun a permanent footing, and 
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extend themselyes gradually in the coontrj. Of these, 
Limax affrestisj and L. variegatuSy Helix aspersaj H, ed- 
laridy H. hortensisj H. lucida, and ZT. pulcheUa, and 
BuUmiis decollatuSj B. zebra, B. fasciatus, J9. virgula- 
tus and B, lubricus, are examples. Others strire in 
vain to establish themselves ; the climate or some other 
cause is fatal to them, and after some increase, they 
diminish and become extinct. Of these, Helix nemoraliij 
virgata^ pisanny and lactea, and Bulimus acutu9^ are 
recorded as having been noticed in the United States 
at different times ; and it is only by adopting the sup- 
position of their subsequent extinction, that we can ^ve 
credit to these observations, for it is nearly certain, that 
none of them now exist within our territory. 

Oceanic currents also aid in brinpng to our shores 
foreign species, and have been the means of introducing 
and naturalizing them. The Gulf Stream is a promi- 
nent example of this. Tliis great body of water, flow- 
ing from the Gulf of Mexico into the Atlantic, passes 
between the Peninsula of Florida and the Island of 
Cuba, and after turning the southern point of Florida, 
sweeps along its eastern shore. It is sometimes driven 
close to the northern coast of Cuba, and sometimes 
forced much further north, according to the direction 
and force of tlie wind. Various counter currents, due 
also to the influence of the wind, diverge from the mjun 
stream, among which is noticed a current which, after a 
northerly wind has prevailed for several days, sets in a 
south-westerly direction near to the Florida Reef. The 
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principal stream and the currents originating in it, bear 
upon their surface various vegetable and other produc- 
tions brought by rivers into the Gulf, or swept from its 
shores, and these are frequently deposited upon parts of 
the coast very distant from their origin. In this way 
seed-vessels from the Spanish Main, trunks of trees and 
fragments of wood of unascertained origin, and numer- 
ous objects from the northern shore of Cuba, are fre- 
quently found on the shore of Key West, and on the 
beach of Cape Florida and the shores and islands to the 
north of it.* These circumstances are adequate to 
account for the transmission of land-shells from the 
Island of Cuba, and even from more distant places, to 
the main land and islands of Florida ; and to this source 
we ascribe the origin of Helix rhodocheila^ and Bulimui 
virgulatuBy which are probably derived from the Ba- 
hamas, but possibly from the Spanish Main, and of 
Hdix ottoniSj Bulinva% fasciatiiSj B. zebraj B, svivlaj 
Pupa incaruij Cyclostoma dentatum^ and Cylindrdla 
Idctaria^ all imdoubtedly from Cuba, which, having 
foimd a congenial soil and climate in the southern 
part of the peninsula of Florida, are now flourishing 
tiiere in great numbers. To the same cause may 



' A few years since a bottle was picked up on Tavemia Key, near Cape 
Florida, containing a note stating that it was thrown overboard ofi' the Moro 
Castle. A Cuba bai^ie, of the kind used in lading and unlading vessels in 
Matanzas, was lately found stranded on the beach at New River, twenty- 
five miles north of Cape Florida. Small objects frcnn Cuba are oAen found 
OQ the shore of Key West. - 
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I flram daach, irlwn b kaidtolMOfla- 
man. On the sea^iowt, aanao other ezplsoation ib necofr 
saiy. Commencing at what appeus to be ito aootbem 
limit, it ocean on the sandy scnl at the extreme end «f 
Cape Cod ; it Oteu disappears in the intennediate ooaabjf 
and b next found cai a small, rookj, uninhabited ialand, 
(m the shore of Cape Ann ; proceeding farther east, it 
is lost until it agtun appears on a small islaod of a aim> 
ilar character in Casco Bay, Maine. Along this eztem- 
mve line, it is nowhere found inland, and, with the excep- 
tion of the locality on Cape Cod, never on the mun land, 
although the ielanda referred to sre in close proximity 
to it. In New Brunswick it be^ns to occur in the inte- 
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nor, and in Nova Scotia is said to be the most common 
of the larger species. That it should occur on the 
extreme point of a cape extending far into the sea, and 
on desolate islets along the coast, is consistent with the 
supposition of its having been borne there by currents ; 
while the common mode of distribution, by numerical 
increase and extension, or by direct introduction through 
conmiercial agency, from Europe, does not explain why 
it is found in such unfrequented spots only, on the bor- 
ders of the sea alone, never upon the main land, and on 
some islets, but not on others. Our own hypothesis is, 
that having been very early introduced into the French 
province of Acadia, (and also into Canada) by the 
European colonists, and become numerous there, it has 
been borne along the coast by counter currents and 
eddies, to the places which it now occupies, where, being 
protected from other animals, and from the operations of 
agriculture, to which it would have been exposed on the 
main land, and under the influence of a climate rendered 
mild by the proximity of the sea, it has multiplied to a 
great extent.' 



1 Since the above observatioDS were penned, the author has again 
visited, aAer an interval of nine years, the locahty upon Salt Island, 
Cape Ann. Tliis iidand, which at extreme low water Ls connected with the 
main by a narrow sand-bar, is a mass of granite elevated not more than 
sixty or t^eventy feet above the sea ; its seaward side is bold and precipitous, 
and being opt»n to the assaults of the waves, is denuded of soil to the very 
summit. Its landward side, protected by the crest of the l«iland from 
stonns coming from the ocean, has a thin superstratum of soil, which sup- 
ports a rank growth of coarse grass and low slinibs, the latter aflbrding a 
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siderablc time immersed in water, and yet, on being 
placed in favorable circumstances, have been found to 
retain their vitality, and have matured and produced 
yoimg. They would not be exposed to severer trials 
when floating upon a log in the ocean, and their chances 
of surviving would be as good. Logs and tnmks of 
trees which have drifted from a great distance, may 
often be seen upon our sea-beaches ; and we remember, 
on one occasion, to have seen Nantasket beach, at the 
mouth of Boston harbor, strewn with logs which had 
been driven from the rivers of Maine by easterly winds 
of several days continuance. 

The hmits of species, and particularly of the intro- 
duced species, are gradually enlarging, and though their 
progress must necessarily be slow, it is susceptible of 
satisfactory proof. Unless of native origin, as we have 
suggested, the time of their introduction must be taken 
to be a period subsequent to the colonization of the 
country, which is comparatively a recent date, and yet, 
some of them have extended over a large part of the 
country, as Helix pidchellay and Bulimics lubricuB^ and 
are extremely abundant. The fact * that the distant 
regions to which these species seem to have extended, 
are in the track of the early French voyagers and col- 
onists, along the great Lakes and about the upper Mis- 
sissippi, is quite significant ; and shows that they might 
have been introduced into those parts directly, with the 
effects of the colonists, in the same manner as we sup- 
pose them to have been introduced on the Atlantic bor- 
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dam. Ottiera ore mot with oti];r adjaccut to Uwii 
W nUur not ror; &r roinoved into the intaiatf i 
BtKx eiBaria, and Limax a<fre»ti», which in toiay 
loeiUtiai are vory commoa. The «>xtnrme distance 
from llw Bcorshore at which ve hnve hitherto noticed 
tiwm, hu not exceeded one hundred miles. Othera 
IgBB, H Limax variegatut, occur In the cides and 
odMr fiBBted localities se^iarated b^ considerable dis- 
1hA>n frotu each othur, whither they have been tiwu- 
plntod 1^ accident ; and yet another class are confined 
to % BO^e locality, beyond which they have not yet 
•dnsoed, as BiiHmui decoUatua in gardens in ChaHes- 
toOf B. 0., and Helix ludila in the vic'uiity of Albany, 
N. T.) wbere they have probably 1>uen introduced in 
jMiAagn of imported plants. As all these are probably 
dertnaJ to a still furtlier extension, the present range of 
Mcdi ia important ss a point of comj>arison in fature 
mvoBtdgationB. 

The annexed table exhibUa a lilt of faniga spedes, 
wUch hare been stated by satbors to oocnr in &e Uni- 
ted States, or the coontriea adjacent, with an iodicfttiao 
of the present condition of those nor eziating. It ti 
qtute probable that some of the spedee, wti to be ex- 
tinct, hare never in &ot occnrred here ; and that otiieis, 
which now seem to be identical with formgn specHS, may 
be found easentially different when examined more aooii- 
rately, and the difference may become still more obnona 
on a careful comptuison of the animala. 

Foreign speciee now first ascerttuned to be foond in 
the United Stotes, are not included m tlie table. 
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TABLE OF FOREIGN SPECIES RECORDED BY AUTHORS AS 
OBSERVED IN THE UNITED STATES. 



NAMES OF SFECIES. 



Arion hortensis. 
Limax agrestis. . 



varicgatus. 



Vitrina pellucida. 
Succiaea amphibia. 
pulris. . 



Helix aspersa. . 



bonplandi. . 

cellaria . . 

depicta. . . 

hortensis. . 



lactea. . . 
lucida. . . 

nemoralis. . 



— nitida. . 

— pisana. . 

— pulchella. 

— variabilis. 



Bulimus acutus. . 

decoUatus. 

lubhcus. 



AUTHORS BEFEBREO TO. 



radiatus. 

undatus. 

vii^eus. 

octoDa. . 

acicula. 

Partula otaheitana. 



Binney. 

Gould. Binney. . < 

Say. F^russac. . I 

Say. Adams. Mighels. 
j Forbes. . . ) 

( Fenissac. . . I 
J Gray. Forbes. . 
( Humb. and Bonp. 



Lamarck. 

Binney. Gould. 
Grateloup. . 

Binney. Gould. 

Say. . 
Ingalls. 



PBESENT CONDmOIf 
AND LOCALITIES. 



1 



Gray. . 

Fenissac Gray. 
Gray. Forbes. . 
Say. Gray. 
Gray. Forbes. 
F*r. Gray. Forbes. 
Say. Gray. 
Gould. Adams. . 



F6rus8ac. 

Say. 
Say. 



DesMoulins 



•{ 



Bo«$ton and vicinity. 

Atlantic Statei), not more 
than 100 miles from the 
sea. 

Cities in Eastern and Mid- 
dle States. 

N. E. and N. W. Sections. 

Not uncommon. 

Charleston, S. C. Maine. 

Probably inhabits the pe- 
ninsula of Florida. H. al- 
bolabris supposed a vari- 
ety of this by Lam. 

Common in Eastern and 
Middle States, in cities. 

Not existing in U. States. 

Islands on coast of Mass. 
and Maine; borders of 
Canada. 

Extinct. 

Numerous at Greenbush, 
New York. 

Extinct. 

Probably H. arborea. 

Probably H. rhodocheHa. 

Very common. 

Extinct. 

Extinct. 

Charleston, S. C. only. 

Common. 

Probably B. dealbatus. 
Say. 

Florida. 

Florida. 

Greenhouses and conser- 
vatories. 

Never existed in U. States. 




ISwre is another branc}! of this subject wUdi ds- 
nunda atk-ntion, an connected vitli Ute iQErodoctjon of 
****|p' Hpt'cies, &D<1 that is, Ui« dlstribation id the not^ 
.boring countries and isluids, of those a\<ecies frhieh ut 
VKOlJfy adinittod to b« indigooous to tlie United ^utes. 
Xft Hkb deartli of ».iiilogical iuformadon coQceming tkat 
ptit of Nortb Amoi-ica soutb of the Uuit«d States, wt 
find but fow facts recorded which itlustrate the salgset, 
and hence wo can present nothing of much istenat. 
W« hbvc reduced the observations into the form of a 
taUS} "which Hill shoiT at one vievr all that «e have b«e& 
■Ua Id gather. We include in it Btdimu* zei/ra and 
S, fiueialut, because, although wc believe, from their 
^^nwance in our territory only on th« sonthoro pobt 
of die peninsula of Flarida and on the small ialaods 
bkn^ adjacent, that they were accidentally introduced 
fron die neiglilKiring island of Cuba, oUtera may not be 
of die same opmon, and it may be mtereeiing to aieer- 
tain thur lange aa weQ as that of the other qieciea. In 
the British provinces at the north of the United Statea, 
the observatioDB an still fewer in nnmbw, and ve an 
acquunted with only a mn^ local list (and tiiai a raiy 
meagre and incomplete one,)' of the landknoIhKkB oo- 
coning in any part of die Bridah Kortfa Ameiieu poa- 
aesams. We know, however, from anthmtk iufiHinft- 
tion, that many of the spedea indigenooa to oar fbordi 
loological section, an alao common to the peninstila of 

■ Bin. SbcFfivd'a, m the TnoMcKu of tbi Lrteniv and Hiitmr^ 
SociMy of Qnebao, V<^ i. p. S8. 1838. 
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Upper Canada ; and, if we may judge by the climate 
and physical characters, they must be as abundant there 
as m the northern parts of the United States. But, as 
we are not able to particularize species, or their local- 
ities, or the extent of their range north of Lake Erie, 
we have omitted them in the table. The few species 
known to extend north of the St. Lawrence RiTcr, are 
ii eluded in it. 

We are aware that no important deductions can be 
drawn from this table in its present imperfect condition, 
and therefore offer it with some hesitation. But as the 
facts which would go to complete a table of this kind, 
must necessarily be collected before we can determine 
with accuracy the species which are indigenous to the 
United States exclusively, we have thought it expedient 
to furnish the outline, in the hope that others would, ere 
long, provide the materials for fillmg it up. It is also 
not improbable that some of the species, now supposed 
to be identical with extra-limital ones, may prove to be 
different. The same facts might also have an important 
bearing upon the question of the local origin of the sev- 
eral species. For the species contained in the table, 
we have given such authorities as are known to us ; 
where none are named, we have relied either upon our 
own personal knowledge, or upon the information of per- 
sons whose accuracy we could not doubt. 
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OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF GENERA AND SPECIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, COMPARED WITH THAT OF EUROPE 
AND SOUTH AMERICA. 



The distribution of the terrestrial mollusks in the 
United States, as compared with the temperate parts of 
Europe, presents some curious results. The following 
table shows the number of species found under the sev- 
eral genera : 



GENERA. 


NUMBER OF 
SPECIES. 


INISODUCED 
SPECIES. 


Yaginulos. 

Tebennophorua 

Arion. 

Limax. . 

Vitrina. . 

Succinea. 

Bulimos. 

Helix. . 

Achatina. 

Glandina. 

Pupa. 

Vertigo. . 

Cylindrella. 

Helicina. 

Cyclostoina. 


. 












1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

8 
. 11 
71 
2 
2 
8 
5 
2 
3 
1 


• 




1 



1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 




Total 

Deduct introdw 


Deds 


pecie 


s 








121 
22 






22 




Indigenous spades. 








. 99 
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Tba vhole mnibcT of s-i^cm hitherto asc«rtuDcd, 
iridun dw boondi cf As Cntel aMH«Mfctf Ailb- 
■iwippi. BiTCT, ""'-^■fl wftma taoA <IhiAm« itokii 




BBtd paiti «r EoopB, of a^ tnilapia ana* ii «n 

fliHLiirieeai gTMk; and OMfiantad MdMkdTlhi Britt 
Iihada aS»da at laaat aa aqaal saadbar. Oii m- 
annal^y v mmban majpanti^lM pv^yai^MBM^ 
Oa niiperitian, ttaft ma^j ^aaaa naab jatvHiinav- 
and; bat, eoandniiig Aa attoafioa lAkk feaaahaai^ 
D8M> gmn to oar oanuongjt m CM aan^ ao^aal ttat 
tta iriwla i iftran o ft riunld Iw flMda mp bj Siftama- 
aearebaa, A fbittar iffmcnHtiaD of MHban aaiy' 
dn ba ^nad bj flatting off ame €f tt« bmmI ipaM 
of European XimoMt, wbich seem to be eatabbbed « 
Terr Bli^t external characters, and will hardly w™"*"* 
their places; bat when this is dow, the diffmoee 
remaimng irill still be Ter^ «xiaderahle. We ooDfeoB 
that we do not perc^ve the means of recondEng the 
disparity of distribution, which strikes ns aa tlte mon 
remarkable, becaoBO thp apedea Hn in tlua eoontij 
more in their nataral conditioa fltan they can do in the 
coltiTated parts of Europe, and because a laijp portkD of 
oar territory seems to be, bj its climate and geolo^eal 
Btnictore, and other phjf»cal circumstances, pecahariy 
kdapted to their growth and increase. The only drcnm- 
atanoe whidi we peroure, iriierdn the Eonqiean locat 
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ities can be supposed to have the advantage is, the more 
equable and gradually changing temperature which tliey 
enjoy ; the changes of temperature in many parts of 
this country being frequent, rapid, and excessive. 

We notice, also, the remarkable deficiency of the 
Limacidcd^ of which Tehentiophorm is the only unequiv- 
ocally native genus, while Anon and VaginiduB are 
each represented by a single introduced species, and 
Limax has two introduced species and one somewhat 
doubtful native. Tlie whole appear to have been for- 
merly represented by TebennophomiSy which is believed 
to be peculiar to North America, and differs essentially 
from its allied genera by its external form and internal 
structure. It may be remarked, however, that as the 
animals of this family are nocturnal in their habits, and 
their places of resort are but little open to common ob- 
servation, it is almost certain that other species will be 
discovered. The genus Clausilia^ which, in Europe, 
comprises numerous species, is without a representative, 
and, so far as we know, does not occur either upon the 
continent of America, or the adjacent islands. Its place 
is supplied by Cylindrdla^ which is common in the 
Antilles. I^rina contains only a single species, iden- 
tical with the most common European species, and by 
many thought to be introduced. Of the other genera 
common to both lists, Succinea is more numerously rep- 
resented here than in Europe ; Pupa^ Vertigo ^ and Buli- 
mu%, much less so, although our proximity to the regions 
where BvlimuB prevails would induce us to expect to 
find it more numerous ; and Helix., making allowance for 




(Sons fn'in Rome of Uie foreign lute, i 

tMi» Midy ■» «qMl m lillm HtlMliiMt' 

mMi <ianM»,himi«t MiMli >if»» «■;■*■», 
■in ftivlki falntalia Ua OB iltlUll «t»i 

gi«» r^tiiiiii, in**ii, atBii'iii ■< irmt« •, 

MdttwTiyiMhdl iiuUiiurf FKii, ■MiilUiiii*! 
jM^jyral ipeoiN. AH Mmm « 4m to«r awr 1^ 
|wtditeft>«nnihilpM«irf«iriiiirtiiii,iiHHi ilW 
A^dpranil. fflitfw.it h biBwii,fc >!■■» 
tolte ooMliwdiriMdiaflka €Mf<f HiJui^fc 
•IhnU nfioMMrih Mi MSlh «r ii» Mi «• l^p> 

v^ M C ji ih iiii w iw mm HMnnit tt*AiM^ 

«i^ TC« dtrind. Sn 
gfciiB, vUcih fa wammnm h q 
kamfter h^n oootaon to obeerre, i 
of the American oontinent aad ulaDda, bat it ttoi^ fike 
the preoecting, man predtnmnuit near tin equfar ttaa 
elsewhere. We ■hall sotiee the pecnliirilin irio^ dfa- 
trngmsh oar lUrtiTe speoea, and tlie paitienlan in «U<A 
' tkej differ from those of other oonntries, in oar genanl 
remaika apon eadi genu. We pn here a oonqianlne 
table Hhowing tiie number of q>e<net of Hie Befveral 
genet* of torrestrial moUoakB in the United States, and 
in Tarions sectionB of Eorope. It is derived from a»- 
thoitio oatalogues of local authors, and exhibits fonably 
our numeric^ dofimentnes in species. A angle looal 
oatakigne of the Nwth of Africa is added. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF TERRESTRIAL MOLLUSKS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND IN EUROPE. 



COUSTRIES. 


AUTHOBS- 


o 

"5? 

o" 
3 


• 

a 
o 

C 




i 

H 



9 

4 


• 
mm 

•2 
> 

1 


• 
3S 

8 

'i 

3 

m 
8 


• 

S 

lis 

» 32 04 

13'71 13 


• 

1 

2 


• 

8 

C 

3 

o 

2 


• 

es 

.a 

"3 

X 

3 


• 

es 

1 

1 


1 

121 


United States, ) 
East of River > 
Ali&suisippi ) 


• • ■ • 


Great Britain . 


Alder . . 








1 


7 


1 


2 


5 3013 


5 








1 


71 


Scotland . . 


Forbes 











7 


1 


2 


424 


9 


2 











49 


Ireland . . . 


Thompson 








1 


6 


1 


2 


430;9 


2 








1 


56 


Germany . . 


Pfeiffer 











C 


3 


o 


7j58,16 


17 








2 


111 


Sweden . . . 


Wilson 











U 


1 


1 


3 


20 


6 


4 











44 


Russia, with ) 
Caucasus j 


Krynicki 














1 


2 


9 


47 


16 


15 











90 


Switzeriand . 


Chaipentier 











7 


4 


2 


5 


40 


21 


11 











90 


Province of \ 
Brabant, N. of > 
Belgium ) 


Kickx 











8 


2 


1 


6 


22 


12 


6 








1 


58 


Fnmco . . . 


Michaud . 








1 


12 


4 


2 


10 


7927 


11 








7 


153 


Department of \ 
Pas-de-CaJais, \ 
N. of France ) 


Bouchard- > 
Chantereaux) 











8 


1 


3 


4 


21 


7 


6 








2 


52 


Department of \ 
Puy-de-D6me, - 
S. of Centre ) 


BouiUet . 








1 


10 


3 


2 


4 


27 


9 


5 








1 


62 


Department of \ 
the Landes, > 
S. of France ) 


Grateloup 








1 


8 


1 


2 


5 


30 


5 


3 








1 


56 


Department of ) 
Finistcrre, 
W. of France ) 


Collard-des- > 
Cberres. j 








1 


3 


1 


1 


3 


24 


7 


3 








2 


45 


Italy . . . 


Jan . . 











2 


3 


2 


6 


0613 


10 








2 


104 


Province of \ 
Como. North > 
of Italy ) 


Porro . . 











3 


3 


2 


3 


29 


14 


5 








3 


62 


Sicily . . . 


Pliilippi 





3 








I 


1 


7 


41 1 

1 


4 








3 


61 


Portugal . . 


Morelet 





1 


1 


M 


1 


4 


G 


H ' 


1 








1 


64 


North of Africa 


Terver 








1 


4 





1 


5 


42 


4 











2 


4« 
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En die preceding tabic, the numWn for Scotland, 
Q«niiiir\-, Swt'iiou, Ritssia, Switzeriaiifl, aud luU/, an 
tt^Md from Mr. Forties's Iteport; m tbc other tnstuMnM, 
tlwy aie token from the authors named in the table 
itnUl Teftennophorus includes Paginidus, Lima m- 
dode* Arian, BuUmui includes Aehatina, Pupa indndc* 
Vtrtigt, anil Oiaunlia includeg Azeca and Cyhtuirdh. 
(^fdetUtma, which vias not given hy Mr. Forbes, a added. 
. exhibiting the numerical relations wbicli om 
I bear to those of Europe, this tahlc also sbowa 
dw loeal distribution of the genera. While Umax 
il most numerous in species towards tlie north, tliougb 
not in ftie extreme north, its numbers diminisli towuda 
llw HMth, until, in Sicily, it appears to bo replaced 
llj Ptrmacella. Vitri?ia, Sucdnea, and Bidimua are 
liettj equally diffused. Clausilia is shown to jwe- 
''t'™^^" most towards the north, and CtfchttDma with 
equal certunt; to prefer tbe Boath. Pitpoj uliile it 
flourishes most in northern latitudes, is it the same 
time, partial to monntainoua distriota. The axteen 
species which it comprised in Knssia and Oermanj, 
are reduced to seven in the south of France (landes), 
and to only one in Sicily ; the limited and mooo- 
tainons territory of Switieriand affinds many more 
species than tiie whole extent of Germany, idiich is far- 
ther north ; and the small proTince of Cono, ntaated a 
little south of the Alpine ranges, in northern Italy, con- 
t^ns as many as all the rest of Italy. The genus Selis 
is most plenUlully distributed towards the sooth. In 
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Italy and Sicily it comprises two-thirds of all the terres- 
trial species, while in Sweden and Scotland, and in 
Switzerland, where elevation produces the effect of a 
high latitude, its species are less than half of the whole 
number. The only countries on the list, that have been 
thoroughly investigated, are Great Britain and France. 
The disproportionate number of species shown to belong 
to the latter, is due in part to its thorough exploration, 
but in a greater degree to its extent, which reaches from 
the Mediterranean to the North Sea, and to the singular 
variety of its surface, which, although in general by no 
means mountainous, yet includes parts of the mountain 
ranges of the Pyrenees, the Jura, and the Alps, and 
therefore partakes of a greater diversity of climate and 
elevation than any other country of Europe. The effect 
of these peculiarities upon its fauna is very apparent, 
the northern species, except Claimlia^ all the southern 
species, and all those affecting mountainous regions, 
being in excess. The value of tables of this kind is 
very evident from this example. A complete series of 
them, including especially those of limited districts 
which present strongly-marked topographical or climatal 
peculiarities, would be invaluable in affording the means 
of deducing the laws of geographical distribution. 

When we commenced our introductory remarks, we 
did not expect to extend this division of our subject 
beyond a comparison between our species and those of 
Europe ; but, an opportunity having occurred of exam- 
ining the valuable work of M. De la Sagra, on the 
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flraone of &e Jntamtii^ iiifciMliM On* it iJnriik 
•Dd ibo of flwta eonWMd ia Am Manoh «f Dr. FMAr 

Ib Oil oaaMeKan iln, Hm rairili tf Ai atanaliaMcf 
M. lypitigiiy m Bonft Aawisa, m ftair i llltf ii ■ to ftl 
dirtribation of ttie tenortrU i^Miai m *ii nrliiiwl, 
pin HI idditioiiil impartaDM. W« eo MpM » AHrfbn 
&« geneiftorOid»,iBdaf SmtAAMOciaaynftftM 
of die Umted StetM. It k not to b* ■qpowd Oil 
tteaelirti m eqoillj flflmpbto viA Art of the IMtod 
Stota; indeed Ubh^ betoknftr pntoA telAij 
animAlflHfo. Baing Aa mtk of ftrejgK 4 
wfaonnded Inkft Aort Aneia 1 
KftAm amt h»« iwwwnTy anqied aoAN, t 
flinfU Aeir zeeMTClM m^ ban bMs; mi ■bwiw 
Aestd^ shall be naomed by udiTC ortonErti, Aa 
f^eauingB may be expected to equal in mimber Ae first 
harvest. But thej [ffobablj represent pretty nearij Ae 
proportion iu which the respeotiTe genera prerul, and 
may, Aerefbre, serve oar present purpose. 

It 18 i^oper to observe, before introduoing Ae feDow- 
ing table, that Ae researches of M. D'Oitsgnj mm 
mostly confined to that part of SouA America iriu<A 
lies north of Ae twenty-£fA degree of bouA latttode, 
and that a large majtmty of lua species appear to ham 
been collected m Bolivia, Fern, and Ckilombia, oa the 
weBtom «de oi Ae continent. 
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NUMBER OF SPECIES. 1 


GENESA. 


CulM. 1 Cub*. 
Bj £>• la CUfrn* Bj Pteiffrr. 


1 

Sooth Aroeritt. 
B/D-Ortifoy. Unlttrf State,. 


Tebcnnophonia 


. 


. 


. . 


. 2 . 


ya^j^iiuhu . ■ • 




. 1 . 


. . 




. 2 . 


1 . 


Anon . . 








4 


. 


. . 




. 


1 . 


Li max . . 










. 


. . 




2 . 


. 3 . 


Vitriiia 










. 


. . 




. . 


1 . 


Succiiica 










1 . 


. . 




. 4 . 


9 . 


Buliiniut 










. 12 . 


. 11 . 




. 91 . 


11 . 


Helix 










. 22 . 


. 16 . 




26 . 


79 . 


Glandina 










. 2 . 


. 4 . 




. 


2 . 


Pupa 










. 9 . 


. 4 . 




. 4 . 


8 . 


Vcrti^'o 




i 






. . 


. . 




. . 


5 . 


Cyliiidrella . 










. . 


. 4 . 




. . 


. 3 . 


Ilflicinu 










. 


. 8 . 




4 . 


3 . 


CyiUwtDina 








. 


. 4 . 




2 . 


1 . 


Total .... 


. 47 . 


. 51 . 


. 135 . 


. 129 . 



We notice, in the first place, the South American list. 
Here Vitrina^ Vertigo^ and Glandinu^ all the genera of 
the Limacidce except Vaginulus^ which replaces Tehen- 
nophoruSj being, like that species, entirely covered with 
a mantle, are wanting. Sucdnea holds a smaller nu- 
merical proportion than m North America. Bulimvs 
predominates in the astomshing proportion of ninety- 
one in a total of one hundred and thirty-five ; holding 
about the same rank there, that Helix maintains in the 
southern part of Europe. Helix is reduced to a sixth 
part of the whole number. Pupa remains very subor^ 
dinate, and Helicina and Cyclostonia are merely repre- 
sented. In the Cuban list of M. De la Sagra, Tebenno- 
pJioruSy Vitrina^ and Vertigo are wanting ; and a single 
VagimduB represents the whole &mily of Limacidce. 
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ffelix mokes up less than one lialf, aud Bulimu* a^oqt 
one third of the whole number, nellcma,' a gonos not 
Qomericalij strong, is Terr prcdonunant ; and Cgchri'y 
ma b coD^deralily Dumerous. ClautHia appears m the 
list of M. Pfeiffor, but it comprifics onlj Bpecies which 
are not true Cimiailia, and for which, mon receollj', he 
has constructed the genuH Ct/lindrdla. 

The facts exhibited in the tahloa whicli ore havv ptvOf 
and dcnved from the other sources mentionecl, saggeot 
ecrtiun general inferences concerning the geognqilucal 
distribution of the gciicra which are worthy of notice, 
and deserving of being tested by obeerration in other 
parts of the world. They indicat«, that native species 
of the European genera of the lAmaddae, namely, X»- 
mar, Arvm, and Te»tacella, ar« waaUng in the tn^iical 

> We havo nol aeea Ihal pnrt ••( llix v^^>A uf M. Dn la Sagra, wlac* 

neaUof //W.V;n,j,hul(lH- [ri..ii..;i ,i.;...| ti, - ; - |.y Mr. Si.w.Tty, ( 7V- 

tawv» CmAyKenan,) ghcs deacriptioai of wvtHitT-two t"''— , <t wUoh 
■BTonUMD an aal down aa bdooging lo Cuba, f onneca to the Arndba lal 
othsr West iDdiui utanda, and Ihineeo mon lo tbe a^^aoDt paV it tb* 



I 
I 



totUawn mar add amm 
othen, cdl«ctod by the Uoiled Slaia* Exploring E:q?aditi(». IhohxiditiM 
of the remaining qncica an onlaowii. We make a aimilar mnaifc ea«- 
oaming Cydattoma, the qieciea of wfaich Mr. Sowcatijr haa ako odaclel 

■ known, ihirtf-two bekag to the Wen Indian idaada, fbrtf^wo to da 
EaH Indian Archipelago, thirteen to the Alncan nlaodi, Ihe lo rifjiaaa. 
(to which we add nine (ttxa tbe Gxploting Expedition,) Toiir to tbe iriaada 
of tbe Meditemneaii, aeven to Euicfie, ni 
thiileen to America. Some of the q 
bablf aely occur npon tbe ialanda adjaocnt 
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and temperate portions of the American continent and 
islands, their place being supplied by the genera Tehen- 
nophorus and VaginuluSy the first in North and the 
second in South America, the Antilles and that part of 
Florida adjacent to Cuba. The only exception to this re- 
mark is, a single and somewhat doubtful species of Limaxj 
common in the United States.* At the same time, the 
climate is favorable to several species of foreign origin, 
which are rapidly spreading through the country. Vit- 
rina only appears in America north of 44° north latitude. 
Selix, a genus common to all the continents and large 
islands, is most abundant in temperate latitudes of the 
northern hemisphere, towards their southern limits, and 
gradually diminishes in the number of its species, both 
in approaching the equator, and in going into higher 
latitudes. Bidimits affects mostly the inter-tropical lat- 
itudes, where it takes the place of Helix^ while in the 
temperate latitudes of North America and of the east- 
em continent it is reduced to a very small number of 
species. In South America, however, which seems to 
be the great numerical centre of the genus, the species 
abound as far as 25° south latitude. The European form 
of PupUj differing however in specific characters, is 
common to North America, and extends in a few species 

1 The territory belonging to the United States, on the Pacific Ocean, south 
of 49° north latitude, is also known to produce one or more species of 
lAmaXy drawings of which were made by the artists of the United States 
Exploring Expedition. We do not know whether the species have been 
determined or not. 
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to tho West Indian islands, in which other pocufiar ft 
. of tho geitus preTuil. Glmidtna is an Amerivaui j 
and coufiucd to the limits wliicU h&vc been alreadjr Bat- 
Uoncd. HeUeina is also an Amuricou graus, tboogh 
not exclusively bo, tho c^ntrul fwciia of nhich ii Ae 
Antilies, whence it is diffused through the other Wflit 
Indian Islanda to the adjacent [urts of the coatbieiit en 
the sea-coast, as far as 25° north latitude. In the 
Philippine Islands this genus rc-appcars onder geo- 
graphical conditions similar to those nhicb distingmah 
the American localities ; that is to sav, the position of 
this group of islands and its relations to the QcigbbociDj 
continents of Asia and Australia, bear an extraordi- 
nary resemblance to those of the Antilles in respect of 
the continent of America. On all the principal groufe 
of islands throughout the Pacific, this genna is found, 
thotigli very essentially modified in form &om the 
American types. In conclusion, the genus C^cto»- 
toma Beems to range around tlte vbole coromniin^ 
enoe of the ^obe within 20" boA nor& and south <^ the 
equator, avoiding for the most part ctmtinentil irtitirmiT, 
And finding the conditions most &ToraUe for its exist- 
ence in the innumerable islands with irtiieh this belt of 
die ^he is studded. It is diffiised moi« nmnenndj 
in the eastern than in the western hemisphere, in about 
ttie Bftme |«Dportion as the iaUods t^temselres are mne 
numerous there. A ungle species being ttflen confined 
to a small group of islands, or even to a angle island, 
and the species in general being very much separated. 
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and, as it were, scattered geographically, there does not 
appear to be any centre where the genus is more predom- 
inant than elsewhere. In tliis respect it differs ap- 
parently from the other genera, which may be said to 
have ea<;h, onQ or more climatal or topographical centres. 
In the dispersion of this genus among the islands of the 
sea, a remarkable contrast is presented to the distribution 
of the superior classes, and particularly of the mammar 
lia, the latter being, in general, entirely wanting in small 
islands remote from the continents, while in those adja- 
cent to them, they consist of the species belonging to 
the main land. 





' Uhdh tins bMd we pn^niB to imka' flBlr * Aw i»^ 
mulci on ttw gsologinl oonfifiona in lAaok mA.tt 
Ae eBi&^ ipeoiM m m finnd iko m » ftal iMi 
oecor, nd to draw, &om ttwbirhdta oalleotid,iMli. 
fa fewnoM ■■ to duir fivmer eonditiaa on ft* vmAH 
amftm in die rqponi iriien Amj omv, « ftm ftflb 
BMj seem to mmnt. Ihe eo ndwrf iwi vUah iepwit 
apoo the dta»tioii in which foesl terreetzial shdb an 
fonnd, are however, much less worthy oS c(Hifideiice 
than those derived from the naiine foemls. The lat- 
ter may reaBonablj be sapposed to hare lired aztd died 
in the localitaes which they now occnpy, while the for- 
mer hare only been preserved h; being Tentoved from 
ihtat ori^nal poeitionB, and subjected to oonditicBiB en- 
tirely different tram those onder which tiiey existed 
daring life. The Hubstaace of aH land-ehella poeBeoses 
80 little solidity, and their texture is so frail, that when 
they are deprived of the protection that the aiumal 
itself d&tiia them, the operation of the elements soon 
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decomposes and destroys them ; hence, in a short time 
after the death of the animals, scarcely a vestige of 
their shells is to be found. The formations which con- 
tain them, and in which alone they have been found 
thus far, are those which have been deposited in the 
estuaries and bays at the mouths of ancient rivers, or 
in the beds of lakes. The streams and rivers which 
discharged their waters into those reservoirs were filled 
with the washings of the countries through which they 
flowed. The shells and other substances borne along 
by their currents, on reaching the sea or lake in which 
they terminated, were deposited in still water, and being 
immediately covered by succeeding deposits, remained 
protected from disturbing causes until the beds and 
strata which contained them imderwent the fossilizing 
process. But it may have happened that a river, rising 
in a high latitude, and flo'v^ing towards the equator, 
like the present Mississippi, may only have reached its 
outlet within or near the tropics. It may have re- 
ceived tributaries through its whole course, some of 
which, uniting with it near its mouth, may have passed 
through regions enjoying a tropical climate. The 
waters of such a river would of course be freighted 
with the animal and vegetable productions of regions 
very remote from each other, and of very different 
climes, and they would be deposited promiscuously 
together. Genera and species peculiar to mountainous 
countries would be found side by side with those belong- 
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It has been held that as &e presence of certain spe- 
dea coincides in general vith tempentore, the occor- 
rence of cerbun fossil fonns in a particalar gadopai 
formadon indicates that the climate of the locality was, 
at the period of deposition, sinular to that in vhich the 
same or analogoos liviag species are now known to exist 
The preceding remarks show how erroneous this ofHaioa 
is likely to be when founded upon the occurrence of Ibe 
terrestrial and fresh-water species ; for the [dace of th^ 
ori^ and its climate must be in a great degree uncer- 
ttuu, and while it may c<Hncide with their present condi- 
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tion it may on the other hand differ very materially 
from it. It has also been suggested that as vegetable 
remains have been detected in very ancient formations, 
it might have been expected that the animals which feed 
upon vegetables, and especially the herbivorous land- 
mollusks would have existed contemporaneously with 
them, and that their remains should now be found in the 
same strata ; but that as they do not appear in any of 
the fonnations older than the tertiary, and but very 
sparingly in that, they could not have existed antecedent 
to, and were far from numerous during the tertiary 
period. Hence, as a further inference from these infer- 
ences, it has been stated, that the present time is the 
period of their greatest numerical development, and 
that their actual numbers far exceed those of any former 
era. These conclusions also ought to be received with 
great caution, for the premises on which they are 
foimded are very uncertain. We have seen that the 
remains of these animals, by reason of their frail and 
perishable nature, soon decay, and we must take it for 
granted that only a small part of their whole number is 
washed into rivers and carried away by their currents. 
The deposites which jSnally receive them can therefore 
represent but very feebly their former numerical condi- 
tion, and a very general diffusion of species upon the 
earth's surface is quite consistent with the existence and 
deposition of only a small number of their remains. 
The condition of the species at particular epochs cannot 
therefore be correctly inferred from such facts, and the 
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Wabash River, in that State. It is a fine sandy marl 
of a yellowish-white color. It occurs on the upland, 
from twenty-five to fifty feet above the bottom land, and 
is reached at the distance of from six to ten feet from 
the surface, and has been penetrat<}d to the depth of 
twenty-five feet without passing through it. It appears 
also on the opposite side of the Wabash in Illinois at 
about the same level, and near Shawneetown, forty miles 
distant, in descending into the bottom land, in a similar 
position. Dr. Owen has learned that a similar deposit 
in an analogous position exists opposite to St. Louis, 
above the American bottom on the Mississippi river, and 
there are said to be indications of a like formation at 
Big-Bone Licks, on the south side of the Ohio River, 
about twenty miles below Cincinnati. The Wabash 
deposit contains, in vast numbers, terrestrial and fluviatile 
shells of the same species as those now existing in the 
surrounding country ; they occur also, as we are informed, 
in strata of marl below the deposit in which the bones 
of the Mastodon are found.^ Whether all these are 
parts of one continuous deposit, or whether they point 
out the location of several small basins in which a con- 
temporaneous deposition took place, is not yet ascer- 
ttdned. The fossils which they contain prove, accord- 

1 The number of land and fresh- water shells occurring in the Wabash 
deposit is very great. In a small parcel of the marl which we have exam- 
ined, the following species were noticed. MeUx hirtuia^ monodon, kMby- 
rinthicoy UnecUa, tkyroidus^ dausa, inflecta. Pupa armifera, eontracta. 
Helidna occidta ; together with several species of lAmnea^ PlanorbUy Am- 
nicola, Valvata. 
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flniidle dteDs mhdiidDg die HUMnfiBg ooaBti7. Of 
dw ipecaee mdigmMtto ttuit MOtiiiB, neei^ two flMl 
fam tbeidy bean fcund m » Bjaal aWa C»Wot|> hrt 
Etde attoDtion haa been preB to duaa) nd Adr idaiJi^ 
ia bayond all dmibi Than is, binnnr, » aia^ ap- 
paioit flzoeptini todkegenenl namA, m ai^aaarf 
Alicnia, iriiidi Hr. Bi^, aniipwhig it to ba n noaat 
apedes, deaeiibed under die qwafio ni— »0m»Hm, and 
irliicli is one of die most common spedea amcog die 
foe^. As the geniu Sdicina belongs moadj to mte]^ 
trojucal le^oDB, and has rarely been met widi in a re- 
cent state in so high a latdtnde as diat oconjued by these 
fossils, a good deal of importance has been attached to 
its occorrence here as indicating aach a change of cfi- 
mato as has been alluded to. Bat thia aappomdiHi 
creates more difficnldee than it obriates, for die nnmer- 
008 species of other genera fonnd in company iridi die 
species in question, and which live at diis time in die 
same district in which the fossils are sitoated, most, ac- 
cording to Uiis view, have also been adapted to a warmer 
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climate than the present, though they do not now exist 
in southern latitudes, and tliereforo a very considerable 
change in their habits must have since taken place. 
Notwithstanding the facility with which the terrestrial 
mollusks accommodate themselves to the physical influ- 
ences which act upon them, such a change is not consist- 
ent with what we know of their history, and hence the 
most reasonable conclusion is, that the climate in which 
they have lived, from the days when the multitudes 
which now compose the mass of the fossil beds were in 
the enjoyment of Ufe upon the surface of the earth, to 
the present time, has remained essentially the same. 

The question of the identity of this fossil, with any 
living species of Helicina is also interesting, as upon its 
solution, perhaps, may depend the opinion we may form 
as to the comparative remoteness of the period when all 
the fossil species of the formation flourished. If it 
should be considered to be specifically distinct from any 
other known living form, or in other words to be an ex- 
tinct species, we should refer its existence to a more 
ancient date in the tertiary period than would otherwise 
be assigned to it. If on the other hand it should prove 
to be identical with an existing species, it would date 
back only to the most recent epoch. This point we 
have established to our own satisfaction by carefully 
comparing specimens of the fossils of the Wabash de- 
posit with the few specimens we have seen of the only 
species of Hdicina which inhabits the country north of 
the tertiary section of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
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oMrion of MShig^ ipeaei. I&ej «m« IbM aaiatam 
tne ftftw aDotiur, iDfOnaaatadtalaktatm1tm^,imk 
■bcHier time, tnd duo grubaUj Ha otlnmA Umffmt. 
Hat ftera m km irtoek n^olila aid BmH llHh' Ml- 
timmiee m fltimol dovb*, tUmi^ A^awaak Md» 
■tood by v ; neHher MB in dMM Alt tiMjr Mi j«lh 
opcBrticn, ad thrt ia maeaiitmlm iHA A— ■jirtiil 4ft 
tww soioetimeB beooiM ffifrtbok Ike ibuAmM «f Aft 
species imder cooadentioa, at the time of ha depomlion 
in &.e fosal beds, and ite rarity nov, suggest flw 
thonght, tliat having then reached its greatest Qomerieal 
dereloppient, it has mnce slowlj declined, and is now in 
a eondition of zoiflo^cal senility aateoedeot to its entin 
extinction. 

The light which is afforded by geology, in elooidatiDg 
the former zoolo^cal con(Ution of the earth, is a beaoti- 
fal iHnstration of the manner in winch one scienoe eften 
minifitera to another. Without the ud which iias been 
derived from our knowledge of the animated creation, 
geology, indeed, would hardly have attained the oer- 
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tainty of a science, but it is fr>m tinie to time amply 
repaying the benefit, by niakin^ ti-Tfii the o:ii'i:tiv*n of 
the animal kmgdom a: ren:>te fnrri.-is of time. We 
are thus enabled to obtain ^limrses of the nate of the 
earth when races of aijiriai^ rerv «ii3ererit frjm those 
now living inliabited it, aiid to note tLeir successive ap- 
pearances and decline, until at leii«tb we reach the time 
when animals which are stiil extant began to prevail. 
The results afforded bv such observati«.»ii5 are amon;: the 
most wonderful presented to us by science. They tend 
to enlarge our ideas of the jiower of the Creator, while 
they multiply infinitely our concef tions of the unlimited 
variety of created things, and of the immeasurable du- 
ration of their existence. 

Guided by the light reflected from geolo^cal sci- 
ence, we may feel rationally authorized to draw from 
the preceding facts and considerations the following 
inferences. That our existing species of land mollusks 
were living at a period which, though recent in a geo- 
logical sense, was anterior to the last geological revolu- 
tion, when the surface of this portion of the earth was 
brought to its present condition, and to the existence of 
the higher orders of animals which now inhabit it, and 
even to that of the extinct mammalians which are known 
•only by their gigantic remains. That, during the period 
of the deposition of the newest tertiary beds they 
were at least as numerous as at present, and that conse- 
quently, the existing epoch cannot be considered as that 
of their greatest development. That, in the interval of 
VOL. I. 23 
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HABITS AND FACULTIES. 



The animals of this order, indigenous to the United 
States, are essentially inhabitants of the forest. It is 
iliere, under the deep shadows of a dense foliage, where 
the sun's rays hardly penetrate to the surface of the 
earth, and where the ground is covered with the mould- 
ering trunks of trees and thick layers of decaying 
leaves, that they find a constant moisture, a twilight 
interrupted only by darkness, abundance of vegetable 
and animal food, and the means of shelter and protec- 
tion. These constitute a combination of circumstances 
very favorable to their increase, and hence they may be 
discovered, in situations where these conditions exist, in 
every part of the country where they can be found at 
all. But when, with these, are conjoined a mild climate, 
and a calcareous soil, the maximum of favoring influences 
is rea<5hed, and large numbers are produced. It is in 
the great valley of the Mississippi, based throughout 
nearly its whole extent upon horizontal limestone formar 
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by tiie same habits as the stock from vhicb thej we 
derired, and differ as mach from the nataTe species. 
Thus, Selix horteruu, and ff. pvleheUa lira in open and 
exposed utualionB destitnte of shelter, except Uiat 
affi>rded by grass and shrabs. HeUx cdlaria oceafues 
gardens and cellars. Umax variegatu* inhabits cellars 
and damp places abont dr^ns, and L. agntUt is com- 
mon eveiywhen in gardens, fields, cellars, and honaefi. 
It infests the road ude, and the neighborhood of onr 

' Then is B imgle exception lo tfaia remarli in Htlii Jallax, Say, whicb 
we obaerved ■ few yean ■ince Vniog in grml niunben in fiuieOK, in 
CharieMoo, S. C. id conipiuiy with Bulimvt doBllatut. 
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dwellings, and has in some places become the pest of 
the horticulturist. 

Whether this diflference of habitat arises from original 
constitution, or is the consequence of the long continued 
operation of external causes, is a curious subject of in- 
quiry. The preference for the forest over the open 
country exhibited by the native species, even in situa- 
tions "where both have been for a long time equally 
accessible to them, seems to indicate that the former 
supposition is correct ; and this opinion is strengthened 
by the disappearance of nearly every species with the 
progress of agriculture. K their habits were not in- 
superable, they might be expected to have been some- 
what modified ere now, and to have become adapted to 
the new physical conditions to which they are subjected. 
That they have not been, suggests the thought, that like 
the aboriginal race of men, and some of the larger 
quadnipeds, they are destined to give way before the 
advance of civilization, and to have tlieir places filled by 
foreign species. On the other hand, there are some 
facts which tend to show that accidental causes may 
have produced a slow and gradual revolution in the 
habits of the European species, corresponding with the 
changes which, within the historical period, have taken 
place over the surface of the greater part of Europe ; 
and that in process of time, the same influences will pro- 
duce similar results on the habits of the North Amer- 
ican species. All those parts of Europe which are now 
the most populous were covered with forests, at no very 
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distant period, and all the torreatrial molltisks Trere then, 
like oura at the present time, liviii;; in the forest. The ' 
progress of ogriciilture thero was very slow compared 
with its advances in this country, and tbos time wai 
given to tlie animab to accustom themselves to the 
cbim^e ; and they Lave tLus, by slow degrees, adopted 
thrir present habits. In the United States, the advance 
of agriculture in newly settled parts is very rapid; 
lar^ tracts of forest ore almost simu]tanc>ously subjected 
to the axe and to fire, and a very few years prodaces as 
entire change in the vegetation of a whole section. 
Consequently these annuals arc at once extermiuated, 
or tjje fow that Burrivo are brought suddenly under the 
influences of new circumst&ncce, which, &om the abrupt- 
ncBB of tlio change, are fatal to them, but which, if ' 
imposed upon thfm more gradually, might have been 
sustained. A few spots and some limited tracts of land, 
remtuning unchanged, in the midst of cultivation, protect 
some individuals of every species ; and it is from this 
comparatively small number, thus preserved, that their 
subsequent increase is derived. But, at this period, the 
field is equally open for the multiplication of those 
foreign species which accompany man as for the native 
species, and it is not surprising that the former, whose 
habits are already adapted to the existing state of things, 
should increase more rapidly than the latter. The native 
species however, become gradually familiarized with the 
circumstances around them, and some few of them 
advance, and after a time establish themselves in the 
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open country, where they seek such shelter as they can 
find. This transition is very slow, but there are suffi- 
cient indications, in the exceptions which are found to 
the general habits of the species in this particular, to 
show that it is going on ; and therefore, it is reasonable 
to believe, that when a period shall have elapsed as long 
as that since the south and west of Europe were cov- 
ered with forests, our species will have become able to 
sustain themselves in the open country, and will have 
spread themselves in great numbers over those populous 
parts where they are now wanting. The power of 
adaptation to new circumstances, which is a prominent 
quality of nearly all the shell-bearing species of this 
order, and which, combined with a remarkable tenacity 
of life, enables them to resist successfully the many 
dangers to which they are exposed, is illustrated in the 
extremes of their mode of life on the two continents. 
We know of no other instances of animals living in a 
natural condition, not domesticated nor accompanying 
man, where the same diversity of habitat in analogous 
species exists. The presumption of changes which shall 
approximate the habits of both, in proportion as the 
physical circumstances of both approach each other, is 
therefore not a violent one. But it is by no means cer- 
tain that all the species will survive the violent change 
to which they are at first exposed. Those of them which 
are in a state of decline and nearly run out, and those 
which are strictly local in their habitats will be least 
able to sustain themselves, and their entire extinction 
will be very likely to follow. 
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wholly or pavtiaUy in Oa aaitti. GOmm OHif i 
ioaotira until OTeiung twili^t, lAm, en^ m 
qC drought, tltey aa% fixtii in&i 
stoatioDs, sneh aa nniiaa and bw phoea ik tte At•a^ 
maj be ee«n omwlbg orw fta aoi&oe of A« povi, 
and aotoetamea dhnhmg tihe atalki of plHta, aod tt* 
tnaka of treea. Hiej an pnbabfy aolin Anii« tta 
iriMle uigfat, during wfaiob t^ aO aeek ttav ftod, i^ 
ttuae ^tedoa iriiiah an noiioai to nan ooaMut Iktm 
deprndationa in the garden and ovdMrd. At ttia tin* 
too, thur aexnal meeting taka phoa. Sooaaftwib^ 
li^ii, tiwy retire to thdr.retreati^and nnain vety deaa 
until night approaches agaiu. They also come fiirih 
whea the atmosphere is charged with moiatore, and after 
light showers. 

There is a difference In the places of their retnat. 
The lamaeida are ollenest found attached to the lower 
surface of wood and stones lying in contact with the 
ground, or to the damp walls of cellars, and, in the forest, 
concealed under logs. So soon as, from the increased 
dryness of the atmosphere, these places no longer retain 
moisture, they abandon them for others, and in seasons 
of drought they penetrate deeply into the earth. The 
Hdicidie, in the forest, are observed under prostrate 
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timber, to the lower surface and crevices of wUch they 
adhere hj a mucous attachment during the day, in hol- 
lows under the roots of trees, and under the layer of 
decaying leaves which cover the ground. In situations 
where such places of shelter are not found, they half 
bury themselves in the soil, at the roots and under the 
shade of thick tufts of plants. Numbers frequently 
resort to tiie same retreat, but this in the Selicidoe seems 
a mere matter of accident, while in the introduced 
species of Limacidce it appears to indicate a gregarious 
habit, as they prefer to crowd together and lie in close 
contact with and upon each other .^ These last are said 
by some to occupy permanently the same retreat, but 
the assertion is probably incorrect. They often, and 
perhaps generally, remain in the immediate vicinity of 
the place where they procure their food, and hence they 
often resort to the same place of shelter ; and as many 
of them have frequently been observed in the same 
place, they have been thought to be the same individuals. 
But when one set of individuals is destroyed another soon 
takes their place, and whenever a new shelter is provid- 
ed, by the accidental presence of fragments of wood in 
suitable situations, it is immediately resorted to by them. 
The native genus Tebennophonis is in no manner grega- 
rious ; it lives m the forest, mostly buried in decaying 
and rotten wood, and no more than two are usually found 

1 The promiscuous miogliog of individuals of Limax agrtttit and Limax 
varUgahu in their respective retreats has often reminded ui of the familiar 
podtioos in which swine plaoe themselves for tkep. 
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eorered witih now, prateoted onlj by > BOgte Imi, lAete 
diej had remained dumgh the vmter-monfiM, iHnnti ii fly 
e^meed to a tempexfttoie nmdi bebnr As finiiiiin, pomL 
33ie JS^IteuiEa thenaahaa viOrtaod tib> cold off dw amr- 
est irinten in the aasM ntoationa ; and JSkte e im e a haa 
been fiwaen in a solid Uook of ioe, and jat eaeified 
anhumed. Helioes, when fionn in a atida of oonSae- 
uent, dion^ thi^ scmetimei iMonr as ftr a* to mora 
■boat widi socoe aotinty, nsoal^ isrnra but a diott 
time. 

The power of reprodnotion of parti of fiia bo4r ii non 
aBtomslung stilL It ii well eetabSriied hy e^MmacntB 
on thoosaiidB of Helices, that the tentacles, when cnt ol^ 
grow out agun, — that conaderable parts of the boo- 
moliTe disc may be amputated, and the new parts imme- 
diately bad oat, and supply their place. The great length 
of time they can subsist without food is another exempli- 
ficatdon of their great tenacity of life. Those spedes, 
especially, wluch live in dry and exposed situations hare 
this power of endurance to a remarkable degree. A 
itiend received specimens of ff. detertorum irtuch had 
been collected in Egypt, had been shipped to Smyrna, 
thence to ConstantJnople, thence to I!io Janeiro, and 
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finally to Boston, — occupying a period of about aeven 
months, — which appeared in foil vigor when taken from 
tlie papers in which they had been enveloped. They 
were laid away in a drawer; and on being examined 
three yeara afterwards, some of them still came out in 
tolerable vigor. 





SPECIAL ANATOMT OF THE TEBRESISIAL OAaTSBCNFaiML 
OP THE UNITED STATES. Br JOBSra UBDT, H. D. 



"Whbh the researches were commenced in the wmtar 
of 1844, of Khich the following chapters are the result, it 
ma tie ppop'jsitlon of Dr. Binney for the author to gm 
a com|dete anatomical an<l phy^ological description of 
ibe terrestrial Gasteropoda of the United States, indod- 
ing the Bpet?ial and ^ciiiral anatomy, witli the embryo- 
logy of the Bevcral genera. Before the special anatomy 
■was fairly completed, the death of Dr. Binney put a stop 
to the work ; and, a different course of obseiration hav- 
ing occupied the author's attention, the subject is mir 
published, after a long delay, in its present incomplete 
state, from notes taken at the time. 

The animals dissected are as follow : — 

LiHAX ; L. variegata, L. affrettit, L. campettri*. 

Asjoy ; A. horUn»i». 

TEBESSOPHORrs ; T. caroUnentit. 

Vaqi-VCLCS; V.fioridaniit. 
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Helix ; H. alboMriSj S. thyroidui, H. «ayt, H, tri- 
dentata, H.faUaXj H. palUata^ H. Ugera^ S. intertexta, 
H, suppressaj H. auriculata^ H, elevata, H. profunda^ 
H. concavaj H. fuUffinosaj H. pertpectiva, S. alternata, 
S. cdlaria^ H, exoleta^ H, multilineata^ H. hirsuta^ H, 
solitaria, H. dentifera^ H. arborea, H. pulchella, ff, 
berlanderiatia, ff, gulariSj H. inflecta^ H. texasiana. 

BuLiMTS ; B. fasciatuSj B. decoUatuSy B> virgulatuSy 
B. dealbatuSj B, caribbceorum. 

Pupa ; P. incana. 

SuccDfEA ; S. obliqua, 

Glaxdina; Cr. truncata. 



ChAPTEB I. — GENERAL BEMARKS UPON THE EXTERIOR FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE TERRESTRIAL NAKED GASTERO- 
PODA. 

Upon examining a limax or an Anon, we find it com- 
posed of a thick, vermiform body, with a broad, ribbon- 
like, pedal disc, running the whole length of its inferior 
surface. The anterior, obtuse extremity forms the head ; 
and from it protrude four retractile tentacular, upon the 
outer side of the tip of the two superior, or longer of 
which, is placed the eye. The mouth is situated at the 
antero-inferior part of the head ; and immediately below 
it is a deep depression, or blind sac. The posterior part 
of the body forms the tail, and is acute. Upon the 
antero-superior part of the body is placed the mantle, 
which covers the pulmonary chamber, and contcuns within 
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it a rudimentary, laminar, calcareous testa, llie snto- 
tior [lart of the maatlc is Free and movable, and tbe held, 
iudirectt; through the retractor muscle of the buccal 
body, is capable of being retracted beneath it. On the 
right edge of the mantle the puhnonary orifice exists ; 
and at thu posterior side of the latter the anal ftpertnre 
is placed. Upon the right eido of the head, a short dis- 
tance posterior to the superior tentacula of that side, th« 
genital orifice is situattd. The body has two distinet 
carities ; the pulmonary cliamber, containing a TascnUr 
aet^work upon its surface, the heart, the renal organ, and 
the rectum ; and the visceral cavity, separated from the 
former by a muscular partition, containing the digcstire 
and generative apparatus and the nervous centres. 

In Tebennophorui tho mantle covers tie whole upper 
surface of the body, and encloses no testaceous rudiment. 
Its anterior edge is unattached, and the hcjid is retractile 
beneath it The pulmonary chamber ia |daced beneatli 
tiie anterior part of it ; and the nmscolir membnue 
bounding the TiBoeral cavity in a great part of its extent, 
is bat loosely attached to the outer integument. 

In Vagimda, the body appears broad from the manUe, 
which encloses the whole body except the conpantirdj 
narrow pedal disc, forming a lateral, angular projeetkHi 
as it is inflected inferiorly to the mar^ of the pedal 
disc. In transverse section it ia senu-elliptical, aa repre- 
sented in figure 4. The mantle contms no testaceous 
rudiment. The head can be but slightly protruded. The 
res[nratory orifice is utuated on the right ude of the tail, 
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between it and the extremity of the pedal disc. The 
anal aperture opens at the posterior margin of the latter 
orifice. The generative apparatus has two distinct ex- 
ternal apertures^ distant from each other. The male 
genital orifice is placed just beneath the mouth, between 
it and the blind sac, inclining to the right. The female 
orifice is situated upon the inferior part of the left side 
of the mantle, midway between the head and tail. 

As usual, the body has two cavities, of which the pul- 
monary occupies a position at the right posterior part, 
beneath the mantle, and extending backwards on the 
right to the tail. 



Chapter ii. — general remarks on the terrestrial 

testaceous gasteropoda. 

A testaceous gasteropod resembles a slug with the 
greater portion of the viscera squeezed out upon the 
back, and arranged in a turbinate manner. The turbin- 
ate mass is always an exact mould of the testaceous cover- 
ing of the animal ; its length in the spiral direction holds 
no proportion with that of the foot, or that part of the 
body which the animal protrudes from the shell, and dif- 
fers very much, not only in different genera, but also in 
different species of the same genus. With an increase 
in length a proportionate decrease in breadth is obMcrva- 
ble, and vice versa. In Pupa it reaches its maximum 
length and narrowness; in Succinea it has the mini* 
mum length, and the greatest proportionate brea/lth. 

VOL. I. 35 
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tbe foot, ezoeptiog anteriorly, where its ^aoe u ocsopied 
by the retractor of the bac(»l body. 

The head occafuea the anterior portion of tii« boi, and 
ID Bdix, Buliuuu, Pupa, and Sueeinta <Sea nothing 
peculiar &om that of Iamox. In CflaHduta a tiuid pair 
of tentacular appendages exists. These are ntKwvtraetile, 
aoricolate in form, and ori^nate jtist postenHnfeiioriy to 
the base of the inferior, retractile tentacttiK, and project 
horisODtally backward. 

The body of the teatacea, like that of sings, has two 
great cavities. The Tisceral cavity inclades the greater 
part of the turbinated mass, and tike ezcaratum of the 
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foot. The pulmonary chamber occopies a podtiQii on 
the outer side of the lower one to three whorls of the tat- 
binated mass. The collar apparently takes tiie place of 
the mantle in slugs. In all the genera it is attached 
around the base of the turbinated mass, and is perfora- 
ted on the right side by the puhnonary orifice. On the 
outer border of the latter the anal aperture is placed. 

As in slugs, the genital orifice is situated on the ri^t 
side of the head, just posterior to the tentaculs. 

Chapter hi. — on thb tegumentart coterixg of the 

terrestrial gasteropoda. 

Besides a testa capable of enclosing the whole body, 
which most of the terrestrial Gasteropoda possess, they 
have a thick envelop, composed of mucous and muscular 
membrane. The exterior, highly irritable and contractile 
investment consists of an actively secreting mucous mem- 
brane, (figs. A, B, C, 1) with a substratum of interlaced 
muscular fibres (2). In the naked genera it is pretty 




Fioums A. 

Fio. A 18 a diagram representing the dispoMtion of the coveringn of 
the bodjr in Umax and Afion. 1. mucoiu lamina ; 2. muacular subatratiim ; 
3. moacular peritoneum ; 4. vitceral cavity ; 5. rudimeotary tcau ; 6. pul- 
monary chamber. 



KTEODtrcTION.. 



afli£>nilj derdoped thntigliout, but is tLictccat upon the 
pvdal diac, Uie tail, uui thi> upper Eurface of the mantle, 
nd tlmuiGtf QpoQ Uio liead, tentacul«e, and reflected 
border oT the mantle. 



In tLe testaceous genera, upon the part of the boiy 
corresponding to the interior of the shell, it appears as if 
the mucous layer had been pushed downwards to form 
the collar (fig. C, 1*) ; but it may be still traced ocer the 
surface of the turlnaated portion, as a delicate, tessel- 
lated epithelium. 




!rhe mucous glands are very numerous in the mucous 

Fia. B, di!'pf»ition or Ihe legumenl* in Ttimnnphonu. 1. mucous 
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layer ; its epithelial cells are flattened, from three to six 
sided, granular, and with large, round nuclei. 

The muscular substratum (figs. A, B, C, 2) of the 
mucous lamina is composed of unstriped fibres, arranged 
transversely, obliquely, and longitudinally. It is inflect- 
ed outwards beneath the mantle, in Limax and Arion^ 
to form the outer parietes of the pulmonary chamber. 
Between this portion and the mucous layer is placed the 
rudimentary testa (fig. A, 6). In Tebennopharus^ it is 
inflected inwards (fig. B, 5 ) beneath the anterior portion 
of the mantle, to form the parietes of the pulmonary 
cavity. Its transverse fibres predominate within the 
tentaculse, its longitudinal fibres, in the exterior pul- 
monary parietes of the testaceous genera, and especially 
accumulate on the outside of and parallel to the rectum, 
so as to serve as an efficient agent in the retraction of 
the collar, and an aid in the expulsion of matters from 
the rectum. 

Interior to the musculo-mucous investment of the body 
is a second covering, (figs. A, B, C, 3) which may be 
considered as a sort of peritoneum. It is a muscular 
membrane, and encloses the digestive and generative 
apparatus. It is usually pretty closely attached to the 
outer tegument, except in Tebennophorus carolinenaiSj 
in which the two are separated in all parts of the body, 
except above the pedal disc, where they are firmly 
blended together, as in all Gasteropoda. It forms the 
partition or diaphragm between the visceral and pulmo- 
nary cavities. This membrane b composed of transverse 
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LntAZ. Hw orilM of As mnft ■ hnndrf I7 • 
pur of ocmtafltOa Bpa, ii ritiMtod at A» mlKiar pvfc tf 
the besd, and opeo§ into the wnfy of fin bMMl bod^. 

Whsa the litter b rttneted bj hi peeidv HMfe, tta 
onl orifiM beoomea kng&mad into » oaaal bj fin is- 
TOwm of a pwtion of Uw •rtenal integoMaBL 

1%« boooal bodf ia an imgalaiif onMiapad, SHaa*- 
lar i^BD, nscnUbg h nyaaiaaoa a gjiiidt taA txm- 
itoBB viSus H tite naalieaioiy ^ipuate. Jvfc "riUa 
ttte ai^Mv Gp, attao h ed to Ab onbaMM of tta baooal 
bodj, is tiio dontal phto, « enwontie, onnMH laaabij 
naed for onttbig flw food. Its antnitv fine ia ccnrez, 
and presents seventl Tertical ridges. Into its upper 
coDvex edge, a band of moscular fibres is inserted, b; tbe 
contracdoD of irhicb ike inferior, concave, catting edge 
is advanced beyond tbe lino of the apper. The middle 
of the catting edge ia extended into a abort, eotucal 
toothlet. This plate is brought into vieir when the ani- 
nuJ is eating, by the advancement of tbe baceal body. 
The floor of the cavity is occupied with a gong»«haped, 
muscnlar tongne, tbe tip and upper sorfoce of which are 
free, and are covered by a comeoos lamina studded with 
a great number of conical dentures, with tbe points pro- 
jecting backwards, arranged in transverse rows. These 
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teeQi preserve the same form in the lines firom before 
backwards; the central line alwajs differs firom the 
others, and the teeth also vary graduaUj in form and 
size as they pass off firom the central line laterally. They 
also vary slightly in form in different species. This 
lamina protrudes firom the buccal body posteriorly, into 
a short, rounded, protuberant, blind sac, within which it 
appears to undergo a constant growth, as it is worn away 
by attrition antenorly ; for its use appears not only to 
facilitate the passage of the food onwards to the oesoph- 
agus, but also to act as a sort of rasp for triturating it, by 
means of the powerfiil muscles composing the buccal body. 
Into the posterior, inferior part of the buccal body, below 
the blind sac of the lingual lamina, is inserted, in a trans- 
verse, curved line, its retractor muscle. This muscle has 
its origin, in common with the retractors of the tentacles, 
from the muscular investment of the visceral cavity, pos- 
terior to the pulmonary cavity, and to the right of the 
rectum. 

The oesophagus proceeds from the upper, posterior part 
of the buccal body backward to the stomach. It is short) 
and dilates gradually into the latter. 

The stomach is a capacious, membranous receptacle, 
when extended being two-thirds the length of the animal. 
In L. variegata and L. agrestiSy anteriorly it is dilated, 
and elongated-oval in form, posteriorly it is intestiniform. 
In L. campeitrUj it is nearly uniformly cylindrical 
throughout. Where the stomach terminates in the small 
intestine, it makes a turn forward with the latter, ^pnsh 
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dncing, in L. varietjida and L. eampeatrU, a sort of cat- 
dc>8Bc poEteriorljr. Into the luigic foTiDcd \>j tfac stomioli 
and intestine, on each side, opens t bilJirj dnct, wluch, 
in X. agrtttity however, are more remored tomnl (Jm 
small intestines. 

The intestiDc forms a nngic conrolntioa among tbe 
lobes of the lirer, and then passes obhquely fonrard from 
the left to the right side, to join the rectum. It is capa- 
cious, and pretty uniformly cylindrical tliroughont. 

Abont the middle of the oblique portion going to join 
tiie rectuia, in L. ajrettit, opona a short, cyliadrical cnl- 
de-8ac. In L. varieijata the intestine, upon reaching 
the retractor muacles of the buccal body and t«iitacle^, 
winds aroand their origin, turns backward a short dis- 
tance, and then again forward to the rectum, producing 
in this way a ^gmold flexure. Frcm the tennluadon of 
the latter in the straight portion, there proceeds bodt- 
mrd as fitr as the tenninataon of ttie Tisoenl muB, a 
long, cylindrical cotde-sac. 

The rectum ia short and strught, and penetntes into 
the pnlmouarj cavity, npoo Ute right ade of iriiidi it 
proceeds to tiie pulmonary orifice, at irhiofa it tenoinatea 
by the anal aperture. 

The salivary glands are two in aomber. Sat, oral <h- 
irregolar in outline, of a grayish pink hue, and are nto- 
ated upon the anterior parietes of the at<»nacli. They 
are composed of several lobnli, which are conglomerated. 
From each gland proceeds a duct, along the ceBophagnB 
to the buccal body, into which they open on each ode v£ 
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the entrance of the oesophagus. In Z. campestrUj the 
two glands are conjomed. so as to form a cdlar around 
the commencement of the stomach. 

The liver, bv &r the largest viscus in the bodv, 
occupies a position at the posterior part of the laner. 
It is of a brownish color, and consists of two principal 
lobes, an anterior and a posterior, which are further 
divided, the anterior into three or four, and the poste- 
rior into two lobes. Each lobe is composed of a number 
of lobuli held to;^ether bv bloodvessels. From the con- 
vergence of branches, an hepatic duct is formed for each 
principal lobe, which opens in the side of the an^e formed 
at the termination of the stomach in the intestine. The 
posterior cul-de-sac of the stomach usually contains some 
bile, which is a thin, glairy, dralHX)lored fluid. 

Arion. The digestive apparatus offers but little 
peculiarity from that of Limax. The retaractor muscle 
of the buccal body is not so strong, and is divided into 
two lateral bands. The oesophagus is narrower and 
longer. In the form of the stomach and absence of a 
cul-de-sac to the small intestine, it resembles Limax 
campestris. The rectum, in its course to the pulmonary 
orifice, perforates the renal organ. 

Tebennophorus. The buccal body has a conspic^^ 

ous curve downwards, and the buccal pouch of the 

lingual lamina is longer than in Lipiaz or Arion, and 

curves upwards from the postero-inferior part of the 
VOL. I. 26 
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buccal body. The retractor muscle of the latter is split 
into two bands as in Arion, bnt one stronger. There are 
alao two small retractor miiscleB to the lower lip. Tlie 
ocsopha)^ is comjiftratively long. The stomach is cjlia- 
drica) and sacculated, and, posteriorly with the small 
intostine, forms a wide cul-de-eao. The small intestine 
is like that of h. camprgtrit and Arion. The salivary 
glands occupy a position on each side of the tcsophagus. 
The ducts arc tortuous. 

Vaoihttxa. The buccal body possesBes no retrac- 
tor muscle. The dental plate is broad, and, upon the 
anterior surface, has a pectinate appearance, from the 
iiumeroua ridges upon it. Its cutting edge is devoid of 
the conical toothlot. The asophagus is moderately long 
ajid capacious. The stomach is cylindrical and saccu- 
lated, and posteriorly forms a deep, capacious cul-de-sac, 
independent of the small intestine. It is strongly mus- 
cular and shining, the transverse muscular fibres being 
very disUnct. The anterior hepatic duct opens into the 
angle formed by the cul-de-sac and the intestine, the 
posterior into the fundus of the latter. The small intes- 
tine is pretty uniformly cylindrical, and holds the usual 
course to near its termination in the rectum, when to 
reach the latter it turns abruptly backward, and joins it 
on the right side, just posterior to the middle of the 
body. The rectum is straight, and proceeds backwards, 
along the right side of the body, within the pulmonary 
cavity, and terminates between the extremity of the tail 
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and the pedal disk, at the side of the pulmonary orifice. 
The salivary glands are arborescent, or fasciculated in 
appearance. The ducts are short and delicate. The 
lobuli of the liver are looser, or more separated, than in 
the preceding genera. 

Helix. The buccal body has the same appearance, 
generally, as in the slugs. The retractor muscle is 
much stronger, and has its origin in common with the 
retractor of the foot and tcntaculae, from the columella of 
the shell ; at its insertion it forms a semicircle around the 
posterior inferior part of the buccal body. The pouch of 
the lingual lamina is always a prominent object. In H. 
cellaria and H. concava, the buccal body is proportionately 
nearly twice the length of that of the other species. The 
dental plate varies in some degree in different species : in 
H. ligera^ H. interteztaj &c. it is smooth anteriorly, and 
in the middle projects downwards into a large, conical 
toothlet ; in ff. albolabris^ H. tridentata^ &c. the ante- 
rior surface presents a number of curved ridges, each of 
which projects inferiorly as a sort of toothlet. 

The oesophagus is generally long and narrow. In 
some species it is unusually long and contracted, as in 
H. concava^ H. cellaria^ H. hirsutaj H, perspectiva^ etc. ; 
in others it is long, and dilated in the middle, as in JTl 
auricvlata ; in many it is capacious, and gradually passes 
into the stomach, as in JET. exoleta^ etc. 

The stomach is usually cylindroid, and more or less 
sacculated. The posterior cul-de-sac is always present. 
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The smal] intestine comes off from the stomacli at a 
very acuta angle, and into the latter two hepatic dncta 
empty. It ia pretty uniformly cylindrical, and forma, as 
in slogs, a single convolution or a sigmoid curve, among 
the lobea of the liver, and penetratoa to the pulmonary 
cavity at its right posterior angle. The rectum, in all 
the testaceoua genera, correaponda in length to the pul- 
monary cavity, the right side of which it occupies to the 
pulmonary orifice, at the outer border of which it ter- 
minates by the anal aperture. It ia cylindrical, usually 
wider than the small intestine, and ia frequently some- 
■what sacculated. Upon the outer side of the rectum, 
running its whole length, is a band of muscular fibres, 
the object of which is, apparently, the retraction of the 
collar, the Bhortcning of the rectum, and the expuMon 
of its contents. 

The salivary glands are generally elongated, oval, with 
lobed edges. They are usually united together and 
ffltuated on the oesophagus, or commencement of the sto- 
mach. When the cesophagus is narrow they surround 
it ; when dilated, they occupy one-half or two-thirds of 
its surface. The salivary ducts are long and large. 

The liver ia four lobed, three of which lobes are ante- 
rior or inferior, and the fourth posterior or superior. The 
fourth lobe, conjoined with the testicle, forma the very 
summit of the turbinated mass. The ducts from the 
anterior lobes converge to form a single trunk, which, 
with that from the posterior lobe, open into the junction, 
or angle, of the cul-dc-sac of the stomach with the intes- 
tine. 
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BuLiMUS. The digestive apparatus in B. dedlbatusj 
B. decollatus^ and B. virgulatus, resembles that of jET. 
auriculata; the oesophagus is long, narrow, and dilated 
in the middle ; the stomach is cylindroid, and more or 
less sacculated. The stomach of B.fasdatus resembles 
that of Limax variegata^ being large and capacious ante- 
riorly, cylindrical and sacculated posteriorly. The rec- 
tum is capacious and sacculated. 

Ptjpa. a characteristic of this genus is the very great 
proportionate length of the viscera, corresponding to the 
numerous whorls of the shell. The retractor muscle of 
the buccal mass b long and strong. The dental plate 
has two central, conical toothlets in its cutting edge. 
The oesophagus is very long and narrow. The stomach 
is very long, and even forms a fold upon itself. The rec- 
tum is very long and sacculated ; the muscle on its outer 
side is well developed. 

SucciNEA. A characteristic of this genus, the re- 
verse of Pupa, is the great breadth and shortness of the 
viscera. The dental plate has an upper, quadrangular 
piece, superadded to the ordinary, crescentic plate. 
The stomach resembles that of Limax variegata. Its 
mucous membrane presents several longitudinal rugae. 
The small intestine does not undergo the same relative 
diminution with the other viscera. The rectum is very 
short, and, from the transverse position of the pulmo- 
nary cavity, it is placed along the right of the breadth, 
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instead of the leogth of ihe latter, as usuitl. The salivary 
glancla are situated one on each aide of the commeQcement 
of the Etomach ; their ducts, just before opening into the 
buccal bodj, become dilated. 

GlAlfDlNA. Tlio oral orifice is triangular, and bounded 
hy three papillatfld lips, one upper and two lateral. The 
buccal body is a very long muscular cylinder, a little 
curved downward at the posterior part. There ia no 
cul-de-sac for the Ungual lamina protruding behind ; and 
the retractor muscle is divided into tlircc Eascicoli, one 
central and passing into the buccal body posteriorly, the 
others lateral and inacrted as usual. Externally, it has 
A very thin investment of longitudinal muscular fibrea, 
ctmtinuous wi^ tliose of the retractor muscle and the 
origin of the especial muscles of the tongiie. This layer 
is very delicate and transparent ; and at the anterior 
third of the buccal body, laterally and inferiorly, it pre- 
sents several fasciculi, which pass to the togumentary lips. 
Beneath the exterior covering, and readily seen through 
it, is a thick and strongly fasciculated, transverse layer of 
muscular fibres. When the buccal body is laid open the 
oral orifice is found to be continuous with a triangular ca- 
nal with smooth sides, running one-third its length. At 
the posterior superior termination of the canal, is the open- 
ing of the cesophagus and orifices of the salivary ducts. 
There is no dental plate. The posterior two-thirds of the 
buccal body is occupied by a long oval organ, composed 
of numerous, strong fasciculi of muscular fibres, arising 
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laterally and inferiorly at the posterior part of the buccal 
body ; the former passing inwards and forwards, the lat- 
ter forwards to the anterior extremity of the organ, which 
is free, and projects into the triangular, oval canal. The 
lateral fasciculi leave between them superiorly an inter- 
stice, at the bottom of which is found the lingual lamina, 
in the form of a tube, closed posteriorly, and open and 
reflected downwards and backwards upon the anterior, 
free tip of the organ. Into the posterior extremity of 
the lamina, the middle fasciculus of the retractor mus- 
cle of the buccal body is inserted ; and, just anterior 
to this insertion, a small, attrahent fasciculus, arising 
from the roof of the buccal body, posterior to the orifice 
of the oesophagus, which gets to the lamina by means of 
the interstice of the muscular organ superiorly. The 
teeth of the lingual lamina are arranged diagonally, from 
the middle line, in parallel rows, passing from within out- 
wards. 

The oesophagus issues from a fissure at the upper poste- 
rior line of the anterior third of the buccal body. It is 
long and cylindrical, and rather wider at its termination 
than at its origin. The stomach is irregularly cylindroid, 
and has a cul-de-sac at its commencement, projecting an- 
terior to the entrance of the oesophagus. The small intes- 
tine is capacious. 

The salivary glands are conjoined, so as to form a cir- 
cular collar around the posterior part of the oesophagus. 
The salivary ducts are long, and enter the same fissure 
of the buccal body at which the oesophagus issues. The 
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anterior lobes of the liver are comparatavely very small, 
while the posterior lobe is correspondingly large ; and to 
the whole there ia but a single duct. 



ChAPTEH v. — OBSBRTATIOnS ON THE TISSUES OP TttE 
1 iPPARATDS. 



The mucooa membrane of the alimentary canal is 
usually amootb throughout. In the stomach tt frequently 
preaenta a number of transverse folds, corresponding to 
the eontractioaa which produce the sacculated appearance 
of the organ ; and in several species of different genera 
it jireaente a few longitudinal rugss, as tn Lijnax varie- 
ffata, BiiUmug fatciatiis, Mdix exoleta, etc. In its 
whole extent it is formed of a columnar epithelium and 
a nucloolatoil- nucleated basement membrane. The col- 
umnar cells of the epithelium are long and pyramidal, 
the upper part or base being broad, and the attached ex- 
tremity very narrow. They are filled with a very fine, 
indistinct, granular matter, intermingled with coarser, 
highly reflective granules. Each contains an oral, gran- 
ular nucleus, with a minute nucleolus. 

The muscular investment of the intestinal canal is 
strongest upon the stomach and rectum. In Vaginulut, 
Pupa incana, etc. it ia strong and shining upon the sto- 
mach. It consists of two layers, an internal transverse 
and an extcmaJ longitudinal. They are both composed 
of white, shining, strap-shaped bands, with the extremities 
pointed and closely adapted to each other. None of 
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the transverse bands surround the stomach, all being 
much too short. Thej are indistinctly granular in struc- 
ture, and each contains one or two elongated nuclei. 

The lobules of the salivary gland are composed of the 
dilated commencements of the ducts, lined with soft, 
granular cells, which are oval in form, and contdn a 
round, granular nucleus with a minute nucleolus. The 
basement membrane of the salivary ducts is amorphous. 
The epithelial cells lining the trunks bear considerable 
resemblance to those found in their follicular commence- 
ment. Outside of the basement membrane, twine nar- 
row, muscular fibres in various directions. They are 
nucleated, and where the nuclei e^dst are wider than at 
the intervening parts. 

The lobuli of the liver are composed of the rounded 
commencement of the biliary ducts, and are lined with 
polygonal cells, which become globular on the removal of 
pressure. The hepatic cells contain a fine, granular 
matter, fine and large oil-globules, and a round, nucleo- 
lated nucleus. 



Chapter vi. — op the osNERATrvE apparatus. 

All the terrestrial Grasteropoda under consideration are 
monoecious, or hermaphroditic, though none are capable 
of self-impregnation. They are also all oviparous. 

Limax. The testicle is a round, or oval body, par- 
tially concealed by the liver ; it is brown in color, and 
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hna tLo appearance of being composed of rounded acini. 
In L. variei/ata, it is lobulatcd. The epididymis is an 
undulated, or moderately tortuous tube, leading from the 
testicle to the inner side of the juuctiou of the ovary with 
the prostate gland. It opens Into a groove upon the inner 
side of the interior of the oviduct which is continuous, at 
its inferior extremity, with the vas deferens. Opeiung 
into the termination of the epididymis, and lying agunst 
tJie inner side of the ovary, is a small, compound, folli- 
cular body, which appears to be common to all the terres- 
trial Gasteropoda, The prostate gland is a white, or 
cream-colored body, occupying the inner side of the whole 
length of the oviduct. It has a transverse, striated ap- 
pearance, and numerous openings into the groove loading 
from the epididymb to the vas deferens. 

The vas deferens is a comparatively short tube, pass- 
ing from the prostate gland to the penis. In L. varie- 
gata, it joins the summit of the latter ; in X. agretttt 
and X. campestris, it enters near the base. 

The penis, in X. variegata, is a long, cylindroid, irre- 
gular body, tying at the right anterior part of the vis- 
ceral cavity, and joining at its termination a short cloaca. 
Into its summit is inserted the retractor muscle, which 
has its origin from the muscular investment of the vis- 
ceral cavity, just posterior to the position of the pulmo- 
nary cavity. The interior of the penis is lined by mucous 
membrane, its exterior of muscular membrane. In X. 
ajrestis and X. campestris, the organ which corresponds 
to the penis of L. variegata becomes of a somewhat pro- 
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blematical character. In L. agresti9^ it is an elongated, 
conical organ, with a protuberant base. Its summit is 
divided into three coeca ; the retractor muscle is 
inserted into its side. Upon the interior it presents 
several longitudinal folds of mucous membrane, and at 
its lower part, corresponding to the protuberance of the 
base, an oval, pointed papilla. In L. campestrisj the 
organ is spiral, and has but a single pointed summit. 

The ovary is a large, white, semi-elliptic organ, usually 
more or less curved and lobulated, and situated at the 
summit of the oviduct. In L. affrestis and L, campestris 
it is always two-lobed, or double. The oviduct is a long, 
wide, soft, white, tortuous, sacculated tube, passing from 
the ovary to the vagina. The neck or portion immediately 
joining the vagina, commences usually where the prostate 
gland terminates, and is contracted to less than half the 
calibre of the upper portion of the tube. Its interior sur- 
face exhibits a number of transverse folds, corresponding 
to the contractions which produce the sacculated appear^ 
ance of the organ, and upon the inner side upon each 
^de of the spermatic groove, or longitudinal fold. 

The generative bladder, in L. variegaJta^ is a large 
pointed, oval receptacle, opening by a very short, wide 
tube or duct, into the vagina. In L. affrestis it is large, 
elongated oval, and opens by a short duct into the angle 
formed by the junction of the va^a with the male 
portion of the generative apparatus. In L. campestris 
it is a small oval sac, with a longer, narrow duct, open- 
ing into the tube leading from the penis to the cloaca. 



M» ornwocCTiOH 

b lO time ^ecies of hbtuu^ the cIoac& is a short oanal 
epcniDg Rt tliB fauAtiTe orifice on tbo ri^t ade of the 
head. 

Axioir. The geoentiTe apparatus resembles more 
that of £. mrie^a than the other apt^cics. The penis 
n cjrlindTTcal, dilated at bwe, and bos its retractor mas- 
de inserted iato the latter point. The getteratiTe blad- 
dier is Urge, oral, {Ktinted at suminit, and has a verj 
■bort but moscular duct, joined midway bj the va^na. 
At the latter junctioo is inserted & second retractor mua- 
de. The cloaca is long and dilated in the middle. 

TsBEnropBOKtrs. The testicle lies upon the right 
sde, parti; c«ncealcd bj the liver ; it is round and lobs- 
lated. The ejudidTmis is more tortuous than in the pre- 
ceding. The Tas deferens is very long, tortuous, and 
muscular. It joins the penis at its summit, and has the 
retractor muscle inserted into it the length of the penis 
above the latter. The penis is irregularly cjlindrcud, 
bent at its summit. 

The ovary is exceedbgly lobukted. The oviduct is 
tortuous, wide, aud very much sacculated. The prostate 
gland is longer than in Limax or Arion. The genera- 
tive bladder is large, globular, or nearly so. Its duct is 
rather less than half the length of the oviduct. At its 
junction with the neck of the latter, an oval, muscular 
organ exists, the dart sac. Within the latter at the bot- 
tom, is a hemispherical papilla, upon the summit of which 
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is placed a white, calcareous^ calcarate dart. At the 
junction of the vagina, common to the neck of the ovi- 
duct, duct of the generative bladder, and the dart sac, 
with the penis, there are two short retractor muscles 
inserted. The cloaca is narrow and cylindrical, and has 
surrounding two-thirds of its middle, a thick, glandular 
organ. Interiorly, the penis, cloaca, etc. have a longi- 
tudinally rugous surface. 

Vaginulus. a remarkable peculiarity of this genus 
is the removal of the male and female portions of the sex- 
ual apparatus from each other. The former, except the 
testicle and prostate gland, occupies the usual position, 
but opens externally between the mouth and olfactory 
orifice ; the latter is placed in the middle inferior part of 
the visceral cavity, and opens exteriorly on the right 
side, inferiorly just posterior to the middle of the body. 

The testicle is situated between the posterior part 
of the stomach and the liver, on the right side. It is 
not lobulated, but has the same aciniform arrangement 
as in the preceding genera. The epididymis is mode- 
rately tortuous, and becomes the vas deferens at the 
junction of the ovary with the oviduct. The vas deferens 
takes a remarkable course to get to the penis. It b, at 
first, attached for a short distance to the conunencement 
of the oviduct, which it leaves, and then winds around its 
lower extremity, where it is joined by a comparatively 
very small prostatic gland. It continues its attachment 
to the lower part of the oviduct to the junction of the 
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httor with tbo duct of tiic generative bladder, where it 
receivos a amiill duot from tho duct of the Utter orgfia, 
asxi then paascs nearly to tho external fcm&lo orifice, 
where it turns abruptly forwarda between the moscnl&r 
pcritoDCuni and the right edge of tlie p<Hlal disk, and 
continues this course to the hcud. It now turns abruptly 
backwards to the right, and again appcam within the 
Tisoeral cavity, and passes to the base of the [wiiis. 

Tho peiiii* i» a comccwyliudroid, contorted orgau, con- 
twnod within a thin, muscular sheath. Ibi ajicx presents 
a Bmall, round papilla, or glans ; and into its base is in- 
Bert«d the rctractoMniiwlc, which arises just anterior to 
the piUmonary cavity. The lower part of the prepuUul 
sheath of tho penis is joined by the eominoD duct of a 
highly doTcloped, multllid vesicle. This latter organ 
oonsistfl of twonty-fivo long, narrow, cylindrical, blind 
tubes, contorted at their tonninaUon, and opening sepa- 
rately into a common tube, containing, in the specimffli 
ezamined, attached to its bottom, a narrow, oylindnid 
organ, which, probably, may have been an tmcaldfied 
dart. 

The tube formed by the prteputinm and tlie dnet of 
tfae mnltafid vedde, as previously mentioned, opena ex- 
teriorly immediately beneath the moutb. The ovary ia 
small and unosually lobulated. The oviduct is a narrow, 
cylindrical tube, which winds forwards and tliea back 
aguD so as to form a double spiral, afler which it makes 
a curve downwards, and is joined by the duct of the 
generative bladder. The latter organ is globolar ; its 
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duct is short, gradually increases in breadth, and is spi- 
rally twisted. From the duct, as previously mentioned, 
passes a small offset to the vas deferens. The common 
duct of the bladder and oviduct, or vagina, is cylindri- 
cal, and, just before terminating, is joined by a short, 
wide tube, derived from a large, oval sac, which is filled 
with a delicate, reticulated substance. This sac is pecu- 
liar to Vaginulus ; its use is problematical. 

The position of the female orifice of generation has 
been already stated. 

Helix. The testicle, very unlike that of slugs, is 
imbedded or commingled with the parenchyma of the 
posterior or superior lobe of the liver ; and, instead of 
having an aciniform appearance, it is composed of fiEisci- 
culi of short coeca. It is usually of a lighter color than 
the liver. The epididymis is long, and generally very 
much convoluted, and contsdns a white, silky, tenacious, 
substance, often distending the tube to a considerable 
degree, composed of spermatozoa. At its junction with 
the prostate gland, it always receives the duct of a small 
accessory gland, composed, in difierent species of Helix, 
of from three to nine acini. 

The prostate gland is generally larger than in the 
limaces ; in H. exoleta it is \inusually large. 

The vas deferens generally corresponds in length with 
the curve passing from the termination of the prostate 
gland downwards to the cloaca, and thence to the sum- 
nut of the penis. In H. exoleta and H. albolabru it is 
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ocouudoraljl; longer, and in the latter presents several 
large convolutions. In H. intertexta, H. ligera, H. gu- 
iarit, and JL suppreua, it is much shorter. Generally, 
it is a white, narrow, cyliodricat, frequentlj undnl&ted 
tube. Sometimes it is distinctly and strongly musoolar, 
as in if. alholahris, H. tridentata, 3. eUvata, etc. In 
B.fuUgmoia its tower part is dilated to the diameter of 
the penis, and is strongly muscular. In H. alholabrit, 
JT. trideiUata, and H. cxoleta, at its commencement it 
presents a dilated and glandular appearance. In H. 
tolilaria it is much dilated, annulated, and glandular at 
its termination. In all instances except in ff. ceUaria 
and S. altemata, it joins the snmmit of the penis ; in 
the two latter it Joins the penis at the side, very near 
the summit. 

The penis varies very much in form and size ; most 
usually it partakes of a conJco-cylindroid form. In ff, 
»at/i, H. texasiana, H. tnflecta, and ff. auriculata, it 
is very large and long, cylindrical, collapsed, and flaccid. 
In S. concava it is long, clavate, and bipartite at the 
summit. In M. altemata, S. penpectiva, and H. aoUta- 
n'a, it b short, stout, and clavate. In M. albolahrit, S. 
tridentata, H. multilineaia, H. arborea, S. denttfera, 
and ff. palliata, it has a thick, preputial membrane, 
origiaating around its base, and rising upwards so as to 
envelop it for one or two-thirds of its extent. In ff. pro- 
funda the base of the penis protrudes into a sheath join- 
ing the cloaca, in the form of a cone with its apes bent 
upon itself. In H. ligera, M. intertexta, and II. gup- 
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pressay it is whollj enveloped in a sheath derired finom a 
tabular ofl^t firom the dact of the generative bladder. 

The moscolar tonic of the penis is thick and strong. 
The internal lining macoos membrane nsoally presents a 
number of large rugs, longitudinal and oblique ; fire- 
quently there is but a single, large, lon^tudinal fold, as 
in H. altertiataj H. aIbolahri$y etc. At the point of en- 
trance of the vas deferens there is generally one or two 
pendant, yalve-like folds of the lin'ng membrane. 

In H. aibolabriij H, tridentata, and ff. muUilineataj 
the surface of the membrane is eyerjwhere distinctly 
papillated ; in the others it is smooth. 

The penis of ff. edlaria on the outside presents a row 
of minute, round, glandular bodies. 

The retractor muscle is in all cases, except in H. $oUr 
tariaj inserted into the summit of the penis, or into the 
vas deferens near its termination in the latter. In the 
excepted case, it is inserted into the dde of the penis^ 
above its nuddle. In ff. multiUneata there are some 
accessory fibres passing from the latter to the prepu- 
tium ; in ff. profunda to the base of the penis ; in if. 
dlbolabriSj tridentataj etc. fi*om the vas deferens to the 
preputium. The penis joins at its base the cloaca. 

The ovary has the same general form and color as in 
slugs, but rarely presents any tUng more than a trace of 
lobuli, usually having a uniform, homogeneous appear- 
ance. The oviduct does not differ from that of the slugs. 
Its neck is usually narrow, and of variable length, and is 
joined at the lower part by the duct of the genital blad- 
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1m BL t w i aira and H. multt- 

A* Mcfc ii !■& tktoA at its low«r part, and 

r, ■■! lb ialannl soi&oc presents a 

A'tf""***! it ■* !"■& gyfc i fcJe*! * aikd Mmi^/ muscular. 
TW pHMl UaMer, eawiuily en^Dg, pr«aen& coo- 
■iwaUi nriKM ■ Ife bts, aas, and length of the 
Aael. b s gMwci&j' iidavdnd, oralr or pjtiibnn in 
AapCf lad far^ Ib H. mSlaria the duel is vide, as 
kagHlfeonfati,aaidttate4ititikrverpatt. In£'. 
j gya rft'n it » H hag M Ac ondaet, and umnr. Ib 

Mffnai a, aad JT. jmIvm, it if ruber more Ihao half 
the kagth of the vridoet. In the retauitiiig species ge»- 
■aBf, tkc \btkdm ndm» iqno die lower part «f tite 
fnatite ^nd, nd ite a«t i* ^oot Ote Inigdi of Oe 

tteck of the ovidnct. In M. muhUineata it dees not 
reach the prostate gland, and so graduallj passes ioto its 
duct as to be a mere, loog, MBcal tube. In H. her- 
landericma the doct of the bladder is as short as that of 
Alien. Usoallv. the sorfsce of the bladder is smooth ; 
in H. profunda and R. exoltta it is transversely folded ; 
in H. fuUginoia it is regularly, longitudinally folded. 
In H. eoneara and R. multiUneata, the duct of the 
bladder at its termination dilates, and is strongly musco- 
lar. Id H. tolitaria the lower third is dilated. In M. 
fuUginota and H. profunda, it is strongly muscular the 
greater part of its estent. In H. albolabrU, H. palUata, 
S. tridentata, etc. it is dilated to the size of the bladder, 
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is strongl J moscnlar^ and intemallv presents a number 
of regular, longimdinal foils, sometimes midulated at the 
sides, extending to the lining of the bladder in the form 
of line-like plicae. In H. liga-a^ H. inleriexta^ H. 
guiariSj and S. fuppre*4a, an ofi&et firom the dact of the 
bladder passes down, and encloses the penis, dart sac, 
and cloaca. 

The vagina, or common duct of the oviduct and duct 
of the genital bladder, holds no correspondence with the 
length of the penis ; it is always shorter, usually not 
more than one-third the length, and is also narrower. 
In H. fuligiyio$aj it is surrounded by a thick, glandulous 
body. 

In H. liffera, H. intertexta^ H. gularUj and ff. svp- 
pressa, there exists, opening into the cloaca, a curved, 
cylindrical, strongly muscular dart sac, longer and nar- 
rower than the penis. The bottom of the tube, for one- 
fourth the length of the latter, is occupied by the papilla 
firom which arises the dart. The muscular layer, for 
more than half the length of the tube, at the middle of the 
latter, closely envelops the dart, and terminates abruptly 
below in a sort of papilla, from which the point of the dart 
projects into the lower part of the tube. The dart b a very 
long, narrow, curved, cylindrical, tubular, flexible, calca- 
reous spiculum, terminating in a sharp, spear point. At 
the base of the dart, there opens into the dart sac, in H. 
ligera and ff. suppressaj a smgle, short, pjrriform follicle, 
the simplest homologue of the multifid vesicle. In S. in- 
tertexta and S, guiarii^ there is a pidr of such follicles, 
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b«t longer. Into the Eoimiiit of tLe d&rt sac is inserted 
■ Ktnetor mosde, oripnatiDg from the angle formed bj 
tbe dhnwa of the docc of the genital bltulder into two 
firtB. Opomg into the tabe which leads from the penis 
t» the doiea, in IT. BedancUriana, is a cjriindrical, 
CBTwl, BOMolar organ, about one-half the length and u 
ttkk M the penis, which is probablj a dart sac, altbou^ 
ia Uio ■pecimcD dissected no dart wae found. In H. con- 
(MM. opening into the cloaca, a a short, rounded, muscu- 
lar caritT, probablj a dart sac, which, however, in the 
individuals diMcctod, wore also dcstjtato of the organ. 

^le '■i"«^»t or common receptacle of the termination 
cf Uie mla and female organs of generation, la a Bhort, 
Hid*, MHaenlar tube, holding no relationship with the 
lengdt of tbe penis, and opening est«riorljr im tiie ri^t 
■d« of the head. 

In many species of Ilelix, the anatomy of the genera- 
tire apparatus is so very similar, that they appear to 
difler in nothing but M2e. Thus, B. albolabru, H. 
tridentata, S. dei^fera, H, paUiata, H. arhorea, and 
ff. faUax, are alike ; H. irderUxta, B. gvlam, B. 
tuppreaia, and B. ligera are also alike, except that the 
two latter have but a single reside to the dart sac, while 
the former have a pur. B. aurieulata, B. Uxatuma, 
and ff. injieeta, are alike, and also B. thyroidut and H. 
pulchella. 

It is a very remarkable fact in the special anatomy of 
the generative apparatus of the genus Helix, that while 
the flagellate form of the penis and those accessory 



organs, dte dart sie azkd nnihifid T«ades, ire so com- 
moD in Enropcaii s^ieoes. iher ai« rerr rare in American 
qiecies. In xk>i one of the kner does the fla^Uaie form 
of penis exist. A radiment, or S3mp4est condition of the 
mnltifid rescles, osilj exists in fbnr spedes ; H. imi^r- 
texta and H. ffulanSj in vluch there is a an^e pair of 
follicles, and H. Ivjira and H. wppreuaj in vhich there 
is but one short follicle. The dart sac exists certainly 
in only the four latter species, prohaUT in H. berUmd- 
eriana, and doabtfoDv in H. eoncara. 

BuLDius. In B.fasdatui the penis is long, CTlindri- 
cal, and stronglj muscular. The ras deferens joins it 
near the smnmit ; and the retracttM* muscle, which is 
Yery long, is inserted into the latter. The oviduct is 
long, and its central part presents the peculiarity of be- 
ing colored brown. The genital bladder is ovate, situated 
near the ovary, and its duct is narrow, and as long as 
the oviduct The va^na is broad and muscular. At 
the base of the penis, there opens a short, cylindrical 
duct, derived firom a single, multifid vesicle, which pre- 
sents fflz or seven rounded or ovate divisions. There is 
no dart sac. 

In B. dealbatus the penis is very long ; its upper por- 
tion is narrow and very tortuous, and flagellate in appear- 
ance ; although the true flagellum, or the free portion of 
the summit of the penis beyond the inserticm of the re- 
tractor muscle, is very short. The lower third of the 
penis is dilated, and presents an annular constriction ; 




at iti Imm it is moAifai hj » Aoct pnpaM. He vw 
dabreni fidknn' Aa oonrM of &■ pt«ii amij to ita 
mnmit. Dm gemtal bkdder ii onl; itadaetMlgiig 
M the ofidnot. 

In £. mrgtUtOma Aa peaii ii kag, ilM g ■k^^y ^S^ 
drudtUdhasitsbMocndowdiDariHftpnfaM. Ha 
m deferaoa tenmnites in, ud -ttia wfa»eh» BHda ii 
inaerted into, its BTOuut. Tlw geutil Uaddar ii iml; 
ill doct is not n>on tiun onfrAard fte lai^ ef tke oit 
doot, ind diUtoB as it panes domnm^ 

In il. d e co U a tt ia As poDi ii abort, vmSoo^jSadniif 
andmnple. ^Hiena daferttMentnanaaritilHn; Aa 
ntnetor mosde is inautad into ita anmniL Hha gnt 
tal bladder is small ; its doot ii aamv, and not loagK- 
than the neek ot die oHdaok. 

Pupa. In P. tiiMna &e penoi ii abort, aumr, mI 

cylindrical. The vas deferens is of a -nry great laigtit 
when compared witb what it is nsnallj in the other 
genera. Its lower part, about the length of the penis, 
is dilated to the size of the latter organ, is stnmgly mw- 
colar, and terminates at the base c^ the peiua. Hie 
retractor muscle is inserted into the sonumt of the latter. 
The hning membrane of the penis presents a on^e, Vsoff- 
tudioal fold. At the base of the penis is a short, moscn- 
lar sac, or protuberance, probably a dart sac, althoo^ 
the individual dissected possessed no such instnmeat. 
The genital bladder is oval ; \ta duct is as long as the 
oviduct, and midway receives a long, narrow duct, de- 
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rived firom a granular, glandular organ combined with 
the testicle in the posterior lobe of the liver. 

SucciNEA. The testicle is not separated into distinct 
fasciculi by the parenchyma of the liver as in Helix, but 
forms a single mass. The epididymis is very much con- 
voluted, and appears always to be distended with sperm- 
atic matter. The prostate gland is unusually short, 
occupying the upper half only of the length of the ovi- 
duct, and is thick, clavate, and more or less colored by 
pigmentum iiigrum cells upon the surface. The penis 
is long, cylindroid, curved downward at its upper part, 
and is joined at its summit by the vas deferens. The 
retractor muscle is inserted into the penis a short dis- 
tance below its summit. The genital bladder is large 
and globular ; its duct is nearly as long as the oviduct, 
and is narrow. The vagina is moderately long and mus- 
cular. The cloaca is short. 

Glandina. The testicle b an oval mass, separated 
firom the liver as in the Limaces. The epididymis ap- 
pears from a hilum in the side of the testicle ; at first 
but slightly tortuous, it becomes convoluted just before 
ending. Its accessory glandula is large. The penis is 
long, large, and clavate, very gradually enlarging from 
the base to the summit. The vas deferens, which joins 
the latter point, is long, moderately tortuous, and wide. 
The retractor muscle is inserted into it near its ter- 
mination in the penis. The bladder is oval, constricted ; 
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iti Awt m M kng w die oridnct. The ragina is 
mxleratrlj bruad. Tbe cloaca is abort. The exte- 
rior gcoeraure orifice u on the ri^t ade of the head, 
conaderablj poeterior to tlu) infenor teatacuke. 



CbAITEB ni. — GEKKUl SSIUSKS UPOJt THE jdimoa 

or mrrEBKKT rosTioxs or thb oexbutiv£ affasa- 

TVS, Airs THB STSDCTCKE OF ITS TISSCES. 

The testicle v&s mistaken hy Swammerdam, Cuner, 
and others for the ovar_7f and the Utter organ and proe- 
tnto |;laDd for two portiona of the testicle. A nucro- 
uopic exajQinatioQ of these diETerent organs at once, 
very easily settles their true nature ; althoagh, eren 
without this mode of anal^is, we would suppose the eja- 
didymis wonld indicate the character of the gland of 
H'hich it id iLu duel, uuil luavo tbu romaimug two ui'gans 
to be considered as belonging to the female apparatus. 
In Helix, the structure of the testicle consists of dense 
fasciculi of short ctecal pouchea, which are simple, bifur- 
cate, or trifurcate. These contain polygonal apermato- 
phori, which are finely granular with a round nucleus, or 
iilled with granular globules of uniform size, or with coils 
or bunches or fasciculi of spermatozoa. The epididymis 
always conttuns, more or less, and is frequently dis- 
tended with, a white, silky, filamentous substance, com- 
posed of spermatozoa. The latter consist of very delicate 
and, comparatively, enormously long filaments, terminat- 
ing, at ono extremity, in a thickened head. They vary 
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in length in diSerent species of these gisteropods. The 
head assumes two principal forms ; it is either sigmcnd 
and pomted, as in ^. albolabrUy H. muUUintata^ etc., or 
else it is spiral and poiited, as in ^. aUematay H. 9oUr 
taria, etc. In the Tas deferens, the spermatozoa may 
often be detected in movement, which is slow and Tibrat- 
ing in character. 

The pn^tate gland, although atualed along the tract 
of the oviduct, evidently belongs to the male apparatus, 
as is proved by its emptying scdely into the vas deferens 
in Yaginulus, and in its being placed between the ter- 
nunation of the epididymis and the conmiencement of 
the vas deferens only, as is very ooosfncuously observed 
in Succinea. In structure, it is composed of closely 
packed, tortuous, tubular, ample follicles, lined with 
short, thick, pyramidal epithelia, which are densely gra- 
nular, and contsdn a round, nncleolated nucleus. The 
object of this organ probably is to dilute the very tena- 
cious spermatic matter as it oozes from the epididymis 
into the spermatic groove on the inner ade c^ the ovi- 
duct. 

In all the terrestrial gasteropods exanuned, there was 
found a small, glandular body, from which proceeds a 
short duct to jom the termination of the e|Hdidymis. It 
conasts of from two to nine rocmded follicles joining a 
common duct, and, from the constancy of its existence, 
must be deemed important. 

The ovary is soft and homogeneous in appearance ; 
viewed by the microscope, it is fiorund to be almost wholly 
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ova, polygmsl cells with a g 



TIm sdes of tiw ondnrt ire soft, and in great me&sm'e 
eompMod of a timie con^istuig ^ large, polygimal cells, 
vttfa GrofD one to fin eioaU, roimd Duclei. 

The organ deooouiiated gemtal bladder, Irom its open- 
ing into the n^na, or at Ui« t«n]unatioa of the latter, 
and in Va^nlus firom its belonging almost wholly to the 
female organa, must be considered rather as a portion of 
the female apparatus than a prostatic sac, as it is called 
by Owen, liy many authors, this has been termed the 
Bpcnnathcca, from its sopposed function of holding sperm- 
atic fluid received from the male organs ; and with some 
reason ; for in several instances I have found it to contain 
a tanacioua mass, wliich upon microscopic analysis was 
found to be composed of spermatozoa. This cannot, how- 
ever, be considered wholly, as its use ; for it secretes a 
mucoid matter, which may probably facilitate the passage 
of the ova through the vagina and cloaca. The mucoid 
matter within the bladder is frefjucntly found to cont^ 
immense numbers of an infusorial parasite, which I have 
described under the name of Cryptoicus.^ 

The epithelium of the bladder consists of very long, 
caudate, columnar cells, with elliptical, granular nuclei, 
and a small, round nucleolus, 

1 Journ. AoaJ. Nul. Sei. N. S. Vul, I. 
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Chapter viii. — of the respiratory and circulatory 

apparatus. 

The long of the Terrestrial Gasteropoda is a simple 
cavity, with an orifice communicating with the exterior, 
upon the right side of the body. The surface of this 
puhnonary cavity in part of its extent, and more parti- 
cularly near the pulmonary orifice, is covered by a close 
intertexture of blood-vessels. The blood of the body is 
conveyed directly to the lungs by two principal vessels, 
the pulmonary arteries, which join the capillary rete of 
the pulmonary surface. From this rete passes oflF the 
pulmonary vein to the heart, which is systemic, and con- 
sists of an auricle and ventricle. The auricle receives 
the pulmonary vein ; from the ventricle passes oiT the 
aorta, to be distributed throughout the body. 

LiMAX. The pulmonary cavity is situated beneath 
the mantle, and has nearly the same size and form. It 
is separated from the visceral cavity by the muscular 
peritoneum, but contains the rectum, renal organ, and 
heart. The pulmonary orifice is situated at the antero- 
inferior edge of the mantle, on the right side of the body. 
When open it appears round ; it is closed by means of 
circular, muscular fibres. The pulmonary rete is princi- 
pally displayed upon the roof of the cavity, and from it 
converge three principal trunks, to form the pulmonary 
vein which passes to the auricle of the heart. 
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The heart, enclosed iritliin a pericanlium, is situated 
near the middle of the pulmonarj cnvity. The auricle 
and TOtitriolo arc pjiifonn, and placed haae to base. 
The aiea of the latter are considerably thicker than 
CboM of the former, and present internally several well- 
mriced fascicnh, cros^ng in different directions. Be- 
Imes tho auricle and ventiiclo is a double valve. From 
the ^»ex of the ventricle passes off the aorta, which 
pierces the muscular peritoneum, and dirid(?s into two 
prindpal branches, — one paa^g to the suli-oeaophageal 
ganglia devoted to the viscera in the anterior part of the 
Ttseeral cavity, the other pafisin<> to supply the visceia 
pott«rioriy. Up-tn the right of the heart, attached to 
the roof of the pulmonary cavi^, is placed a large, glan- 
dular organ, ctmadered aa the kidney ; from the whole of 
its right margin proceeds a duet backwards, which then 
curves to the side of the rectum, at the left side of which 
3 attached to the puhnonary orifice. 



Arion, The pulmonary cavity is situated as m 
Limax, Its whole interior surface presents an intricate 
rete, from which converge six or seven pulmonary veins 
to the auricle of the heart. 

The renal organ forms a complete circle around the 
heart, and is perforated by the rectum, in the course of 
the latter to the pulmonary aperture. 

TKBESSOpnoRUS. The pulmonary cavity is situated 
l)Ciieath the anterior portion of the mantle. It is formed 
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by an inflection of the nmscnlar layer of the integument 
of the body. The renal organ is placed to the right of 
the heart, and at its posterior part b perforated by the 
aorta. 

Vaginulus. The pulmonary cavity is dtnated be- 
tween the muscular peritoneum and the integument of 
the body. Its principal portion is placed upon the right 
side, anterior to the middle, but extends to the left side, 
over the back, and along the right side to the pulmonary 
aperture, between the tail and posterior extremity of the 
podal disc. The heart is placed in the anterior portion 
of the cavity. The auricle receives a vein from the right 
and another from the left side. The renal organ is 
placed posterior to the heart, between the passage lead- 
ing from the pulmonary cavity to its orifice, and the 
course of the rectum. 

Helix. In this genus, as is also &e case in all the 
testaceous genera under examination, the pulmonary 
chamber is comparatively very large, for reasons already 
stated, and occupies a position on the outside of the 
lower one or two whorls of ihe turbinated mass of the 
viscera. In front, it is bounded by the collar, in Ga^e 
right side of which is the pulmonary orifice. The floor 
of the cavity is formed, as in slugs generally, by the 
muscular peritoneum. The roof, or outer wall, b occu- 
pied on the right side by the rectum, posteriorly by the 
heart and renal organ, and anteriorly by the pulmonary 
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rete of capillary vessels. The pulmonary rete is most 
developed in tlie vicinity of tlie piilmonarj orifice ; and 
&om it in a line with the latter, along the course of the 
rectum, proceeds backward a single pulmonary vein to the 
heart. The renal organ ia elongated, pyramidal, and Is 
placed to the right of the heart and pulmonary vein. Ita 
duct commeucea upon the right border of the gland, 
courses backward to the rectum, along the inner aide of 
which it passes to the pulmonary aperture. 

Tlie remiuning testaceous genera present nothing pecu- 
liar in the character of the pulmonary or circulatory 
apparatus. 

General Remarks. The heart, in warm weather, 
beats about fifty-five times in a minute, but to some 
extent appears to bo under the control of the animal, for 
if disturbed or irritated it pulsates much slower. 

In composition, the heart consists of distinctly granu- 
lated, unstriped, muscular fibres, with oval nuclei, which 
are hardly visible before the application of acetic acid to 
them. 

The interior of the heart and aorta is lined with a tes- 
Bcllated epithelium ; and the exterior of the former and 
interior surface of the pericardium are covered by the 
same. The cells are granular, with distinct, round, or 
oval, granular nuclei, and a minute nucleolus. 

The pericardial epithelium separates its peculiar fluid 
very freely, the pericardium frequently appearing dis- 
tended with the liquor pericardii. In Helices, it be- 
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quentlj contains numbers of an entozoon, which I have 
named Distoma vagans} The blood-vessels, especially 
in the liver, exhibit a white, opaque appearance, which 
is dependent upon the deposit in the sides of the vessel 
of innumerable, oil-like granules. 

The blood contains numerous blood-corpuscles, which 
vary in size, are granular, and exhibit numerous radiat- 
ing, projecting points of variable length, — frequently 
greater than the diameter of the corpuscle. 

The pulmonary cavity is lined with a tessellated epi- 
thelium, the cells of which are faintly granular, with a 
few coarser granules, and a distinct, round or oval, gra- 
nular, nucleolated nucleus. 

The renal organ is a gland which exhibits a foliated, 
or plicated appearance, within a capsule. The surfaces 
of the plicse communicate with the duct existing along 
the whole right border of the organ, and are covered 
witii polygonal, organic cells, every one of which con- 
tains a large, white, round, opaque mass, resembling 
uric acid in appearance. 

Chapter ix. — on the nervous centres, and the 
distribution of the nerves. 

The nervous centres consist of three distinct sets of 
ganglia, which are all placed within the anterior part of 
the body or head. 

The first set, or supraoesophageal ganglia, form a trans- 

> See Journal Acad. Nat. ScL New Series, Vol. I. 
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TOM buid, ftborc or b front of the buccal body, usuaOj 
at ita sateiior fut, bat rarying is the latter position, to 
•SDM degne depending upou the morementa of the buc- 
aX haij. Yfhea Utts latter is protruded, the band of 
ganglU ia thrown back to the commencemeQt of the 
cesophagus ; when retracted it is placed juat behind the 
upper lip. It consists of two sjmimetrical halves united 
b; a short, transverse comnussiire. Each half is com- 
posed of several gaugUa, aggregated to a greater or leas 
degree in different genera and species. Sometimes they 
are so aggregated, or are so covered by enveloping tis- 
sue, as to appear a angle mass ; in others five or az 
distinct masses may be readily counted. 

The second set, or sub-ccsophageal gangha, form a cir- 
cular mass, placed infero-poateriorly to the buccal hotly, 
in tbo excavation of the foot. It is asynunetrical, and is 
composed of several ganglia, more or less aggregated 
together ; from four to seven masses can generally be 
counted. It is usually more developed upon the right 
than the left side, and passes through all the shades of 
color, in different genera and species, from white, yellow, 
to orange. Through the opening formed by the arrange- 
ment of the gangha into a circle, passes the cephalic 
branch of the aorta. The supra-ojsophageal and sub- 
ocsophageal ganglia are connected together on each side 
of the buccal body by a double commissure, which varies 
in length in different genera ; thus, in Helices, etc., it is 
generally so long as to allow of much movement of the 
suprn-o^sophageal ganglia forward with the buccal body, 
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"while in Yaginolus it is so short that the two sets of gan- 
glia form a close ring around the anterior part of the 
buccal body. 

The third set of ganglia are the stomato-gastric, con- 
sisting of two minute, lateral masses, united by a short, 
transverse commissure, and always placed upon the buc- 
cal body immediately postero-laterally to the commence- 
ment of the oesophagus. The stomato-gastric ganglia are 
connected with the supra-cesophageal on each side, by 
means of a long, delicate comnnssure, which is more or 
less loose, and permits a free movement of the former 
ganglia with the buccal body to which they are fixed. 

From the supnHBSophageal ganglia pass off on each 
»de, — 1st, a minute branch along the course of the 
suprarsub-oesophageal commissure ; 2d, three or four small 
branches to the retractor muscles of the tentaculse ; 8d, 
a large branch, the superior tentacular nerve ; 4th, one 
or two small branches to the base of the superior tenta- 
cle, for its integument ; 5th, the inferior tentacular 
nerve ; 6th, small branches to the integument of the 
lips. 

From ihe sub-oosophageal ganglia pass off, — 1st, nume- 
rous branches on each side, to the podal disk, and late- 
rally to the integument ; 2d, a branch on the right side 
to the penis ; 3d, a branch to the vas deferens and pros- 
tate gland ; 4th, on each side a branch to the retractor 
muscle of the buccal body ; 5th, a large one to each side 
of the collar and pulmonary chamber ; 6th, a branch 
which follows the posterior aortic vessel, which gives off 

VOL. I. 30 



bciB^M to ife naseoUr pentoncum ; 7 tb, brandies to 
te topa «f Aa tentaoihr retnctocs ; 8tfa, bncclies 
to tk« ondnet, aw;, toMkle, stooudi, iutcstiDe, and 
lirer. 

i'^OB di« stonal&gMlnc gingE* pui off on escb 
ade,— 1st, a neire to tfas ezterval musciilar Btraeton 
of die boonl bod^ ; 2d, two l»udies wbich praietnto 
pOKtencaij inlo tbe booctl bodir ; 3d, a brancb to the 
saljTary duct and ^snd ; 4tb, a brandi to tbe flesophagu 
and stomach ; 5Ui, braodi to die interior of tite buccal 
bodj aaterinriy. 

The abor« dstaibotjon of the Derres has been princt- 
palljr derired tnm diaeectiooa of GlandiDS and ffelix 
aliolabrU. In the former genus, upon what is the nerro 
to the inferior tentacle ia die other genen, there is 
formed, near the base of the tentaculse, a gangllonary 
enlargement, from which passes off the true, inferior 
tentacular nerve of this animal, and two other large 
branches to the third, or external tentacle. 

The nervous centres are composed of ganglion glo- 
boles, varying Yery much in size ; some are verj largo, 
others are not more than one-eighth the diameter of 
the larger ones and nuclear bodies. The globules are 
more or less polygonal, from mutual pressure, are dis- 
tinctly grannlar, and cont^ a nucleus which b com- 
paratively of enormous size. The latter usually fills 
one-half or two-thirds of the cell or globule, is more 
distinctly and darkly granular, and cont<uns from one 
to seven small, round, transparent nucleoli. The sepa- 
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nte nuclear l)c£ed resemble die andei of die gangfioa 
globules, bat sre nnzefa. snaHerr snd contain bat a 
rin^e nackotos. Tbe nerre fibres pas duoogh the 
gan^onarj centres, amno^ die globoles in erery direc- 
tion ; bat none of tfaem appear to originate or terminate 
in the latter. Xooe of dbe gan^Sooarj cells are can- 
dated. 

The nerres consist of binvlles of toboE, containing an 
olecKdbominoas matter, which in the fresh nerre is semi- 
fluid, fiuntlj granolar, homogeneoos, and translacent, bat 
after the matter is pressed oat of the toboli it separates 
into two portions, one of which is a tenacious, fluid sub- 
stance, containing the odier in the form of oil-like glo> 
bules of no determinate size. The wall of the tubuli is 
amorphous and transparent, and has attached to it, and 
projecting extemallj, oral, granular, nucleolated nucleL 

The nerres, especiaDj in those emanating from the 
supra-cesophageal gan^ia, are enreloped in a sheath 
formed of large, elongated, polygonal, transparent cells, 
contuning in the centre an oral nucleus surrounded by 
a mass of coarse, granular bodies, which are endowed 
with a yery active nK>lecular movement. 

Chapter x. — on the organs of especial sense. 

Touch. The soft, mucous integument is very irrita- 
ble ; but tactOe sensibility is most developed in the ten- 
tacuke, which are two pairs of tubular prolongations of 
the external integument, from die anterior part of the 
body or head. The superior pair of tentacul» are 
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aeveral tiraea longer and thicker than the inferior pair. 
They are couioo^ylindroid in shape, with the free extre- 
mity or point dilated, or bulboua, in the outer side of 
vhich the eyes are placed. The inferior pair are short, 
oonico^yliudroid, and slightly bulbous at the point. 

The integument is thick at the base of the tentaculs:, 
bnt gradually becomes thinner as it approaches the free 
extremity, where it is delicate and transparent. The 
color is the same on the general investment of the body, 
except at the free extremity of the tentaculie. where, 
from its transparency, the structure beneath shows 
through, and appears vrhitish. On the superior tenta- 
culffi it is rougher than upon the inferior, from the poly- 
gonal folds being deeper. It is but loosely attached to 
tte parts within, except at the free extremity, where it 
becomes firmly united. 

The retraction of the tentaculae takes place by means 
of the contraction of the retractor muscle, which forms 
within the tentaculae a cylindrical tube, and is inserted 
into the integument at their free extremity, so that when 
they are retracting the integument becomes inverted, 
and the point of the tentacula first disappears from view 
and, in protrusion, is last to appear. The latter move- 
ment takes place through the relaxation of the retractor 
muscle, and the gradual contraction of the circular, mus- 
cular fibres forming the basis of the integument, com- 
mencing at the base of the tentaculfe and proceeding 
towards the free extremity, by which course of movement 
the latter a pushed out. 
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Witlim the tube of tibe retric t of mnsck of tfie tmta- 
cols, passes to tiie free extrendtj of tiie latter the ten- 
tacnlsr nenre. When the tent^bnlje are retracted, the 
nerve becomes tortooos, aod spiral, bat idien foDy pro- 
traded it is nearly stiai^t, or merely ondnlated. 

Near the free extremity rf the superior tentacabe the 
nenre undergoes a sodden ootstrietioa, and then dilates 
into a gangliform enlargement, from the oater side of 
which proceeds a small diyiaon of the tentacalar nenre, 
as the optic nerve, to the eye. The gan^fimn enlarge- 
ment is composed, (m the exterior, of the nenre-tobali of 
the tentacalar nenre, and on the exterior, of a soft, wUte, 
finely granalar matter, containing, in the exterior layer, 
roand, granalar, nadear bodies. Anteriorly, the enlarge- 
ment nndergoes a constriction, and then dilates into the 
large, balboos mass of the extremity of the tentacalse. 
This latter mass is white, soft, and finely granalar. 
Upon its exterior, the nenre-tabaG of the exterior of the 
first gangliform enlargement <Urerge, and divide into a 
namber of large branches, which laterally subdivide into 
numerous smaller branches, and thus inclose the granu- 
lar mass. 

The inferior tentacular present the same nervous struc- 
ture, except that there is no well-marked constrictum 
between the tentacular nerve and the first gangliform 
enlargement, nor between the two enlargements, nor is 
there any optic nerve. 

The space between the tentacular nerve and tlio 
retractor muscle, is filled with a filamentous tissue, con- 
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ttuiuug round, granular, nuclcolated nuclei, and large, 
round or elliptical, trfinsparent cells, with oulcei Biiuilar 
to those which lie free ill the tiesue. 

The integument of the tentaculse b very freely aap- 
plied nith nerres from the supranxso^ageal guigUa. 

Taste. If existent, it is probably dependent upon 
nerves distributed within the buccal body, and derived 
from the Btomato-gaatric ganglia. The structure of the 
lingual lamina precludos any idea of its eustODce there. 

SuELL. The presence of tlus sense is undoubted, 
though diere is much discrepancy of opinion as to its 
ntuation. I have suspected that it probably may be 
placed in the blind sac, or depression, which opens just 
below the mouth. This sac vaiies in its degree of derel- 
opment in the difTerent genera ; in Limax it is a super 
ficial depression ; in Vaginulus it extends backwards 
beneadi the buccal body for half an inch, is conical in 
ahape and yellowieh-wtute in color ; in BuUmut fa$aatMM 
it extends back, in the excavation of the foot, to Uie tail, 
and is folded several times upon itself. 

Hearihg. The acoustic sppantus coonats of a pair 
of transparent, veuonlar bodies, placed upon the postero- 
inferior part of the sub^eaophageal ganglia, one on each 
nde. They are placed in a depresaon of the ganglia, 
formed by a separation of the nerve-tubuli as they pass 
from and into the latter, immediately upon the gau- 
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glionic globules. Their interior is filled with a trans- 
parent fluid, contaimng numerous otooonites, whibh vary 
in fflze, are oval in form, transparent, composed of con- 
centric layers of carbonate of lime, and firequently have 
a small cavity in their centre. During life, and for a 
short time after the death of the animal, the otoconites 
are endowed with a peculiar vibratory movement, by 
which they are disposed to accumulate into a mass in the 
centre of the auditory vesicle. After the cessation of 
the movement, they become diffused through the flmd of 
the vesicle. 

Sight. The eyeball is placed beneath the mtegu- 
ment, on the outer side of the constriction which exists 
between the gangliform swellings at ike free extremity 
of the superior tentacula. The optic nerve is derived 
from the inferior part of the first gangliform enlargement, 
is tortuous or undulating, and reaches the eyeball at its 
posterior part. Its course is frequently indicated by a 
deposit of pigmentum nigrum. 

The eyeball is globular, and is invested exteriorly by 
a transparent tunic, corresponding to the sclerotica and 
cornea. 

The choroidea forms two-thirds of a sphere, and is 
inflected anteriorly into a sort of depressed disk, perfo- 
rated in the centre. It consists of a delicate, trans- 
lucent membrane, with a deposit of a single layer of 
irregularly rounded, or oval, black pigment cells. The 
interior of the choroidea contains a clear, consistent vit- 
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reoua hnmor ; bat the character of the retina I did not 
detect at the time. Whether a crystalline lens existe or 
not I am in doubt ; at the time of making the investiga- 
tions, in several instances I thought I discerned it very 
dtstiQCtl; ; but in oUier instances, even when larger spe- 
cies wore examined, if it existed it escaped my observa- 
tion. 
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REFERENCES TO THE PLATES. 



PLATE I. 

LiMAX TARIEOATU8. 

Fio. L The integument laid open, with the viscera in situ. 1. Buc- 
cal body ; 2. salivary gland ; 3. stomach ; 4. intestine ; 5. termination 
of intestine in the rectum ; 6. blind tube from the termination of the in- 
tcstine; 7. oviduct; 8. pulmonary chamber ; 9. heart; 10. renal organ ; 
] 1 . left superior tentacle ; 1 2. sub-oesophageal ganglia ; 13. left stomato- 
gastric ganglion; 14. liver; 15. origin of the retractor muscle of the 
penis. 

Fio. IL The viscera dissected apart 1. Buccal body; 2. stomach; 
3. intestine; 4. termination of do.; 5. blind tube from do.; 6. salivary 
glands; 6.* salivary duct ; 7. liver; 8. hepatic duct; 9. testicle; 10. 
epididymis; 1 1 . prostate gland ; 12. penis ; 13. retractor of do. ; 14. 
ovary; 15. oviduct; 16. genital bladder; 17. pulmonary chamber ; 18. 
aorta; 19. cephalic branch of do. ; 20. visceral branch of do.; 21. sub- 
oesophageal ganglia; 22. left superior tentacle- 

Fig, III. The generative apparatus. 1. Testicle; 2. epididymis; 

3. prostate gland ; 4. penis; 5. retractor of do.; 6. ovary; 7. oviduct; 
8. genital bladder ; 9. cloaca. 

Fig. IV. The pulmonary chamber laid open and magnified four 
diameters. 1 . Floor formed by the muscular peritoneum ; 2 pulmonary 
orifice; 3. rectum; 4. anal aperture ; 5. renal organ; 6. duct of do.; 7. 
pericardium laid open; 8. heart; 9. pulmonary vein ; 10. pulmonary 
arteries; 11. aorta. 

Fig. V. Testa. 

Fio. VL Dental plate. 

PLATE II. 
FioB. I. — IV. Arion hobteksis. 

Fio. I. Organs in situ. 1. Buccal body; 2. stomach; 3- intestine; 

4. termination of do. ; 5. liver; 6. testicle; 7. ovary; 8. oviduct; 9. 
oloaca; 10. pulmonary chamber ; 11. heart; 12 retractors of the peniB 
andyagiiiA. 
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Frc II. Genilalia, two diamelcra. 1. Tcstido; 2. epiJidymis; 
8.* viu dcft-reiu : 3. proslatc glimd ; 9 penin; 6. oroij; 7. oiidiici; S. 
genilal bladder ; 9. dc«ca ; lU. retnirton of the penis aod Tn^o. 

Fio. III. Digestive appnmltu. 1. Baccal body; 3- tvtraciws at 
do.; 3. a«ophagiis j 4. slomncb; 5. intMlina; 6. rectnm; T. unu^; 8. 
■aliTMjglandu; 9. du<;la ofdo,; 10. li»er; 11. dnrt of Uvcr. 

Fid. IV, PuImoDiiiy dia mbcr, msgiiified. I. Floor of llic ravilj; 
a. pnlmoumy orilicE ; 3. pulmonary iirterics ; 4- auricle ; 5. rentrirlc ; 6. 
pericardium; 7. Bona; e. r«niil orgiui; 3- iuiestine; 10. anus. 

Fi08. V. — VI, LiMAS r.iMi'esTKis. 

Fio. T. The digcitlvo apparalua. I. Buccal body; 2, iti retmc- 
tor; 3. Blomach ; 4. inteiliuc; 5. temtiiia] poition of do.; 6. anoa; T. 
wdiruy gland) ; 8. liver. 

Pio. VL Generative apparaliu. 1. Teatide; 3. epididymit ; S.* 
vas defetviu; 3, accessory gland of do.; 4. prostate; 5, 6. penis; 8 
oviduct; 0. genital bladder ; 10. cloaca, 

Fios. VII. — LX. Umax *OEESTii. 

Fio. VU. Body laid open, and viMent diuected apart- 1 . Bnccsl 
body; 2, tlomach; 3. InUaline; 4. blind tube of do.; S. salivary 
glondB; G. liver; 7. (eslMe; B. cpididymia; 9. prostate; 10. receiiln- 
clo of llie penis; II. trifurcaleglnndofdo.; 13. sncof penis; 13- retrar' 
(or muscle ; 14. Ovary; 15. oviduct; 16. f^cnilol blnddcr; IT. pulmon- 
niy ebambor. 

Ft o. VIII, Lower portion of the genital in. 1. Prostale; 2. rccept.1- 
clo of penis; 3. trifurcate gland of do. ; 4. sacof penis ; S.rclmetor; 6. 
oviduct; 7. bladder; 8. cloaca. 

Fic. IX. Receptacle of the penis laid open. 1. penis; 2. longitu- 
dinal folds of (he receptacle ; 3. trifurcnto gland. 

PLATE III 

TEnESNOtUOHDB CIBOLINENSIS. 

Fio. I. Integument laid open, and (he viscera in silu endowed 
within the muscular peritoneum. 

Fig. II. Muscular peritoneum laid open; the organs in situ. 1- 
Pulmonary chamber laid open; 3. muscular peritoneum; ,3- buccal 
body; 4. stomach; 5. Ijver; 6. inicstine; 7. testicle; 8. ovar;-; 9. ovi- 
duct; 10. dart sac; II. heart; 13. renal organ; 13. pulmoiuiry orifico. 
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Fig. nL DigestiTe appomtns and palmonaxr diamber. 1. Bae- 
calbodj; 2. retncton of do. ; 3. oesofrfiagiu ; 4. stomadi ; 5. intettme; 

6. rectum; 7. salirvT ^aodi; 8. ducts of do.; 9. lirer; 10. dncti of 
do.; 11. polmoiury duu&ber ; 12. polmonarj Tcins ; 13. renjJ organ; 
U. heart. 

Fig. IV- Generadre apparatus. 1. Testide: S. cpididjinis; 2.* 
ras deferens; 3. prostate: 4. penis; 5- retractor of penis; 6. orarr. 

7. ovidact; 8. genital bladder ; 9. dart sac: 10. doaca; 11. glandnlar 
stmctore of do-: 12. right saperior tentacle. 

Fig. V. Penis, dart sac, etc laid open. 1. Penis ; 2. folded lining 
of do. ; 3. ras deferens : 4. dart sac. containing the dart ; 5. neck of 
oriduct ; 6. dnct of bladder ; 7. cloaca. 

Fig. VL The dart, enlarged. 

Fig. YIL dandalarlajer of tbe doaca, enlarged. 

FiG.Vm. Globolar form of the genital bladder. 

Fig. IX. SpermatOBoa, highlr magnified. 

Fig. X. A bmicfa of imperfect spermatosoa finom the testide, highly 
magnified. 

Fig. XI. Grannies from the testide, highly magnified. 

Fig. XII. Imperfect ora from the orarr, highlj magnified 

PLATE IV. 

VAGUnTLCB FU>£IDA3rCl. 

Fig L Integnment laid open; the riseera in sitn. 1. Bocod 
body; 2. salirary gUnd ; 3. stomach; 4. inteftine; 5. rectom; 9. liver; 
7. testicle ; 8. mnltifid reside ; 9. heart. 

Fig. IL Viscera separated. 1, Boccal body; 2. itomAdi ; 3. isteS' 
tine ; 4. salirary glands ; 5. lirer ; 6. eonne of rectnm, renal dnct, and 
pulmonary passage ; 7. testide; 8. epididymis; 9. receptade of penis; 
10. maltifid reside ; 11. orary; 12. oridnct; 13. genital Uadder; 14« 
parenchTmatons sac of the ragina. 

Fig. III. Part of the digestire apparatus. 1. G^bophagus; 2. ut^ 
mach; 3. intestine; 4. lirer; 5. hepatic ducts. 

Fig. rV. Genitalia. 1. Testide; 2. epididymis; 3. rasd«^«;ns; 
4. prostate; 5. receptacle of penis laid open; 6. penis; 7, rtitra4:U/r of 
penis; 8. base of mnltifid reside ; 9. orary; 10. oridnct'^ n, genital 
bladder; 12. parenchymatons sac of ragina laid open. 

Fig. V. Visceral carity, with the greater portion of the vU^ra 
remored. 1. Buccal body; 2. salirary glands; 3. 'iiK^phagus; 4. twe,- 
torn; 5. pulmonary passage; 6. pulmonary cells l^^ween the \uUtfi\k' 
ment and mascidar peritonesm; 7. pnlmonary artery ttnm Um \ifii 
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riile; H. bcAiti n, rctui organ; lo. rtnal diiri; II, )irms, ««eii wilhia 
Iti nvcptorU ; 12. Iiojwnf the mulQflil rr'iclp; 13. pBtmi^bymatous siici 
of tlin TBcinai U. rapiu; IS. Bub-OMipbBgiul, Uld 16. ni\int-avi^bA- 
jcral l^iiU^iB i 1*. ullHcuirjr KtDiU' 

Kiu. VI. Denial plate : >. <iieof luture; h. im^tiiliril, wiUi ibo 



BvuMiis rASciATCa. 

FlO, I- The visCTra disMctrd npart. I. BdccoI boilv ; 2. lingnid 
IMUcfa; S. MIMCIor of buccal hody ; i- atoaiacb ; i. intestine : 6. rcc- 
intn) T. uiiui 8. hU1tU7 gluiU*; 9. ilncts ordo. ; 10. iirer; 11, posi- 
tion of the tciitiple roniinin;l«d with the posterior lobe of the iiver ; 1 2. 
Bpidid^mb; 11.' tu deferenai 13 anreuoiy gluul of the epididymis ,- 
U prtMuioj IB. pcoia; IS. retmctor of do. ; IT. maliifid te^de; 18. 
otfj; 19. oTidticti 19.* e:UDdiilBr portion of do.; 20. genital Uwl- 
der; 31. pBlinonarj' chamber ; aS. pnlmonarf aportnre ; 33 pulmoniuT 
utcrj' ; M. pnlmonu? rein : 25. pericardiiiin ; V6. suricli> ; ST. Tentri- 
nln; SB. aorta; US. toubI organ ; 30 reiuil duct; 31. orifice of do.) 31. 
•apro-diMphBgcal ganglia; 33. itomalo-gastric ganglU ; 34. (bIk 
nwiphailical gntifflia. 

Fifi. II. Buncal hodv laid open, enlnrged. 1. TJpperlip; 2. lower 
lip i 3. dentiil plate ; 4, sides of buccal cnvilj ; 5. tongue ; 6. enlrnncp 
of <e."ophBgns i 7. (psopbngus; S. Bolivnrj ducts ; 9. lower pun of 
buccal body; 10. retractor muscle. 

FlQ. III. The muscular tongue, with the tubular prolongaliou of 
the lingnnl lamina into ibe lingual pouch. 

Flci. IV. Dental plale: a. magnified; b. siie of nature. 

Fig. V. Eieavntion of the foot. 1. Buccal body turned forward; 
2. rctmctor muscle; 3. nttrslicnt fasciculi; 4. lingual pouch; 5. re- 
tractors of the foot ; 6. olfactory sinus. 



PLATE VI, 



Heli 

Klu. I. The nnimnl, with (he pulmonnii- c 
and Inmcd back from the viscemi mass (2]; 
cloaca, voluntarily protruded. 

Fill. II. The Tiaccra, all dissected apart. 
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retractor of do. ; 3. oesophagus; 4. stomach; 5. intestine; 6. rectnm; 
7. anus; 8. salivarj glands; 9. liver; 10. testicle; 11. epididymis; 
11.* vas deferens; 11.** accessory gland of epididymis; 12. pros- 
tate; 13. penis; 14. retractor of do. ; 15. ovary; 16. ovidact; 17. 
genital bladder; 18. pulmonary chamber; 19. pulmonary vein; 20. 
heart; 21. renal organ; 22. its duct ; 23. anus; 24. cephalic branch of 
aorta ; 25. supra-cesophageal ganglia. 

Fio. ILL Genitalia. 1. Testicle; 2. epididymis ; 2.* vas deferens ; 
2.** dilated commencement of do. ; 3. accessory gland of epididymis ; 
4. prostate ; 5. penis ; 6. prepuce ; 7. retractor muscle ; 8. ovary ; 9. 
oviduct; 10. genital bladder; 11. muscular organ on the duct of do. ; 
12. cloaca. 

Fio. IV. Penis, etc. laid open. 1. Vas deferens; 2. retractor of 
penis ; 3. penis ; 4- a longitudinal papillated fold of the lining mem* 
brane; 5. prepuce; 6. bladder laid open; 7. muscular organ at its 
base; 8. neck of oviduct ; 9. orifice of do. ; 10. cloaca. 

Fio% V. A second appearance of the interior of the organ at the 
base of the bladder (1). 2. Longitudinal folds; 3. neck of oviduct; 4. 
orifice of do. 

Fio. VI. Portion of oviduct laid open, exhibiting the spermatic 
groove, and, within it, the orifice of the prostate gland. 1 . Epididymis ; 
2. accessory gland ; 3. spermatic groove ; 4. side of the oviduct. 

Fio. YII. Pyramidal epithelia from the prostate gland, highly mag- 
nified. 1. Mass of cells ; 2. isolated cells. 

Fio. Vm. Imperfect ova from the ovary. 

Fio. IX. Dental plate, much magnified. 

Fio. X. Eye, much enlarged. 

Fio. XI. Portion of renal organ, moderately magnified. 

PLATE VIL 

Fio. I. H. cellaria; 11. — V. H. alternata; IV., VII. H. 

pbbspectiva; VIII. H. palliata. 

Fio. I. Viscera of H. cellaria, dissected apart. 1 . Buccal body ; 

2. retractor of do.; 3. oesophagus; 4. stomach ; 5. intestine; 6. rec- 
tnm ; 7. anus ; 8. salivary gland ; 9. liver ; 10. duct of do. ; 11. testicle ; 
12. epididymis; 12.* vas deferens; 13. prostate; 14. penis; 15. 
retractor of penis; 16. ovary; 17. oviduct; 18. genital bladder; 19. 
vagina; 20. pulmonary chamber ; 21. heart; 22. renal organ. 

Fio. II. Viscera of H. alternata. 1. Buccal body; 2. oesophagus; 

3. stomach; 4. intestine; 5. rectum; 6. salivary gland ; 7. liver; 8. 
testicle; 9. epididymis; 10. prostate; 11. penis; 12. retractor of do. ; 
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13. tmuy; 14. oridartt I S. gvnilal bladder ; 16. polmoEui^ dwinbeFi 
17. hivti IB. nDoiorina) 19- renal dnct; ao. pttlmonarr ■peiton. 

Fia. III. Dcnul pU(e, nugnilied. I. Miucle ; 2. the place. 

Fio. IV. Penis laid open. 1. Penis; 3. dark loagilodiiud fold; 
S. TH dcfcreni ; 4. relrwtor of peaii. 

Via. y. Spenatttoioa, higUj magnified. 

Fio, VI. Digtstive apparatus of H. porapoctiva. I. Bncral body ; 
S. retraciorof biiMAlbodji 3. (csophagtu; 4. sionuKh; 5. toi«aiiiMi 
S. saliraiy gland ; 7. dncts of do. i 8. hepatic duett. 

Fio VII. Genilali*. 1. Testicle; 3. epididrmis « 3. acvcaoiy 
gland of do.; 4 pro8t*l« ; b. peob ; 6. retractor of do. ; '. ovaij; 8- 
oridnd; 9. genital tdoddor; 10. closcn; II. rigbt superior tentade. 

Fia. VIII. Dissection of H palliate. 1. Buccal body; S. slomadi; 
3. inttsliiiei 4. tteltun; S. tmu; 6. sBtivarygliuidi 7. livery S. e^di- 
djrniii; S.* Tas deftrensi 9. accessory gland of do.; 10. prostaiei 11. 
penis; IS. retractor of do. ; 13. orarj ; 14. ovidnci; IS. genital blad- 
der; IS. mractOTofbocral body; IT. pnlmouary chamber; IS. bean; 
19. renal organ; SO. supra.<esophigt«l giuif^ia. 

PLATE Vin. 

FlOB. L— VI. BmUX HrLtlLItfEl^A. 

Fig. I. Digestive apporanu. 1. Buccal body; 2. retractor of do.; 
3. lingual pouch; 4. stocudb; 6. iotMline; G. uliraij gjand; 7. 
hepatic duct. 

Fig. II. Oriilaliii. 1. Tc5lirle ; 3. cpidiilnnLi ; a ' viia deferens; 
9. accessory gland of epididymis; 4. prostate; 9. penis; 6. praptwe; 
7. retractor of penis ; 8. ovary; 9. oviduct; 10. genital Uadder) II. 
vagina; II. cloaca; is. right superior tentacle. 

Fio. m. Penis (1) laid open to ezliibit the papillary slrucuire on 
its inner snrbce ; 3. prepuce ; 3. ras deferens ; 4, 5. neck of OTidnct 
and vagina Udd open ; S, bladder; 7. orifice of bladder. 

Fio. IV. Forlion of the inner snrface of the penis, magnified two 
diameten. 

Fia. y. Spennaloioa, highly magnified. 

Fio. VI. Spermaioioa in coD. 

Fiaa Vn— X. H. soutaha. 

FiQ. vn. Digestive apparatus. Sane lefeieDces u Hg. I. 

Fig. VIII. Genitalia. 1. Testicle; 3. epididymis ; S.* vasdeferens; 
3. accessory gland of do. ; 4. prostate ; 5, penis; 6. retractor of do.; 
7. ovaiy; 8. oviduct; 9. bladder; 10. cloaca. 
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Fio. IX. Spermatozoa and granules from the epididymis, highly 
magnified. 

Fio. X. Portion of the renal organ at its commencement, exhibit- 
ing the relation of the dact at its outer edge. 

Fio. XI. Hblix Berlanderiana. 

Fio. XI. Genitalia of Helix Berlanderiana. 1. Testicle; 2. epi- 
didymis; 3. accessory gland of do.; 4. prostate; 5. penis; 6. double 
retractor of do. ; 7. sac of the dart? ; 8. ovary; 9. oviduct; 10. blad- 
der; 11. cloaca. 

PLATE IX. 

FlOB. I. — in. H. PROFUNDA. 

Fio. I. Digestive apparatus. 1. Buccal body; 2. retractor of do. ; 
8. oesophagus; 4. stomach; 5. intestine; 6. salivary gland; 7. ducts 
of do.; 8. hepatic ducts. 

Fio. II. Inferior part of the genitalia. 1. Prostate; 2. vas defe- 
rens; 3. penis; 4. retractor of do. ; 5. prepuce; 6. oviduct; 7. bladder; 

8. vagina; 9. cloaca; 10. tentacle. 

Fio. in. 1. Tas deferens; 2. penis; 3. retractor of do.; 4. prepuce 
laid open; 5. glans penis; 6. genital bladder and duct laid open, ex- 
hibiting the interior, longitudinal folds ; 7. neck of oviduct ; 8. vagina ; 

9. cloaca; 10. tentacle. 

Helix fuligixosa. 

Fio. rV. H. fuliginosa, with all the viscera dissected apart 1. 
Buccal body; 2. retractor of do. ; 3. a>sophagus; 4 stomach; 5. intes- 
tine; 6. rectum; 7. anus; 8. salivary gland; 9. ducts of do.; 10. liver; 
11. testicle; 12. epididymis; 13. accc.s.sory gland of do. ; 14. prostate; 
15. penis; 16. retractor of do. ; 17. ovary; 18. oviduct; 19. bladder; 
20. glandular structure surrounding the vagina; 21. pulmonary cham- 
ber; 22. heart; 23. renal organ; 24. retractor muscle of the foot; 25. 
supra-, 26. sub-oesophageal, and 27. stomato-gastric ganglia. 

FlOB. V. VI. H. AURICULATA. 

Fio. y. Digestive apparatus. 1. Buccal l>ody; 2. lingual pouch; 
3. retractor of buccal body ; 4. oesophagus; 5. stomach; 6. intestine; 
7* salivary gland ; 8. ducts of do.; 9. hepatic ducts. 
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F». VI, 
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0«nilaiu. I- Testicle ; S. epidUymii ; a." tm deferens : 
f ^land of epidid^id : 4. |iro*IBI«; 5. penis; 6. retractor 
of do.; 7. oiarfi 8. ovidact^ 9. gcoiul bladder; 10, cngjiut; ll- 

FiQB. VIl. — Dt. Ai-oiioBr *rr*&iTC9 of 



Fm. VII, Infrtior gangli > of tli« auti-<vraptiagca] mau, lilghl; 
OW^ned, villi the andiiory tenclei N[Wcli«d> 
Fir. Vlll. Side view ofonoDfthonudiWrynJsidcs. 
Fig. IX. Oioeoiiitci, rery highly n 



PLATE X. 
Fioa. 1. — m. H. cxoLXTi. 

Fin. I. DiJi^e^ilire apporaRij, I. Boccal bodr; 2. Ilngtul pondi; 
3. rcmcu>r of liucofU boilj; 4 Biomacli j S. intestine', 6. ualivoiy glwid; 
7. dart* of do.; 8. hepatic duc:ti, 

Flu. 11. GeniUlia. Same reference! ai Fig. VI. PI. IX; 3.** glanv 
daUr eanviiian<;i*ment of i&a dtfereoa. 

Pici. in. t'cnis laid open. 1. I.an;n'°^'"^ fo'da ; 3. Taidcferciu; 
3. volTuUt IbUi; 4. leCtKtor of peiui j 5. vagina; 6. oriSreufdo. 

FiGB- IV- y. H. ELEVATA, 

Fio. IV. Viscera 'iissectcd apnrt. 1. Buccal body ; 2, tfBophBpuB; 






salivi 



, gland; 



B, liver: 9, totlirle; II). epididymis; II. accessory ):lsnil of do.; I 
vas dcfercna ; 12,pr'M(nle; l.l.pcni?; 14, rotniclor of do, ; 15. ovary; 
16. oviduct; 17. genital Wadilcr; IS. pulmonary chamber; 19. pul- 
iDOnary vein; 20, heart; 21, renal organ; 22, duct of do.; 23. pulmo- 
nary oiiiico; 24, supra-, 25. sub-wsophagcal, and 26. elomato^gastrie 
ganglia. 

Fta. V. Penis laid open. I. Longitudinal folds of interior; 2. vag 
deferens; 3. retractor of penis. 



PLATE XI. 

FiQS. I. — IV. H. Savi. 

Fio. X. Digestive apparatus. 1. Buccal body; 2. retractor of do ; 
3. lingual pouch; 4. irsopiiagiis; S. Btomiich; 6. intcstino; I. Salivair 
gland ; B. salivai^- duds ; 9. hepatic ducts. 
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Fio. n. Gcoitifia. Sow wti gp c c i m F%. TI. FL IX. 
Fio. nL Fortionofd»aiidBctkBd€pem. 1. TVnsmefclds of 
die odes; S. spmnatir groove. 
Fig. IY. Dental plaie, lai^g^ mginfied. 

Fig*, v. — \X BL hiksfta. 

Fig. v. ViBoen dissected apart 1. Buccal bodj; S. oHiopbaintf; 
3. stomach; 4. intestme; 6. rectam; 6. aznut; 7. salivarr gland; ^ 
lirer; 9. testicle; 10. epidSdrmis: 11. aocessoir gland of do. ; 10.* vaa 
deferens; 12. prostate; 15. penis; 14. re tractor of do.; 15. orair; 16. 
OTidact; 17. genital bladder ; 18. polmooaiy diamber; 19. heart; 20 
renal organ. 

Fio. VI. Accessory gland of the epididTmis, highly magnified. 

Figs. Vn. — IX. H. thtboidus. 

Fio. Vll. Digestive apparatus. Same references as ilg. I. 
Fig. ym. Genitalia. Same references as Fig. YI. PI. IX. 
Fig. IX. Penis laid open. 1. Longitadinal folds; 2. valvular fold ; 
3. yas deferens; 4. retractor of penis; 5. orifice of vagina. 

PLATE Xn. 

Fl08. I. — in. H. IKTEBTEXTl.. 

Fig. L Genitalia. 1. Testicle; 2. epididymis; 3. accessory gland 
of do.; 2.* vas deferens; 4. prostate; 5. penis; 6. retractor of do. ; 

7. sac of the dart; 8. glandular pouches; 9. ovary; 10. oviduct; 11. 
genital bladder; 12. duct of do. to the vagina; 13. division of the duct, 
enclosing the lower part of the genitalia ; 14. retractor of the dart sac ; 
15. portion of the duct of the genital bladder, enclosing the cloaca; 16. 
cloaca. 

Fig. n. Lower part of the genitalia laid open. 1. Penis ; 2. por- 
tion of the duct of the genital bladder, which encloses the lower part of 
the genitalia, laid open ; 3. vas deferens; 4. neck of tlie oviduct; 5. 
dnct of the bladder; 6. the portion of do. to the vagina ; 7. dart sac ; 

8. glandular pouches ; 9. dart; 10. orifice of the vagina. 

Fig. III. a. the dart, the size of nature; b. do. much magnified. 

Figs. IV.— Vn. H. ligbxa. 

Fig. rV. Digestive apparatus. 1. Buccal body; 2. retractor of 
do.; 3. oesf^hagus; 4. stomach; 5. intestine; 6. salivary gland; 7. 

▼OL. I. 32 
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Fia. lY. NCTTC r«Dti«a of Hdidiu orbicnlatm, higUj n 
I. 5apn-«9oplugcal ganglia; !. itomalo-gaitnc gangUa; 3. mb- 
onopbageal ganglia i 4. BodiLory rtaiclei. 

Fio- V. SpsnnaloioB tma tbe epididjinii, Toiy lli^j tii 



PLATE XTV. 

Fio. I. Animal depriTcd or iU shell 1. Tnrbinate maw of vit- 
cera ; S. anterior third of the boccal bod; protraded ai in eating ; 3. 
mouth; i. generatiTe apertoTB ; 5, laperior tentadn ; G. inferior ten- 
tacles; 7. external tentacles. 

Fio. n. Viscera dissected apait. I. Baccalbodj; !, (Esopbagnsi 
S.' exit of do. ; 3- stomach; A, intestine; 5. rectum; G. anng ; 7. sali- 
vary glnnd: 8. duels of do. ; 9. liver; 10. hepatic duct; 11. testicle; 
12. epididmis; 13. aeeessory gland of do, ; 12*. vas deferens; 14, pros- 
talc; 15. peni); 16, retractor of do. ; 17. ovary; 18. oviduct; 19. genital 
bladder; ao. vagina; SI. cloaca; 33. pulmouaty chamber; 33. pnl- 
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mooaiy Tein; S4. heart ; 36. aorta; 26. renal oigan ; 27. doct of do. ; 

28. orifice of do.; 29. retractor muscles of buccal body, tentacles, and 
podal disk; 30. saprarcesophageal ganglia; 31. stomato-gastric gan- 
glia ; 32. superior tentacles retracted; 38. Distoma sacs. 

Fig. in. Inferior yiew of the protruded portion of buccal body. 
1. Month; 2. external tentacles. 

Fio. IV. Diagram of nervous centres. 1. Sub-oesophageal gan- 
^ia; 5L supraroesophageal ganglia; 3. stomato-gastric ganglia. 

PLATE XV. 

Fio. I. Genitalia of Bulimus dealbatus. 1. Testicle; 2. epididy- 
mis; 3. accessory gland of do. ; 4. prostate; 5. yas deferens; 6. penis; 

7. retractor of do.; 8. oyary; 9. oviduct; 10. genital bladder ; 11. va- 
gina; 12. cloaca. 

Fio. n. — rV. PupjL incanjl. 

Fio. n. 'Viscera dissected apart. 1 . Buccal body ; 2. retractor of 
do.; 3. oesophagus; 4. stomach; 5. intestine; 6. rectum; 7. anus; 

8. salivary gland ; 9. liver; 10. pulmonary chamber; 11. collar; 12. 
pulmonary aperture; 13. pulmonary vein; 14. heart; 15. aorta; 16. 
renal organ; 17. duct of do.; 18. testicle; 19. epididymis; 20. acces- 
sory gland of do. ; 21 . prostate ; 22. vas deferens ; 23. penis ; 24. retrac- 
tor of do. ; 25. dart sac (?) ; 26. ovary ; 27. oviduct ; 28. genital bladder ; 

29. an accessory gland joining the duct of the genital bladder by the 
duct 30; 31. retractor muscles ; 32. sub-oesophageal ganglia. 

Fio. in. Penis laid open. 1. Penis; 2. longitudinal fold; 3. re- 
tractor of penis ; 4. vas deferens ; 5. orifice of do. 
Fio. IY. Dental plate, magnified. 

FiOB. V. VI. Bulimus decollatus. 

Fio. Y. Digestive apparatus. 1. Buccal body; 2. lingual pouch; 
3. retractor of buccal body ; 4. oesophagus ; 5. stomach ; 6. intestine ; 
7. salivary gland ; 8. ducts of do. ; 9. hepatic ducts. 

Fio. YI. Lower portion of the Genitalia. 

Figs. Yll. YUl. B. yirgulatus. 

Fio. Vll. Digestive apparatus. Same references as in digestive 
apparatus of Fig. II. 
Fio. Yin. Genitalia. Same references as Fig. I. 

PLATE XYI. 
Fio. I. Nervoiii system of Glandioa tnmcata, magnified. 1 . Supra- 



DiTBODCCTION. 



(•bkUs; 4. nam id ibc n^ier Upi (. to ibt iflMganuiit af lh« mperior 
MDMcnts 1 «, Id the Utcnl lip* ; T. fapr»KMO|rfmgcal, ii 
pnglionic rommiMorei 8. np«rior iratamUr nem; 9 



braach; 10. nerre to tlie Inferior uid extenitl mitarailjB-, 
gUMkiceniugcmtiiiiif dn.; 12- bfonot tenUcnlv nerre ; 13. extcnul 
tmUKsUr aerrvt; I* uufQi to tb« huccsl bodf; 15. to uraoplmgtu 
and iWiDldi; 16. to lalinrj ducts ud g]»ad: 17. saprk-cnophoOT*!, 
■ob^Mophagakl, gmglumic c 
1 1. tMTTM to collar uuJ pnlmonsiy cfaamW ; 20. I 
ol bodyi !1. ibilows coune of aorta, tad snpplies the OTlduct, DTory. 
Utticlei Me. ; 99. mppliM inugument, toUbt, palmonaiy chamber, tad 
TCtnctur maMlw, U origin ; 33. lo penu; 94. to clooot and iQt«gd- 
mcnt in neinilj ; 9S. nmuerDus bruidiea to iaiei;umeni on eadi side, 
tiul podiU iitk; 36. to retrBctor mwclea ; V. lo tail Lod podal diski 
SR, lar^ branch lo integaniGiit on OMih side- 

Fio. 11. 8Dpr*-ie«i^ugeal and iMnuUo-easlric ganglia of Helix 
albolabriR. I. Sapra-ueMphngeal ganglia ^ 2. etomslo-gostric gADglia. 
3. anpra-uwiphagcal, mb-oaophageal, ganglionic commictoim ; 4 . bq. 
pro-^iMipbagnd, BlomaEo.gs«iJic, ganglionic iximiniasam ; i. mperior 
ICDtuular urrvei 6. inTeijor teniaculu do.; 7, lo commencemeDl of 
olfacWr; limia; B. inferior part of month and buoMl Ixtdf ; 9. to inte- 
ptmMI of lipt ; 10. integnmBnt U gUe of month, and genemtive apet- 
tore on the right lido ; II. mdinQDt branch lo saperior tentaculiv 
mitwlij, la W relnirlor of podal disk, 13. to baccaJ body; 14. to 
lE9ophaguB; 1^. to aalivaiy gionda. 
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Bulimus acutuB, Fer. 152, 159. 

dealbatus, 109, 122, 128, 162, 

199, 213, 229. 
decollatua, 109, 128, 134, 152, 
158, 159, 188. 199, 213, 230. 
exiguuf, 109, 128, 129, 140. 
fallax, 109, 128, 129. 
iaaciatus, 109, 119, 128, 152, 
153, 246, 160, 162, 199, 213, 
216, 229. 
harpa, 109, 125. 126, 129. 
lubricus, 109, 128, 129, 1^, 109, 

144, 151, 152, 157, 159. 
octona, 159. 
radiattts, 159. 
subula, 109, 12S, 153, 162. 
serperaMrof. 100, 128. 
nndaius. 109, 119, 159. 
Tirgioeun, 159. 
virguUtus, 109, 119, 128, 150, 

153, 199, 213, 230. 
lebra, lifts 1^ 1-^ 160, 162. 
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study, 72. 
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ocean, 108; climate, 110; gec/Piyri' 
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humidity and dryness, 113: flft^H' 
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130; fires, 131; sgrir;nltum, 132; 
destruction by animals, 133; itm 
sea, 135; local, J.1N. 
Central resrion, features of, 103 ; spe* 
ciesoCl09. 



Corokubnudiiiiu, Bl. 90, M. 
CbiiuDln-iiw, Hal. 40, 
Cbukw of upwiUc annie*, TT. 
Circular ■y«leni of Brnnksneat, SO. 
ClrouUloty «n(i,nliui, 2Si. 
CirrbobreDUhiuia, Bl. OS, M. 
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Clausiua, Lk. 16S. m, 108, t6S, 



178, 
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ueoce on neciet, 110. 
Lirau, 230; in Arkw, 
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Sucoines, 331 ; in 
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Helix, 32e 

OlBDdilU, SU£. 
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Corviu cuKtas, 7S 
CryptubrnncbiaM, D«h. Sd, 96. 
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Dialas 171. 
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tiun ori<pe<;ie8, 133. 
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100, 1S7, I6B, ITl, 174. 
muipaniilBliim, lOg. 
deBtHtDiD, loe, 119, iSS, IXt, 
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CTi-iHMtLLa, pf. er, 1S3, I6S, laa, 

108, nl 173. 

Miina, m. asa 

lHclor>H, Oould, lOS. lis, ISS, 
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Helix, 237, 
Denial plnle, 206 ; in Pupa 



I vagnuA, 239, 
ropeanUSuulh Ai 



&ga, number of, 194; davdopnipi 

of, 19S; tenacity of life, i9S, 196. 

Elevalion, influence of, on ipeoiei 

lis. 
Epidi<]yiiii!i, SIS, 232. 
Eumelm, Rnf, .'a -53. 

nebuimu*, iUf 52. 
" 'iduB, Raf. 33. 



Kuculiies of looiJ-intiJlusIa, 187. 

Fir», m&OKOiae on apeciea, 131, 

Foaul laoiUbeJhs ltd. 
■aili*. aupm-iHUpbagaal, 
aub.4iwptuigi«l, 340 ; auiiiu 



ific,a4i. 

aaolennoda, 93, 93, 90; naked, 199; 

t»liic4m», 201. 

Oenera ami •?««•, geompbical dla- 

iribuliun vi, 99. 1%^ itS; number 

oi; 103; gcoloEJoal lelsliaDa, 174. 

CcoctaliTe appaniius, 201, 317 i in 

Liniax, 317; in Arion, 330; 

in Tebennophonw, 330; in 

Vaginulua, ^l ; timtea d) 

bladder, 234; in Uinai.SW; 
ia ArloD, 220; in Tcbenniv 
phurua, 220; in Vaginului, 
W; in Helix, 2!«;>n BuU- 
mua, 339; in Pupa, 39); in 
S<iooUieB, 231; in Qlandliui, 
331. 

GeaGispbiusl dialribulimi of genera 
ami apeclia, 99, 163; taUuiir, 
lOe, 128. 
ftaiurea of Ibe counlry, 100. 

QeidogicBl Rteliona of land^AaU^ 



163, 16ti, 167, ni, 174, Wi, 
■^H, 231, 243. 
ImnealH, 109, 128, 134, 163, 

199. 
Vanuienieou!, 109, 128. 
Gnaliiodon, 178, 

Habili and faculiiea of IdtuI aialliwka, 
1B7 ; dilferent frum liu3W of Eorope, 



HeBrmg, or^n of. 246. 
Heart, 235, 238; in Limiii,23e: in 
Viiguiu!u»,237; pulialiiuisuf,23& 
HeliciidonUi, Iflfl. 
Helices de»cribcd by Sav, 159. 
Hblii^idiB, 97, 192, 193, 193, 196. 
Hbucina, 97, 111, 121,124,177,183, 
166. 167, 171, 173, 174, ISL 

dislnbulion of r-peciea, 179, 

chrystwhedn, 109. 

oceuilD, IDD, ISl, lHa. 

orbiculma, 109, 121, 128, 137, 



HaUeidB nibelli, 138, 184. 

" X, 07. Ill, lat, 177, 138, 163, tea, 

— -*" ■-! 172, 173, 202, 



167, 168, i; 



■lliaria, 109. 

■IternBU, », 109, 123, 136, 

138, 13S, 163, IM, 334, S3S, 

230,233 
appnna. 99, 109, 138, 139. 
■URM, 109, 139, 131, 103, ISe. 
uboRB, 109, las, 139,168,334, 

838. 
■DTKuJaM, iSg, 109, 133, 138, 

182,199.311,334. 
beriaadertuiB, 109, 133, 13& 

199, 336, 338, 339. 
boDpIindl, Lk. ISe. 
bufloniaoB, 109, 133, 138. 
cella™. 109,139, 152,138,158, 

IS8, 199,211,333. 
cbeniDB, S9, 109, 136, 139. 
dauui, 59, 109, 13B, 130. 181. 
Guacava, 59, IDS, J38, 139, 134, 

199, 311, 334, 2», 238. 339. 
■ ' " 1, 109, 123, 1S8. 
aaa, 109. 

1, 109,' 138.' 129. 

-, 109, 139, 169, 334, 






depicU, Gnt. 139. 

deiertoruni, 196. 

dobia, 163. 

ekvlnuB, 109, 138, 139. 

devalB, 59, 109, 128, 139, 169, 

334. 
exoleu, 109,138, 139, 199,211, 

216, 323, ass. 
fiUax, 111, 131, 138, 139, 1S8, 

199^ 33a 
bligiMa, 109, 138. 
fuligiaora, 109, 128, 139, 199, 

224,330,327. 
gubria, 109, 133, 138, 199, 324, 

326, 337, 238, 929. 
boneiula, 109, 136, 139, 137, 

154, 156, 159, 1S8. 
hinuu, 99, 109, 138, 139, IBI, 

199, 211. 
inOcicta, 99, 109, 128, 126, 181, 

109, 234, 2S8, 
inlenia, 39, 109, 128, 139. 
iDdcDMla, 109, 128, 139. 
iDomala, 100, 11^ 125, 138, 139. 
iolortexla, 109, 128, 129, 199, 

311, 2», 226. 



inx' 



ioi,t 



Helix labyriDlhica, 99, 109, 138, 129, 

140, ISl. 
iBclea, 153, 139. 
ligera, 99, 109, 138, 136, 199, 

211, 334. 
lineaiB, 59, 109, 13S, 139, 181. 
leporioa, IDS, 123, 12a 
UmalulB, 109, 139. 
taBmodan, 109, 133, 138. 
loricsu, 100. 
lucida, 109, 124, 139, ISi, 138, 

130. 
luoubrata, 109, 131, 128. 
■naiilluta, 109, 128. 
miauicula, 109, 138, 129, 139, 

140, 154. 163. 



a, 59, 100, 119, 138, 
139, 199, 324, 239, 226, 333. 
1, 109, 138. 139. 



mats, 109, 138 
lis, 134. 153, 1 



nulIalhsiiB, 109. 
o»oni», 109, U9, 12S, 153. 162. 
pennxylvanica. 109, 128. 129. 
paJliala, 59, 109, 123, 138, 139, 

199,334. 
palula, De«b. 59. 

1, S9, 109, 13a 139, 



1^^11,31 






1,133. 



{Hornnda, 99, 107, 106, 138, 129, 



iDiulB, 106, 123, 128. 
rbodocbcila, 109, 119, ISS, 153. 
tBxiixilB, 109, 12a 163. 
aayi, 109, 115,139,199,324. 
aelcnina, 106, 119, 121, 12a 

aepieinvolvB, 99, 60, 109, 123, 

138, 137. 
•olilBha, 56, 109, 138, 129, 199. 

324,236,233. 
spiaooa, 109, 133, 13a 
atnalcNa, 109, 12a 129. 
■ub-plaDB, 109, 133, 12a 
eupprena, 109, 128, 139, 199, 

224, 336, 337, 23a 329. 



224,228. 
thvroidi^SS, 109, as, 129, 181) 



I, 9», 109, 111, 113, 
lai, vm. 12», IM, 211, 2M, 

' iM.>*a. IW. 




lBli.-nitir«whula, BL S3, 06. 



iDjuriM, nnuuton of^ IM. 
IaU«im>,3aS;taHclix,313i bSnc- 

OIMI^IX 

IntradoMku <4^^irri|B >pn4w, 190 ; 



Lndy, uioliiniy af Icmstnil giuWro- 



Luux, 07, 1^ Ja& 103, tfiS, 147, 

168, 171, lie. ITS, 193.202, 

303. aw, aOO, 317, 730. 233, 

916. 

nmpoitiu, lOe, 198, 139, 198, 

an, 908, aoe, aio. sin. 3]» 

mpaam, VW. 138. 139, IM, 1.%. 
136, 13B, 188, 103, lae, -xrj, 

308, 218, SIV 
gncilii, Rtl 33. 
vanr«>tiu. W, Via, 139, 134, 
IS3, 136, ISO, tG8,198,3in, 
206,313,318. 
Ltmniadie, 76, 97, 178. 
Uncud tamiaa, 306; in GUndint, 



313. 






.97,1 



Lucnliiy, » catae il( Vtiatioo at tpe- 



HaeliiriaD l^rceum, lis CoBtributioo*, 

35, 
MmUc of Motliuki, 1S9. 
Menompbi*, Rnf. 49. 
Memdoii, lUr 43. 



»: Cvrio^dMWBasr, 98:10 to 
- ■■ ■ ^- - tKll.6D. 

1. BL 96, 96. 




Nrnpos di^nbmiaa cC 31P, 9tt; 

MnHlUR of, JH3. _ 

of, 343. 
New Yotfc lAnNin, ilii Anniib, 33. 
NuffaotiniH-Uila, B 06.96. 
Nndibnaoliau, Om. US. W 
ObMH^ to tbe tndj ol Z<iMa(r> 

63. 
tWomphium, Bat 49. 
OilmropH, Bif. 48. 
Omptnlml. Oof. 49. 
OnlnorMulliuM.04. 
Oi^iK of ■««. 343. 
CEwiihiR<i*< 307 : in Hdii. 311 : io 

Buliniuii,3l3iu Olwdiaa, SIS. 
OlorunilFs, S4T. 
Oviry. 333; b Lmwx. 319; in Tv 

hrfitti^han" ■""" " -"--' 
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OtidMl, 331 ; IB l.iinu, SIS; is Tf 
tiMiaapbonH, 330; ia VuJuuJiu, 
ZG; m l^Ix, 333; lo adlauu, 



in T ebenoopborui, 330 : ia Vunn- 
liw, 333 ; in Helix, 394 : in Buli- 
I Pupa, 330 ; in SiN- 



Ht.33l; 



I dun 



Oniiolirv, lUi! 33. 
fuirui. Btl IB. 
oiyurtii, Baf. S. 
quadrUiu, 31- 

RijrM,07. 

PlBoorbit, 97, ISl. 

PneumobranchidB, lAm. M, 96, B7. 

FoinU ofongin oTtpecica, 141. 

Pfionly, rule of, 33. 

ProNaie gland, 233; in Saccinn, 

331. 
Pulinonary civily, 



236; iDVaKiii>i]iu,377; la Hdix, 
237, 
Pulmooarr chamber, 199, 200, 202. 
Pulmooaiy oHflce in Linni, 235. 
PutmouBry leie, in Limai, 833; in 

Hebi, 238. 
FuImUooi of the taean, 238. 
PtTFi, Drsp. ff7, 114, 124, 163, 165, 
187, 188, ni, 173, 201, 202, 
813,230, 
■nnirera, lOS, 128, 12S, 181. 
badia, 109, 124, 129. 
ooDlraclB, 109, 128, 180, 140, 

IM, 162, 181. 
cortkaria, 109, 128, 129. 
incanH, 100, 119, 128, 153, 168, 

199, 210, 230. 
rupicola, 109, 128, 129, 140, 
IJH, 162. 



Rallae«)ue (C. S.) notice oT, 41i hii 

works, 48. 
RbDb, h» deGnilKM or Qaturopoda, 

Beclam, 208. 

Renal wgaa, 230, 239; in Tebenno 

pboms, 237 ; in Tasinuliu, 837 ; in 

Hdii. 938. 
BeprodurliOD of injured part*, IDS. 
Beapimory apparaiot, 83S. 
Xetraclor muscle, 202, 22S. 
Riven, iodueace on ibe range of *pe- 

ciea, 107, 130. 
Sdivary glands, 208, 217; oTVaginu. 

liu,3II: ioUelii, 213; in Succi. 

nea, 214; in Olandii "" 



Soue, or^ns oT, 243. 
Serial arrangements, 88, 97. 
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Siphonobranchiita, Bl. 93, 96. 
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